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Writttn  in  Latin  bj  his  Lordfmp's  Chaplain: 
Dr.  WILLIAM  RAWhEY,  anJthui 
TranJIatecL 

R  AlS'CIS  BACON,  the  Glovy 

of  his  AgQ  and  Natiort  3  the 

Adornef,    and    Ornament    gf 

Learning^'  wa?  Born  in  Tork- 

Place^  in  the  Street  called  th^ 

Sti-anJ,  Oil  the   tv^efuv-fecond 

of  J^wrwr/,  in  the  Year  of  ou?  LorS,  {^60' 

His  Father   was   that  famous  COuufellor  to' 
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Queen  Elizabeth ^  the  fecond  Prop  of  the 
Kingdom,  in  his  Tiiue,,,  Sit  I^kholas  Bacon^ 
Knight,  Lord-Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
En^!a?iJ  •,  a  Worthy,  of  known  Prudence, 
Judgment,  Moderation,  and  Integrity  t  His 
Mother  was  Ann  Cook^  a  Daughter  of  Sir 
Anthonj  Cook,  Knight  •,  unto  whom  the  Eru- 
dition of  King  Edward,  the  Sixth,  had  been 
committed  ^  a  choice  Lady,  and  eminent  for 
Piety,  Virtue,  and  Learning  ^  being  exqui- 
iitely  skill'd,  for  a  Woman,  in  the  Greek  and 
Lau?t  Tongue.  Thefe  being  the  Parents, 
any  one  might  eafily  make  an  early  Con- 
jedure,  what  the  Iffue  was  like  to  be  •,  ha- 
ving had  all  the  Advantages  that  Nature  and 
Education  could  give  him; 

His^  firft  and  tender  Years  of  Childhood, 
pafs'd  not  without  remarkable  Proofs  of  fu- 
perior  Excellency  •,  at  which  Age,  he  was 
endued  with  fuch  a  towardnefs  and  acute-^ 
nefs  ofV/ir,  as  gave  great  Hopes  of  that  pro- 
found and  univerfal  Apprehenfion,  which  he 
was  afterwards  famous  for  ^  and  caufed  him^ 
to  be  taken  notice  of  by  feveral  of  the  No- 
bles, and  other  Perfons  of  Eminence  f  >r 
Worth  and  Place  -^  and  efpecially  by  the 
Qaeen  her  felf,.  v/ho  ( as  1  have  been  credi- 
bly informM  )  delighted  to  talk  with  him, 
and  to  try  him  v;ith  pretty  hard  Qiieftions : 
Unto  whom  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  that 
Gravity  and  Maturity  of  Judgment,  above 
his  Years,  that  her  Majefly  ufed  to  call  him. 
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The  young  Lord  Keeper,  When  fhe  ask'd  him. 
How  old  he  was,  he  ingenioufly,  tho'.but  a 
Child,  anfwer'd.  That  he  was  two  Tears  young- 
er than  Her  Majeft/s  happy  Admimjiration, 

At  the  ordiriary  Years  of  Ripenefs  for  Uni- 
verfity-Learniilg,  or  rather  fomething  earlier, 
by  Order  of  his  Father,  he  was  enter'd  of 
Trinity  College,  under  the  Care  of  the  moil 
Reverend  "^ohn  Whitgift^  Dodor  of  Divinity, 
then  Mafter  of  the  College,  afterwards  the 
Renowned  Arch-Bifliop  of  Canterbury,  a 
Prelate  of  the  Firft  Magnitude,  for  Sandiry, 
Learning,  Patience,  and  Humility  -^  under 
whom  he  was  obferv'd  to  have  made  a  won- 
derful Froficience,  above  any  of  his  Co- tem- 
poraries, in  the  Liberal  Arts  and  ScienceSo 
Whilfl  he  was  yet  a  Student  in  the  Univer^ 
(ity,  being  about  i6  Years  of  Age  (  as  his 
Lordfhip  hath  been  pleafed  to  impart  unto  my 
fclf)  he  firft  fell  into  Diflikc  of  the  ^ri/?^r^* 
Uan  Philofophy,  not  from  any  Undervalue 
entertain'd  of  the  Author,  whom  he  ever 
ufed  to  extol  moft  highly,  but  for  the  Un- 
fruitfulnefs  of  the  Way  -^  being  a  Philofophy 
(  as  his  Lordfliip  was  often  pleas'd  to  fay  ) 
made  only  for  Difputations  and  ContentionSp 
but  for  the  produdion  of  Works  for  the  Be- 
nefit of  human  Life,  altogether  b.irren.  la 
which  Mind  he  continu'd  to  his  dying  Day. 
After  he  had  run  the  Circle  of  the  Libc» 
ral  Arts,  his  Father  thought  fit  to  fratiie 
and  mould  him  to  the  Arts  of  State  3  and 
B  ^  '  fox 
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for  that  End  fent  him  over  into  France,  in 
the  Retinue  of  Sir  Amyas  Panlet^  then  dc- 
fign*d  Ambaflador  in  ordinary  to  the  F'/ench 
King  :  By  whom  he  was,  after  a  while, 
held  fit  to  be  fent  back  into  England  with  a 
Meflage  to  the  Queen.  Which  Affair  having 
performed,  not  without  Thanks  from  Her 
Majefty,  he  return'd  a  fecond  Time  into 
France,  with  Intention  not  to  fee  England  a- 
gain  for  forae  Years.  During  his  Travels  in 
France,  his  Father,  the  Lord- Keeper,  died  ^ 
leaving  (  as  I  have  heard  of  knowing  Per- 
fons)  a  confiderable  Sum  of  Money,  colled- 
ed  with  Intention  to  have  made  a  Purchafe 
of  Land  for  the  ufe  of  this  his  youngeft  Son  ^ 
(  who  was  the  only  one  unprovided  for  after 
his  Father's  Death  •,  and  tho'  he  had  the  leafl 
Part  of  his  Father's  Eftate,  he  had  a  princi- 
pal Share  in  his  AfPedion  )  but  this  Purchafe 
being  defign'd  only  whilft  his  Father  was  a- 
live,  and  not  accomplifli'd,  there  came  no 
greater  Share  to  him  than  his  fingle  Part,  and 
Portion  of  the  Money  dividable  among  five 
Brethren^  which  was  the  Caufe  of  his  li- 
ving in  fome  Strait's  and  NecelTities  in  his 
younger  Years.  For  as  for  that  noble  and 
pleafant  Manour  of  Gorhambury^  he  came  not 
to  it,  till  many  Years  after,  namely,  by  the 
Death  of  his  deareft  Brother,  Mr.  Anthony 
Bacon,  a  celebrated  Gentleman,  and  perfedly 
well  vers'd  in  foreign  Courts,  equal  to  his 
Brother  in'  height  of  Wit,  but  inferiour   to 

him 
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him  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Liberal  Arts  ^ 
between  whom  there  was  a  great  Dearnefs  of 
AfFedion,  they  Two  being  the  foie  Male  If- 
fae  of  a  fecond  Venter. 

Being  retuxn'd  from  France^  he  was  to 
refolve  upon  a  Gourfe  of  Life  ^  therefore  he 
apply'd  himfelf  to  the  Study  and  Profeflion 
of  the  Commofi-Lan>^  in  which  he  attain'd  to 
great  Excellency  in  a  (hort  Time  ^  tho*  ( to 
«fe  his  own  Words  )  h.e  made  that  Knowledge 
but  as  an  Acceflary,  not  as  his  principal 
Study.  He  publifli'd,  at  the  very  beginning, 
feveral  Tradates  upon  that  Subject-,  where- 
in, tho'  fome  great  Mafters  of  the  Law  out- 
went him,  perhaps,  in  Bulk  and  Number  of 
Cafes,  yet  in  Weight,  and  in  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Grounds  and  Myfteries  of  the  Law, 
he  was  exceeded  by  none. 

Before  he  was  out  of  his  Freflimanjlyip  in 
the  Law,  he  was  fworn  of  the  Queen  sCoun^ 
cil  Learned  Extraordinary  -^  a  Grace  (as  }  have 
been  told  )  fcarce  ever  indalg'd  to  any  before. 
He  feated  himfelf  for  the  Convenience  of 
his  Studies,  and  Pradice,  amongfl  the  Ho- 
nourable Society  of  Greyes-Inn  ^  of  which 
Houfe  he  admitted  himfelf  a  Member,  where 
he  ercded  that  elegant  Pile,  or  Strudure,  com* 
monly  known  by  the  Nime  of,  Ihe  Lord 
EaconV  Lodgings  •,  which  he  inhabited  by 
Turns  the  moft  Part  of  his  Life,  (  fome  few- 
Years  only  excepted  )  unto  his  dying  Day  : 
in  which  Society  he  carried  himfelf  with 
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fuch  Sweernefs,  Pleafantry,  and  Generolity 
of  Spirit,  that  he  was  mach  revered  and  lo- 
ved by  the  Seniors,  and  young  Gentlemen  of 
the  Houfe. 

But  notwithflanding  that  he  ftuck  to  the 
Profeffion  of  the  Law,  for  his  LiveHhood, 
and  Subfiftence,  yet,  in  his  Heart  and  Af- 
fection, he  was  carried  more  to  Political 
Arts,  and  Places  of  State  •,  for  which,  if  Her 
Royal  Majefty  had  then  plcas'd,  he  was  An- 
gularly Qualified.  In  his  younger  Years,  he 
join'd  himfelf  with  thofe  that  ftudied  the 
Service  and  Fortunes  of  that  noble,  but  un- 
fortunate Worthy,  the  Earl  of  EJfex,  whom 
he  ferv'd,  to  the  utmofi:  of  his  Power,  as  al 
private,  and  moft  faithful  Counfellor  ^  and 
indeavour'd  to  inftil  into  him  fafe  and  ho- 
nourable Advice,  till,  in  the  end,  the  Earl 
heark'nhig  to  the  Counfels  of  certain  rafli 
nnd  violent  Perfons,  hurried  himfelf  into 
Ruin. 

'  His  Biirth,  and  ingenuous  Qualifications, 
gave  him,  above  others  of  his  Profeffion,  art 
eafy  and  free  Accefs  to  Court,  and  confe- 
quently  to  the  Queen's  Prefence  ,  who  vouch- 
fafcd  to  difcourfe  him  in  private,  and  with 
great  Familiarity,  (  whenever  it  was  conve- 
nient) not  only  about  Matters  of  his  Pro- 
feffion, and  Law-Bufinefs,  but  alfo  about  the 
arduous  Affairs  of  the  §tate  of  the  Kingdom  ^ 
in  whofeAnfwers,  from  Time  to  Time,  (he 
was  hugely  fatisfy'd,  Neverthclefs,  tho'  fhe 
«Wn-*  u^-;  cheared 
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cheared  him  much  with  the  Bounry  cf  her 
Countenance,  yet  (he  never  cheated  him  with 
the  Bounty  of  her  Hand,  having  never  con- 
ferM  upon  him  any  Office,  whether  of  Ho- 
nour  or  Profit,  fave  only  one  dry  Reverfiou 
c^  the  Regifter^s -Office  in  the  Star-Chamber ^ 
worth  about  1600/.  per  Annum  •,  for  which 
he  waited,  in  expectation,  either  fully,  or 
near  twenty  Years  *,  of  which  OfFice  his  Lord- 
:ihip,  in  Queen  Eliz^abeth'sThii^^  p]eaf;intly 
iaid.  That  it  was  like  another  Mans  Ground 
•lying  upon  his  Koufe,  which  tni^ht  7nend  his 
FrofpeUy  but  did  not  fill  his  Barn.  Never- 
thelefs,  in  the  Reign  of  King  Ja?nes,  lie  at 
lafl  enjoy*d  it,  and  managed  it  by  a  Deputy. 
But  this  could  not  be  any  ways  imputed  to 
a  Difatredion,  or  Av^rfenefc  in  the  Queen 
towards  him,  but  to  the  Arts  and  Emulation 
of  a  certain  Peer  at  that  Time  in  great  Fa- 
vour with  the  Queen,  v;ho  f  ibour'd  by  all 
means  to  deprefs  and  ^keep  hiiu  down,  left, 
if  he  had-rifen  to  any  Pitch,  his  own  Glory 
alight   have  been  obfcured  by  hhih 

But  tbd'  he  flood  long  at  a  Stay,  in  the 
Days  of  his  Miflrefs,  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  yet 
after  xhc  change  of  Adminiftration,  and  .co- 
ming in  of  his  new  Mailer,  King  Jr.mes^  he 
made  a  hafty  [^rogrefs  ^  by  whom  he  was 
remarkably  advanced  into  Places  of  Trufl, 
Jionour,  and  Profito  \  have  feen  a  Letter 
in  his  Lordihip*s  own  Hand  to  King  James^ 
wherein  he  acknowledges.  That  he  tpas  tha: 
B  4  MaJIer 
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M^fi^^  ^o  ^-^^^t  ^^^^^  k^^  ra'ifeJ,  and  advanced 
him  nine  Times  ^  thrice  in  Dignity ^  and  fix 
Times  in  Ojjice,  The  Offices  he  means  were, 
I  conceive.  Council  Learned  extraordinary  to 
His  Majefiy  '^  (  as  he  had  been  before  to 
Queen  BU^^nheth  )  Kin£s  Sollicitor-General  ^ 
King^s  Attorney -General  -^  Frivy-Counfellor^  be- 
ing yet  but  Attorney  \  Lord  Kteper  ef  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  -^  laflly,  Lor4  Chan- 
cellar  :  Which  two  laft  Places,  tho'  they 
be  the  fame  in  Authority  and  Power,  yet 
they  differ  in  Patent,  Heighth,  and  Favour 
of  the  Prince  ^  fince  whofe  Time,  none  of 
his  SuccefTors  was  ever  grac'd  with  the  Title 
of  Lord  Chancellor  to  this  Day.  His  Dignities 
were,  firft.  Knight  ,  then.  Baron  ofV^rulam  , 
laflly,  Vifcoimt  St,  Alban  :  Befides  other  good 
Gifts,  and  Bounties  of  the  Hand,  which  his 
Majefiy  was  pleas'd  to  give  him,  both  out  of 
^he  Broad  Seal,  and  Alienation  Office, 

Towards  his  riling  Years,  he  had  Thoughts 
of  Marriage.  Accordingly  he  took  to  Wife, 
Ahce^  one  of  the  Daughters,  and  Co-Heirs  of 
BenediB  Bamhafrt^  Efquire,  and  Aiderman  of 
London'-^  with  virhom  he  receiv'd  a  fufficiently 
ample,  and  liberal  Portion,  as  well  in  Land, 
2s  Money,  Children  by  her  he  had  none  •, 
which  though  they  be  a  Means  to  perpetuate 
our  Naine  after  our  Death,  yet  he  had  the 
Fortune  to  be  blefs'd  with  another  Iffue  to 
perpetuate  his  Memory,  the  7^/^  of  his  Brain, 
Jn  which  he  was  ever  Happy,  and  Wonder- 
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ful  •,  like  Jupiter,  when  he  brought  forth 
Pal/as,  Neither  did  the  Want  of  Children, 
in  the  lead,  abate  his  Affection  to  his  Con- 
fort,  whom  he  ever  profecuted  with  the  high- 
eft  conjugal  Love,  and  Marks  of  Refped  •  with 
many  rich  Gifts,  and  Settlements,  belides  a 
matrimonial  Robe  of  Honour,  which  flie  wore 
twenty  Years  after  his  Death.  For  fo  long 
flie  furviv'd  her  honourable  Husband. 

The  laft   Five  Years  of  his  Life,  with- 
drawing  from  Civil    Affairs,  and  an  adive 
Life,  he  employ'd  wholly  in  Contemplation 
and  Studies.     A  Thing  which  he  feems  to 
have  had  moft  at  Heart  ^  as  if  he  had  affeded 
to  dye  in  the  Shade,  rather  than  in  the  Light. 
Whereof  plain  Difcoveries  are  to  be  met  with, 
in  perufing  his  Works.    In  which  Time  he 
compofed  the  greateft  Part  of  his  Books,  both 
in  Englifi  and  Latin ;  which  [  will  endeavour 
to   ennumerate  in   the  jull:   Order  of  Time 
(  being  prefent,  and    obfcrving  it  )  wherein 
they  were  Written.     They  (land  thus.    The' 
Hiflory   of  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
King  of  England,  in    the    Engliflj  Tongue. 
4becedariittn  l^atur^  ^    a  Metaphyfical  Piece, 
which  by  fome  ill  Fate  is  loft.     Hijioria  Ten- 
toriim,      Hijioria   Vit£   et   Mortis,      Hijiorid 
Denfj,    et  Rari,  now  firft  Printed.     Hi/Ioria 
Gravis,  &  Levis  ^  which  is  alfo  loft.     Thefe 
Pooks  written   in  Latin,    Afterwards  certain 
fragments  in  EngliJJj  ^  as,   A  Difcourfe  of  a 
If^ar  with  Spain.     A  Dialogue  touching  an 
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Holy  War,  The  Fable  of  the  New  Atlantis. 
A  Preface  to  a  Digeji  of  the  Laws  of  En- 
gland. The  begimmg  of  the  Hijlory  of  the 
Reign  of  HQury  the  Eighth  King  .9/ England. 
There  had  pafs*d  between,  A  Work  concefn- 
Ing  the  Advattcement  ^f  Learning  ^  in  the 
Tranflating  of  which,  by  his  own  proper 
Strength,  and  without  Help,  out  of  EjigUjh 
into  Latin^  he  laboured  exceedingly,  and  en- 
lich'd  it  every  where  with  many  and  vari- 
ous Additions  and  Enlargements.  After- 
wards,  Coitnfeh  Civil  and  Moral,  (  call'd  be- 
fore, Effajis  )  but  then  enlarg'd  bath  ia  Num- 
ber and  Weight,  in  the  Englijb  Tongue.  The 
Converfion  of  certain  Ffalms  of  David  into 
EngUfli  Verfe,  Again  -.^  The  Tranflation  of 
certain  Writings  of  his  out  of  Englifh  into 
Latin  ;  as,  The  Eijlory  of  King  Henry  the 
Seventh,  Connfels  Civil  and  Moral  •,  call'd 
after  that,  Sermones  Fideles  ^  or,  Interiors 
Rerum,  The  Dialogue  of  the  Holy  War  / 
And,  The  Fable  of  the  New  Atlantis  *,  to 
gratify  Foreigners,  who,  he  was  told,  had  a 
Defire  to  fee  them.  \i\s  Book  of  The  Wif 
dom  of  the  Antients,  revifed.  Inquifitio  de 
Magnete,  T</pica  Inquifitionis  de  Luce  d^  Lu- 
mine,  Laftly,  Sylva  Sylvarum  •,  or.  The  Na- 
tural Hijiory,  an  Englifi  Piece.  And  thcfe 
were  the  Fruits  and  Produdions  of  his  hft 
Years.  Books  wrote  before  that  Time,  I 
snention  not.  His  Lordfliip  alfo  defign*d 
(  upon  the  Motion  of  His  Majefty  K-  Charles) 
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to  have  written  the  Reign  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth  :  But  that  Book  went  no  fur- 
ther than  Defign  only,  God  not  indulging 
our  glorious  Author  longer  Life.  However 
there  is  a  Specimen  extant  of  that  Hiftory, 
being  the  Produft  of  a  few  Morning  Hours 
of  one  Day,  amongft  his  Lordfliip's  Mifcella- 
11  y  Works  publifh'd  in  Englijb  ^  by  which  yoa 
may  fee,  ex  itngite  Leonem, 

There  is  a  Commemoration  due,  as  well 
to  the  Virtues,  and  Abilities  of  this  Great 
Man,  as  to  the  Courfe  of  his  Life.  Thofe 
Abilities,  which  commonly  are  parted,  and  go 
(ingle  in  other  Men,  tho'  of  prime  Parts, 
met  together,  and  were  married  as  it  were 
in  him.  Thofc  were,  Sharpnefs  of  Wit^ 
Strength  of  Memoiy^  4  piercing  Judgment^ 
and  a  flozmng  Elocution,  For  the  former 
Three,  his  Books  do  abundantly  fpeak  them  •, 
of  which  (  as  Hirtius  lays  o(  Julius  C^far  ) 
how  well  and  correBly  he  vprote  them^  let  the 
World  judge  ;  but  with  what  eafe  and  quick' 
nefs  he  dilated  them,  I  know  my  felf.  But 
for  the  Fourth,  that  is,  his  Elocution^  I  (hall 
mention  what  I  my  lelf  heard  Sir  JFalter 
Rawleigh  (  whofe  Judgment  may  well  be  truf- 
ted  )  once  fpeak  of  him  •,  That  the  Earl  of 
SALISBURY  was  a  good  Speaker,  but  no 
good  ? en-Man  -^  on  the  other  Hand,  That  the 
Earl  ^/NORTHAMFTOM  was  a  good 
2 en- Man,  biH  no  good  Speaker  ^  but  that 
5ir  FRANCIS  Bx\  COM  excelled  in  both. 
Speaking  and  Writing,  I 
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1  have  often  thought,  that,  if  there  was 
any  Man,  whom  God  vouchfaf*d  to  illumi- 
cate  with  a  Beam  of  Human  Knowledge, 
in  thefe  modern  Times,  it  was  undoubtedly 
He.  For  though  he  was  a  great  Reader  of 
Books,  yet  that  he  drew  his  Knowledge 
lirom  Books  only,  muft  never  be  granted  ^ 
feut  from  certain  Principles  and  Notions, 
lighted  up  within  himfelf  ^  which  notwith- 
Handing  he  vented  not  ralhly,  but  with  great 
Caution,  and  Circumfpedlion,  His  Vovum 
Organum  (  which  in  his  own  Account  was 
the  chiefeft  of  his  Works)  was  no  flight 
Imagination,  or  Fancy  of  his  Brain  ^  but  a 
£xt  as  it  were,  and  radicated  Notion  ♦,  the 
Frodu6lion  of  many  Years  inceffant  Labour. 
I  my  felf  have  found,  among  his  Lord(hip's 
private  Papers,  about  twelve  Copies  of  the 
J^ovum  Organum^  labourM,  and  revifed  from 
Year  to  Year,  and  every  Year  ftill  further 
polifh'd  and  amended,  till  at  lad  it  came 
to  that  Frame,  in  which  it  was  publifh'd  : 
As  many  living  Creatures  lick  their  Young, 
till  they  bring  them  to  Strength  of  Limbs. 

Jn  the  compofing  of  his  Books,  he  prin- 
cipally drove  at  Strength  and  Perfpicuity  of 
Ex  predion  5  not  Elegancy,  or  Sprucenefs  of 
Language  .  And  in  Writing,  or  Didating, 
would  often  ask,  If  the  Meaning  were  ex- 
frejsd  clearly  and  plainly  enough  :  As  know- 
ing it  fit,  that  Words  fhould  be  fubfervient 
to  Matter,  not  Matter  to  Words.    And  if  he 

happen'd 
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happened  to  hit  upon  a  polite  Stile,  (  as  he 
was  reckoned  a  Mailer  of  the  Englijb  Tongue  ) 
it  was  becaufe  he  could  do  no  otherwifc. 
Neither  was  he  taken  with  trifling  and  play- 
ing upon  Words  ,  but  did  ever  purpofely 
and  induftrioufly  avoid  it  ^  well  knowing 
that  fuch  Fooleries  are  but  Deviations  and- 
DigreHTions  from  the  Scope  intended,  and  pre- 
judice, and  derogate,  not  a  little,  from  the 
Gravity  and  Dignity  of  the  Stile. 

He  was  no  Plodder  upon  Books  :  For 
though  he  read  much,  and  that  with  great 
Judgment,  and  rejedlion  of  Impertinencies 
incident  to  many  Authors,  yet  he  would  in-> 
terlace  a  moderate  Relaxation  of  Mind  with 
his  Studies  ^  as  gentle  Walking,  Coaching, 
flow  Riding,  playing  at  Bowls,  and  other 
fuch-like  Exercifes.  And  yet  he  would  lofe 
no  Time  ^  for,  upon  hisfirft  return,  he  would 
immediately  fall  to  Reading,  or  Thinking  a- 
gain  ^  and  fo  fufFer'd  no  Moment,  or  Slip  of 
Time,  to  be  loft,  and  pafs  by  him  unprofita- 
bly. 

You  might  call  his  Table  a  Refedion  of 
the  Ear,  as  well  as  the  Stomach  :  Like  the 
No8es  Attics,  or  Entertainments  of  the  Deip- 
nofophifis  ♦,.  wherein  a  Man  might  be  refrefh'd 
in  his  Mind  and  Underflanding,  no  lefs  than 
in  his  Body.  I  have  known  fome  of  no 
mean  Parts,  that  have  profcfs'd  to  make  ufe 
of  their  Note. Books,  when  they  have  rifeii 
from  his  Table.     He  never   took  a   Pride, 

as 
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as  is  the  Humour  of  fome,  in  putting  any 
of  his  Guefts,  or  that  otherwife  difcours'd 
with  him,  to  the  Blufli  •,  but  was  ever  ready 
to  countenance  and  encourage  their  Abilities, 
whatever  they  v/ere.  Neither  was  he  one 
that  would  appropriate  the  Difcourfe  to  him- 
felf  alone,  but  left  a  Liberty  to  the  reft  of 
the  Company  to  take  their  Turns  ^  wherein 
he  took  Pleafureto  hear  a  Man  fpeak  in  his 
own  Faculty,  and  would  draw  him  on,  and 
allure  him  to  difcourfe  upon  fuch  a  Subjedc 
And  for  himfelf,  he  defpifed  no  Man's  Ob- 
fervations  ^  but  would  light  his  Torch  at  any 
Man's  Candle. 

His  Opinions,  and  AfTertions,  were  fcarce 
ever  controverted  •,  and  whilft  he  difcours'd, 
all  hearken'd,  and  none  contradi(3:ed ;  as  if 
he  had  utter'd  Oracles,  rather  than  Difcour- 
fes.  Which,  I  think,  may  be  imputed  ei- 
ther to  the  exa«^  weighing  of  his  Sentence, 
before  he  declar'd  it,  in  the  Scales  of  Truth 
and  Reafon  •,  or  to  the  Eftcem  wherein  he 
was  univerfally  held,  that  no  Man  v/ould 
conteft  with  him.  So  that  there  was  ho  Ar- 
gumentation, or  Pro  and  Co?i  known  at  his 
Table  :  Or,  if  there  chanced  to  be  any,  it 
was  carried  with  much  Submiflion  and  Mo- 
deration. 

I  have  often  obferv'd,  and  fo  have  other 
Men  of  great  Account,  that  if  he  had  occafion, 
in  Difcourfe,  to  repeat  another  Man's  Words 
after  him,  he  had  a  Faculty  to  drefs  them 

ill 
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in  new  and  better  Apparel  :  So  that  the 
Author  {hould  find  his  own  Speech  bettered 
in  the  Stile,  but  in  Senfe  and  Subftance  the 
fame  *,  as  if  it  had  been  natural  to  him  ta 
life  good  Forms  :  As  OvU  fpake  of  his  F»- 
eulty  of  Verfifying  ^ 

£;  q^uod  ter.taham  die  ere,  Verfm  erau 

Whenever  his  Office  oblig'd  him  (as  he 
was  of  the  Kin^s  Counsel  Learned)  to  charge 
any  Offender,  either  in  Criminal^  or  Capital 
Matters,  he  never  fhew'd  any  thing  of  Raugh- 
tinefs,  or  Infult  over  the  Delinquent  *,  but  be- 
hav'd  hirafelf  with  Mildnefs,  and  decent  Tem- 
per r  And  though  he  knew  it  his  Duty,  as 
concern'd  for  the  King,  to  charge  the  Party 
Home,  yet  he  carried  it  fo  as  to  caff;  a  fevere 
Eye  upon  the  Example,  and  a  merciful  Eye 
1.1  pon  the  Ferfon.  And  in  Affairs  of  State, 
when  he  was  made  of  the  Frivj-Coiwcit^ 
he  obferv'd  an  excellent  Method  of  Jduf^ 
Jiiig  \  not  engaging  his  Mafier  in  any  preci- 
pitatc,  or  unpopular  and  oppreffive  Counfels  • 
but  in  moderate,  and  equal  Courfes :  King 
James  honouring  him  with  this  Teftimony, 
That  he  had  the  Knack  of  inanaging  Bufmefs 
hi  a  pleajing  agrerutble  Manner  -,  and  declar'd. 
That  was  the  ^Fay  which  was  moft  accord- 
ifig  to   his.  own  Heart, 


Neither 
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Neither  was  he  (  when  there  was  Occa- 
fion  )  lefs  Gracious  with  the  Subjeds  of  the 
Kingdom,  than  with  the  King  himfelf.  He 
was  ever  very  acceptable  to  the  Hotffe  of 
Commons y  whilft  he  was  a  Member  thereof. 
Being  the  King's  Attorney^  and  chofen  to  a 
Place  in  Parliament,  he  was  allow'd  and  dif- 
pens'd  with,  to  fit  in  the  Honfe,  which  was 
not  permitted  to  other  Attornies,  And  as  he 
had  the  Reputation  of  a  good  Servant  to  his 
Mafler,  being  never,  in  ij^  Yeafs  Service, 
(  as  himfelf  averr'd  )  rebuked  by  the  King,- 
for  any  Offence  relating  to  His'  Majefty  j  fo 
he  had  the  Charai^er  of  a  good  Mafter  to 
his  own  Servants  ^  and  freely  rewafded  their 
long  Attendance  with  good  Places,  when  they 
fell  into  his  Power  ^  which  was  the  Caufe 
why  he  was  almofl  tired  with  Importunities 
to  admit  fo  many  young  Gentlemen  of  Blood 
and  Quality  into  the  Number  of  his  Reti- 
nue. And  if  any  of  them  made  an  ill  Ufe 
of  his  Grace  and  Favour,  it  muft  be  impu- 
ted only  to  an  Errour  in  the  Goodnefs  of 
his  Nature,  and  be  a  perpetual  Mark  of  In- 
famy and  Indifcretion  upon  them. 

This  great  Man  was  ftridly  Religious.  For 
though  the  World  be  apt  to  brand  great  Po- 
liticians, and  exalted  Wits,  with  the  Name 
of  Atheijis,  yet  He  was  converfantwith  God  ^ 
as  evidently  appears  by  various  Teftimonies, 
fcatter'd  throughout  the  whole  Thread  of 
his  Works.    Otherwifc  he  would  have  de- 

ftroy'ti 
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ftroy'd,  and  overturn'd  his  own  Principles, 
which  were.  That  a  fmattering  in  Pbilofo^ 
phy  draws  the  Mind  from  Gody  as  attribu^ 
tin^  too  much  to  fecond  Caiifes  ^  but  a  full 
Draught  of  Philofophy^  brings  it  about  agaitk 
to  God,  Now  that  He  was  a  deep  Phzlofo- 
pher,  I  believe  there  is  no  one  that  will  de- 
ny. And  not  only  fo  5  but  he  was  both  a* 
ble  and  ready  to  render  a  Reafon  of  the  Hope^ 
tphich  was  in  him  ^  which  that  Writing  of  his. 
The  Confejfwn  of  Faith,  doth  abundantly  te- 
ftify.  He  repaired  frequently  (  when  his 
Health  would  permit  hira  )  to  the  Service 
of  the  Church  5  to  hear  Sermons  ^  to  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  Sacrament  ^  and  at  laft  di- 
ed in  the  true  Faith,  eftablifh'd  in  the  Church 
of  England,  . 

This  niay  be  laid  down  for  a  certain  Truth; 
That  he  was  entirely  void  of  all  Malice  5 
which  (  as  he  faid  himfelf  )  he  neither  bred^ 
nor  fed.  As  for  revenging  of  Injuries,  he  ne- 
ver fo  much  as  thought  of  it  ^  for  which,  if 
he  had  been  fo  difpos'd,  he  was  arm'd  both 
with  Opportunity  and  Power.  He^«s  no 
Heaver  df  Men  oat  of  theii:  Places  •,  as  if  the 
Ruin  and  Undoing  of  others  were  Fatnefi 
to  his  Bones.  He  was  no  Defamer  of  any 
Man  to  his  Prince.  One  Day,  when  a  great 
Sraterman,  that  had  been  no  Friend  of  his^ 
was  newly  dead,  the  King  ask'd  him,  JVbat 
he  thought  of  that  Lord  tvhich  tvJs  gone  ^ 
to  whom  he   made  anfvver,  Thdt  he  was  cne 

VOL.  IL  e  thiit 
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that  never  would  have  advanced  or  improved 
His  Majefiys  Ejiate  *,  but  undoubtedly  he  would 
have  done  his  befl  to  keep  it  from  being  worfe. 
Which  I  reckon  not  among  his  moral,  but 
his  chriftian   Virtues. 

His  Fame  is  greater,  and  founds  louder  a- 
broad,  and  in  foreign  Parts,  than  at  Home, 
in  his  own  Nation  •,  thereby  verifying  that 
divine  Oracle,  J  Prophet  is  not  without  Ho- 
Tiottr,  fave  in  his  own  Countrey^  and  in  his 
ownHoufe.  Concerning  which,  I  will  give 
you  a  I'afte  only,  out  of  a  Letter,  written 
from  Italy  (  the  Store-Houfe  of  refined  Wits  ) 
to  the  late  Earl  of  Devo7jfiire,  then  the  Lord 
Candif),  It  was  thus  :  /  will  expeS  the 
ISIEWESSATS  of  my  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon  •,  as  alfo  his  Hijlory^  and  whatever 
elfe  he  is  compofmg^  with  great  Impatience  : 
But  particularly^  in  his  Hijlory  I  promife  7ny 
felf  a  perfeEi  and  Jifiifi'd  Fiece^  efpecially  in 
Henry  the  Seventh  -^  where  he  will  have  Scope 
to  exercife  the  Talent  of  his  divine  Underfiand- 
ing.  This  Lord  is  daily  more  and  more  known, 
and  Ms  Works  here  ?nore  and  more  delighted 
in  '^  and  thofe  Men  that  have  a  more  than  or- 
dinary hifight  into  human  Affairs,  efteem  hi?n 
one  of  the  moji  capable,  and  mofl  fublime  Spi- 
rits of  this  Age  ^   and  he  is  truly  fitch. 

Now  his  fame  does  not  decay  by  length 
of  Time,  but  encreafes  rather.  Divers  of 
his  Books  have  been  taught  to  fpeak  other 
Languages,  as  well  Learned  as  Modern,  both 

foiii^ 
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bme  time  fince,  and  lately,  by  the  Natives  of 
thofc  Countries.  Several  Perfons  of  Qua- 
lity, during  his  Lordfliip's  Life,  crofs*d  the 
Seas  into  England,  for  no  other  Reafon  but 
to  fee  him,  and  to  gain  an  Opportunity  of 
difcourfing  with  him.  One  of  whom  he  pre- 
fented  with  his  Pidure,  at  full  length,  to 
carry  into  France  with  him  ^  which  that 
Stranger  acknowledg'd  would  be  a  Thing 
moft  acceptable  to  his  Country-men,  that  fo 
they  might  enjoy  the  Image  of  his  Perfon, 
as  well  as  the  Images  of  his  Brain,  his  Books» 
Amongft  the  reft,  Marquis  Fiaty  a  French  No- 
bleman, who  came  AmbafTador  into  Efigland 
the  firft  Year  of  Queen  Marj^  Wife  to  King 
Charles^  was  taken  with  an  extraordinary  De- 
fire  to  fee  him.  And  meeting  with  an  Op° 
portunity  for  it,  when  he  was  come  into  his 
Chamber,  being  then,  through  Weaknefs,  con- 
fined to  his  Bed,  he  faluted  him  in  a  Stile  a 
little  of  the  grandeft  j  That  his  Lordjhip  had 
ever  been  to  him  like  the  Angels^  of  whom  he 
had  heard  mitch^  a?id  had  alfo  read  mticB 
of  them  in  Books ^  but  was  never  indulged  d 
ISight  of  them.  After  which  Interview,  fo 
intimate  a  Friendfhip  was  contraded  betweeii 
them,  and  the  Marquis  did  fo  much  revere 
him,  that  befides  frequent  VilitS,  Letters  pafs'd 
between  them  Under  the  Titles  arid  Appella- 
tions of  Father  ?indi  Son,  As  for  Salutations^ 
without  Number,  by  Letters  from  foreign 
Worthies,  devoted  to  Wifdoraj  or  good  Learn- 
G  3  ingy 
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ing,  I  forbear  to  mention  them  ^  becaufe  this 
is  a  Thing,  common  to  other  Men  of  Note, 
together   with  him. 

But  when  I  fpeak  of  his  Fame,  I  would 
be  underflooci  not  i^  the  Exclufive,  but  in 
the   Comparative  only  ^  for  his   Reputation 
is  not  dec^y'd,  or  weak,  but   flrong  and  vi- 
gorous, among  thofe  of  his   Country  alfo  ^ 
efpeciaily  fuch  as  are  ©f  a  more  acute   and 
fublime   Underftanding  •,  which  I    will   ex- 
emplify but  with  two  Teflimonies,  and   no 
more.     The  former  is  this  :     When  his  Hi- 
Jlcry   of   the   Reigii    of  Henry    the   Seventh 
was  ready  for  the   Frefs,  it  was  delivered  by 
King  James   to  the   Lord   Brook  to  perufe  y 
who,  when  he   had  difpatch'd  it,   return'd 
it  to  the  Author  with  this  Elogy,  Commend 
me  to    his   Lordjliip^,    and  ciefire  him    to  get 
good  Paper  and  hik,  for  the  Work  is  incom» 
parable.     The  other  fhall  be  that  cf  Doctor 
Sarniiel  Collins^    late  ProfefTor  of  Divinity, 
and  Provoft  of  King's  College  in  Cambridge^ 
a  Man  of  no  vulgar  Wit,  who  affirm'd  to 
iijfx,  (  whether  in   Mirth  or   Earneft  )   That 
when  he   had  read  the  Book  of  the  Advance- 
ment  of  Learnings  be  jound  himfelfin  a  cafe 
to  begin  his  Studies  anew  *,    and  that  he  had 
lojl  all  the  lime  of  his    Studying   before, 

'  It  hath  been  delired  by  fome  Ferfons,  that 
fomething   Ihould   be  inferted    touching    hi* 
Diet,   and  the  Regimen  of  his  Health  ^   for 
that,  by  reafon  vt    his  univerfal  Inlight  in- 
to 
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to  Nature,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  to  fome  an 
Example  therein.  For  his  Diet,  k  was  ra- 
ther pjentihji  and  liberal,  as  his  Stomach 
would  bear,  than  low  or  retrained  ^  which 
he  elfewhere  commended  in  his  Hijhry  of 
Life  and  Death,  In  his  younger  Years  he  fed 
f  chiefly  upon  the  finer  and  hghter  Meats 
(  as  Fowls,  and  the  hke  )  bur,  upon  fur- 
ther Experience,  he  approv'd  rather  the 
flronger  M.eats,  fuch  as  the  Shambles  afford  , 
as  thofe  Meats  which  bred  the  ftronger  and 
more  folid,  and  (  to  ufe  his  own  Words) 
the  lefi  diffipahle  Juices  of  the  Body  ^  and 
would  often  eat  nothing  elfe,  though  there 
were  other  Dilhes  upon  the  Table.  You  may 
be  lure  he  would  by  no  means  negledl  thac 
himfelf,  which  you  find  fo  much  extord  in 
his  Writings^  that  is,  the  frequent  ule  of 
hitre,  whereof  he  took  the  Quantity  of  about 
thre^  Grains,  in  thin,  warm  Broth,  every 
Morning,  for  thirty  Years,  more  or  le(s,  next 
before  his  Death.  As  for  Medicipje,  it  is  true, 
tii^i  he  lived  Medkijiaily,  but  not  Mfer^'^bk  •, 
for  he  conflantly  took  half  a  Dram,  and  no 
more,  of  Rhubarb,  iiififevi  in  a  Draught  of 
White -Wine  and  Beer  mingled  together,  for 
?:he  fpace  of  half  an  Hour,  once  in  fix  or 
feven  Days  :  And  that  a  little  before  Meat 
(  whether  Dinner,  or  Supper)  that  it  might 
dry  the  Body  the  lefs  ,  which  (  as  hiuifeif 
ailcrted  )  carried  away  frequently  the  grouer 
Haiiiours  of  the  Body,  without  caufing  the 
C  5  spirits 
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Spirits  to  exhale,  which  repeated  Sweatings 
do.  And  for  other  Phyfick,  (  whatfoever 
hath  been  commonly  faid  )  he  ufed  nonco 
The  Receipt  for  the  Goitt,  which  himfelf 
was  the  Author  of,  and  which,  upon  fre- 
quent Experience,  eafed  his  Pain  within  two 
Hours,  is  extant  in  the  End  of  the  Natura!% 
Biftory, 

It  may  feem  that  the  Moon  had  fome  prin- 
cipal Place  in  the  Figure  of  his  Nativity» 
For  as  often  as  the  Moon  was  eclipfed,  he 
was  feiz'd  with  a  fudden  Fit  of  Fainting  ^ 
and  that  tho'  he  had  no  previous  Knowledge 
of  the  Lunar  Defed  :  And  the  Eclipfe  no 
fooner  ceas'd,  but  he  recover'd,-  and  came 
to  himfelf  again. 

He  died  on  the  19th  Day  of  Aprils  in  the 
Year  1626,  early  in  the  Morning  of  the  Day 
celebrated  for  our  Saviour's  Refurredion,  in 
the  66th  Year  of  his  Age,  at  the  Earl  of 
AninddVs  Houfe,  in  High^Gate,  near  Lon- 
doyi  J  to  which  Place  he  cafually  repair- 
ed eight  Days  before,  for  Diverfion,  and 
not  with  defign  to  flay  ^  God  fo  ordaining, 
that  he  Ihould  dye  there  of  a  gentle  Fever, 
accompanied  with  a  violent  Deiluxion,  where» 
by  the  Rheum  fell  fo  plentifully  upon  his 
Breafl,  that  he  dyed  by  Suffocation.  He 
was  buried  in  St.  Michaels  Church,  at  St.. 
Albans  ^  the  Place  appointed  for  his  Burial 
by  his  laft  Will  and  Teftament,  both  becaufe 
the  Body  of  his  Mother  v/as  inter'd  there , 

and 
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and  becaufe  it  was  the  only  Church  remahi- 
ing  from  the  Ruins  of  old  Ventlam.  Where 
he  hath  a  noble  Monument  of  White  Mar- 
Me  erec^led  for  hiin  (  by  the  Care  and  Grati- 
tude of  Sir  Tbc7n(iis  Meaiitys,  Kt.  his  Execu- 
tor, and  formerly  his  Lordihip's Secretary,  and 
afterwards  Clark  of  the  Privy-Council,  under 
two  Kings )  reprefenting  hi's  Effigies  fitting 
m  a  Chair,  and  ftudying  ^  together  with 
an  Epitaph  cojnpofed  out  of  Love  and  Admi- 
ration, by  that  accomplifh'd  Gentleman,  and 
bright  Wit,  Sir  Henry  JFotton. 

But  howfoever  his  Body,  which  he  depo- 
fited,  was  mortal,  yet  his  Works  and  Memo- 
ry will  undoubtedly  live,  and  endure  as 
long  as  the  World  endures.  In  order  to 
which,  I  have  thought  good  (  according  to 
my  poor  Ability  )  to  make  this  Colledfon, 
luch  as  n  is,  by  way  of  contributing  (  af- 
ter a  lort  )  to  the  propagating  of  his  Name 
to  Pofteruy. 


The 
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Quigemis  humanum  ingeniofuperavit^  et  on 
Mejiinxit  Jiellas^  exortus  uti  jEtbereus  Sol, 


omnes 

oL 

Lucr„ 


T  Have  heard,  that  it  is  a  Rule  among  the 
J-  ConventuaJs  of  fevenl  Orders  in  the  Ro- 
mifi  Church,  to  (hut  them  (elves  up  at  a  cer- 
iain  Time  of  the  Year,  not  only  from  the 
World  in  general,  but  from  the  Members  of 
their  own  Fraternity,  and  to  pafs  away  fe- 
veral  Days  by  themfelves,  in  fettling  Accounts 
between  their  Maker  and  their  own  Souls, 
in  cancelling  unrepented  Crimes,  and  re- 
newing their  Contrads  of  Obedience  for  the 
future.  Such  dated  Times  for  particu- 
lar Ads  of  Devotion,  or  the  exercifc  of 
certain  religious  Duties^  have  been  enjoin'd 
in  all  civil  Government,'whatever  Deity  they 
worfhipped,  or  whatever  Religion  they  pro- 
fededc  That  which  may  be  done  at  all 
Times,,  is  often  totally   negleScd  and  for- 

gottenj 
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gotten,  unlefs  fixed  and  determined  to  foiiie 
Time  more  than  another  •,  and  therefore,  tho* 
feveral  Duties  may  be  fuitable  to  every  Day 
of  our  Lives,  they  are  mod  likely  to  be  per- 
formed, if  fome  Days  are  more  particularly 
fet  apart  for  the  Pradice  of  them.  Our 
Church  has  accordingly  inftituted  feveral  Sea- 
fons  of  Devotion,  when  Time,  Cuftom,  Pre- 
fcription,  and  (  if  I  may  fo  fay  )  the  Fa^ 
fhion  it  felf,  call  upon  a  Man  to  be  feri- 
pus  and  attentive  to  the  great  End  of  his 
Being. 

I  have  hinted  in  fome  former  Papers,  that 
the  greatefi:  and  wifeft  of  Men  in  all  Ages 
and  Countries,  particularly  in  Rom^  and 
Greece,  were  renowned  for  their  Piety  and 
Virtue.  Jt  is  nqw  my  Intention  to  Ihow 
how  thofe  in  our  own  Nation,  that  have 
been  unqueftionably  the  moffc  eminent  for 
Learning  and  Knowledge,  were  likewifc  the 
mofl  eminent  for  their  adherence  to  the  Re- 
ligion of  their  Country. 

I  might  produce  very  {hining  Examples 
among  the  Clergy  •,  but  becaufe  Prieftcrafc 
is  the  common  Cry  of  every  cavilling,  em- 
pty Scribbler,  I  fliall  (hew,  that  all  the  Lay- 
men who  have  exerted  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary Genius  m  their  Writings,  and  were 
the  Glory  of  their  Times,  were  Men  whofe 
Hopes  were  filled  with  Immorcaiity,  and  the 
Profped  of  future  Rewards,  and  Men  who 
Jived  in  a  dutiful  SubmifTion  to  all  the  Do- 
drines  of  Revealed  Religion-  I 
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I  (hall  in  this  Paper  only  inftance  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  a  Man  who  for  the  Great- 
nefs  of  Genius,  and  Compafs  of  Knowledge, 
did  Honour  to  his  Age  and  Country  ♦,  1 
could  almofl  fay,  to  human  Nature  it  fel£ 
He  polTefs'd  at  once  all  thofe  extraordinary 
Talents  which  were  divided  amongft  the 
greateft  Authors  of  Antiquity.  He  had  the 
found,  diftin£l,  comprehehenfive  Knowledge 
of  Anjlotle^  with  all  the  beautiful  Lights, 
Graces,  and  Embellifliments  of  Cicero,  One 
does  not  know  which  to  admire  moft  in  his 
Writings,  the  Strength  of  Reafon,  Force  of 
Stile,   or  Brightnefs  of  Imagination. 

This  Author  has  remarked  in  feveral 
Parts  of  his  Works,  that  a  thorough  Infight 
into  Philofophy  makes  a  good  Believer,  and 
that  a  Smattering  in  it  naturally  produces 
fueh  a  Race  of  defpicable  Infidels,  as  the 
little  profligate  Writers  of  this  prefent  Age, 
whom  ( I  muft  confefs  )  I  have  always  ac- 
cufed  to  my  felf,  not  fo  much  for  their 
Want  of  Faith  as  their  Want  of  Learning. 

I  was  infinitely  pleafed  to  find  among 
the  Works  of  this  extraordinary  Man,  a 
Prayer  of  his  own  compofing,  which  for 
the  Elevation  of  Thought,  and  Greatnefs  of 
Expreffion,  feems  rather  the  Devotion  of 
an  Angel  than  a  Man.  His  principal  Fault 
feems  to  have  been  the  Excefs  of  that  Vir- 
tue which  covers  a  multitude  of  Fauhs. 
This  betrayed  him  to  fo  great  an  Indul- 
gence 
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gence  towards  his  Servants,  who  made  a  cor- 
rupt Ufe  of  it,  that  it  ftrippM  him  of  all 
thofe  Riches  and  Honours  which  a  long  Se- 
ries of  Merits  had  heaped  upon  him.  But 
in  this  Prayer,  at  the  fame  Time  that  we 
find  him  proftrating  himfelf  before  the  great 
Mercy-Seat,  and  humbled  under  Afilidions, 
which  at  that  Time  lay  heavy  upon  him, 
we  fee  him  fupported  by  the  Senfe  of  his 
Integrity,  his  Zeal,  his  Devotion,  and  his 
Love  to  Mankind,  which  give  him  a  much 
higher  Figure  in  the  Minds  of  Thinking 
Men,  than  that  Greatnefs  had  done  from 
which  he  was  fallen.  I  fhall  beg  leave  to 
write  down  the  Prayer  it  klf,  with  the 
Title  to  it,  as  it  was  found  among  his 
Lordfhip's  Papers,  written  by  his  own  Hand  • 
not  being  able  to  furniih  my  Reader  with  an 
Entertainment  more  fuitabie  to  this  folemn 
Time. 


A   Prayer,  or  Pfalm,    made  by  my  Lord 
Bacon,  Chancellor  of  England. 

TV  /f  OS  T  gracious  Lord  God,   my  mcr- 
«  IV J.   ciful  Father  j    from    my   Youth-up, 

*  my  Creator,  my  Redeemer,  my  Comforter. 

*  Thou,  O  Lord,  fdundeft  and  fearcheft  the 

*  Depths  and  Secrets  of  all  Hearts  ;    Thou 

*  acknowledgeft  the  upright  of  Heart  •,  Thou 

'  judgeft 
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*  judgeft   the  Hypocrite  •,    Thou   pondered 

*  Men's  Thoughts  and  Doings,  as  in  a  Ba- 

*  lance  ^    Thou    nieafureft  their  Intentions 

*  as  with  a  Line  :    Vanity  and  crooked  Ways 

*  cannot  be  hid  from  Thee.    Remember,  O 

*  Lord  I  how  thy  Servant  hath  walked  be- 

*  for€  Thee  :  Remember  what  I  have  firft 
^  fought,  and  what  hath  been  principal  ia 
"*  my  Intentions.  I  have  loved  thy  AlTem- 
""  blies,  I  have  mourned  for  the  Divifions  of 
^  thy  Church,  I  have  delighted  in  the 
"^  Bri|htnefs  of  thy  Sanduary,    This  Vine, 

*  which   thy  Right-Hand    hath  planted   in 

*  this  Nation,  I  have  ever  prayed  unto 
«  Thee,  that  it  might  have  the  tirft  and 
«  the  latter  Rain  *,    and  that  it  might  ftretch 

*  her  Branches  to  the  Seas,  and  to  the  Floods. 

*  The  State  and  Bread  of  the  Poor  and  Op- 
'^  prelTed  have   been  precious  in  mine  Eyes, 

*  I  have  hat^d  ail  Cruelty,  and  hardnefe  ojf 
".  Heart.    I  have  (  tho'  in  a  defpifed  Weed  ) 

*  procured  the  Good  of  all  Men.  If  any 
*"  have  been  my  Enemies,  I  thought  not  of 
*^  them  ;  neither  hath  the  Sun  almoft  fet 
'^  upon   my  Dilpleafure  •,  but  I  have  been  as 

*  a   Dove,    free  from  Superfluity     of   Mali- 

*  cioufnefs.  Thy  Creatures  have  been  my 
'  Books,   but  thy  Scriptures  much  more.     I 

*  have  fought  1  bee  in  the  Courts,  Fields, 
'  G?!rdensj  but  I  have  found   Thee  in  thy 
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*  Thoufands  have  been  my   Sins,  and  ten 

*  Thoufands  my  Tranfgrefiions,  but  thy  San- 

*  diiications    have  remained   with  nre,    and 
'  my  Heart  (  through  thy  Grace  )  hath  been 

*  an  unquenched  Coal  upon  thine  Altar. 

'  O  Lord,  my  Strength!  I  havefincemy 

*  Youth  met  with  Thee  in  all  my  Ways,  fey 

*  thy  fatherly  Corapaflions,    by  thy  comfor- 

*  table  Chaftifcraents,  and  by  thy  moft  vifi- 

*  ble  Providence.    As  thy  Favours  have  in- 

*  creafed   upon   me,  fo  have   thy   Correal- 

*  ons  ♦,  fo  as  Thou  haft  been  always  near 
'  me,  O  Lord  !    And  ever  as  ray  worldly 

*  Blefiings  were  exalted,  fo  fecret  Darts  from 
'  Thee  have   pierced   me  ^  and  when  I  have 

*  afcended  before  Men,  1  have  defccnded  in 

*  Humiliation  before  Thee.     And  now  when 

*  I  thought    moft    of  Peace   and    Honour, 
«  thy  Hand  is   heavy   upon   me,    and  hath 

*  humbled  me  according  to  thy  former  lo- 

*  ving  Kindnefs,   keeping  me  ftill  in  thy  fa- 

*  therly  School,  not  as  a  Baftard,  but  as  a 

*  Child.    Juft  are  thy  Judgments  upon  me 

*  for  my  Sins,  which  are    more   in  Nura- 

*  ber  than  the   Sands  of  the  Sea,  but  have 

*  no  proportion  to  thy  Mercies  :     For  what 

*  are  the  Sands  of  the  Sea  >     Earth,  Hea- 

*  vens,  and   all  thefe,    are    nothipg  to    thy 

*  Mercies. 

'  Belides  my  innumerable  Sins,  1  confcfs 

*  before  Thee,  that  I  atn  a  Debtor  to  Thee 

*  il)f  the  gracious  Taknt  of  thy   Gifts  and 

'  Graces, 


XXX 
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Graces,  which  I  have  neither  put  into  a 
Napkin,  nor  put  it  (as  I  ought)  to  Ex- 
changers, where  it  might  have  made  bed 
Profit,  but  mifpent  it  in  Things  for  which 
I  was  Jeaft  fit  :  So  I  may  truly  fay, 
my  Soul  hath  been  a  Stranger  in  the 
Courfe  of  my  Pilgrimage.  Be  merciful 
unto  me,  O  Lord,  for  my  Saviour's  fike, 
and  receive  me  unto  thy  Bofome,  or  guide 
me  in   thy  Ways. 


BACO^'z 


S  J  CON'S  E%s 

C  O  N  T  I  N  U  '  D. 


CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  Difcredits   of  LEARNING, 
and  the  Answer. 


Be   Atigmetitis   Scientiariim,     Lib.  Prim. 


O  clear  the  Way,  and  as  it 
were  to  command  Silence, 
in  order  to  have  the  Tefti- 
monies  concerning  the  ^big- 
nity  of  Learning  to  be  bet- 
ter heard,  without  the  Inter- 
ruption of  tacit  Objedions,  I  have  determined 
m  the  firfl  Place,  to  deliver   Learning  from 

the 
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the  Difgraces  and  Difcredits,  which  Ignorance 
has  tafl  upon  it  ;  but  Ignorance,  under  fe- 
veral  Forms,  appearing  and  discovering  it 
felf  fometimes  in  the  Zeal  of  Divines,  fume, 
times  in  the  Arrogance  of  Politicians,  and 
fometimes  in  the  Errors  of  Learned  Men 
themfelves* 

1  hear  the  firft  fay.  That  Knowledge  i^ 
of  the  Isumher  of  ihofe  Things,  which  are 
to  he  admitted  with  htmitation  and  Caution  : 
That  an  over-great  Appetite  of  Knowledge, 
was  the  firft  Sin,  whereupon  enftted  the  Fall 
cf  Man  •,  and  that  even  to  this  Bay  it  hath 
fomewhat  of  the  Serpent  in  it  ^  for  when  it 
enters,  it  makes  a  Man  fwell  *,  Scientia  in- 
flat.  That  Solomon  is  of  Opinion,  that  there 
is  no  end  of  making  Books  •,  and  that  inucb 
Reading  is  wearinefs  of  the  FleJIj.  And  in  a- 
nother  place,  That  in  much  Wifdom  there  is 
much  Grief  :  Arid  that  l)e  that  encreafetb 
Knowledge,  encreafetb  Anxiety,  That  St. 
Faul  puts  in  a  Caveat,  Ihat  we  be  not  fp oil- 
ed through  vain  Philofophy.  Further,  That 
Experience  deftionfi rates,  thiit  the  learned^fl 
Men  have  been  Arch-Hereticks  5  and  the 
learnedyi  Times  inclined  to  Atheifm,  Finally, 
Thaf  the  contemplation  of  Second  Caufes  de- 
rogates  from  the  Authority  of  the  Firfi  Caufe. 

TO  difcover  then  the  Falfity  of  this  Opi- 
nion, and  the  Weaknefs  of  its  Foundation, 

any 
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any  Man  may  fee  plainly,  that  thefe  Men 
do  not  obferve  and  confidef,  that  the  Know- 
ledge which  occafion'd  the  Fall,  was  not 
that  pure  and  primitive  Knowledge  of  Na- 
ture, by  the  Light  of  which,  Man  gave 
Names  to  other  Creatures  in  Paradife^  as 
they  were  brought  before  him,  according 
to  their  Proprieties  ♦,  but  that  proud  Know- 
ledge of  Good  and  Evil^  by  which  he  af- 
feded  to  fhake  off  God,  and  give  Law  to 
himfelf.  Neither  is  it  any  Quantity  of 
Knowledge,  how  great  foever,  that  can  fwell 
the  Mind,  (ince  nothing  can  fill  the  Soul, 
much  lefs  extend  it,  but  God,  and  the  Con- 
templation of  God  :  And  therefore  Solo^ 
Mofi  fpeaking  of  the  two  principal  Senfes  of 
Inquifition  (Seeitig  and  Hearing  j  faithj  That 
the  Eye  is  never  fatisfied  with  Seeing^  n&r 
the  Ear  with  Hearing,  Ecclef.  i.  8.  And 
if  there  be  no  Fulnefs,  it  follows,  that  the 
Continent  is  greater  than  the  Content» 

el  I  N  like  manner,  of  Knowledge  it  felfj 
^fid  the  Mind  of  Man  (  to  which  the  Sen- 
fes are  but  as  EmifTaries  )  he  defines  in  thefe 
VVordSj  which  he  fubjoins  to  his  Calendar^ 
or  Regifter^  that  fets  down  the  Times  and 
Seafons  of  all  Things,  concluding  thus  t 
God  hath  made  all  ibings  beautiful^  or  de- 
cent^ in  the  true  return  of  their  SeafotiSi 
Ecclef.  ^.11.  Alfo  he  bath  placed  the  World 
i?)  Alans  Heart,  jet  cannot  Man  find  out  the 
VOL.  IL  D  n^ork 
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Work  which  God  vporketh  fnm  the  Begin- 
fling  to  the  End»  By  which  Words  be 
plainly  intimates,  that  God  has  framed  the 
Mind  like  a  Mirrour,  or  Glafs,  capable  of 
the  Image  of  the  Univerfal  World,  and  as 
dcfirous  of  receiving  ir,  as  the  Eye  is  of 
Light,  and  delighted  to  behoid  not  only  the 
Varieties  and  Viciditudes  of  Times,  but  am- 
bitious likewife  to.  fearch,  and  fpy  out  the 
immoveable  and  inviolable  Laws  and  Decrees 
of  Nature.  And  altho'  he  feem  to  infinu- 
ate,  that  the  Whole  of  that  Oeconomy  of 
Nature  (  which  he  calln  the  Work  ufhkh  God 
works  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End)  is 
not  poflible  to  be  found  out  by  Man  -^  this 
does  not  derogate  from  the  Capacity  of  Man, 
but  (hould  be  caft  upon  the  Impedinjents  of 
Knowledge  ^  fuch  as  the  (hortnefs  of  Life-, 
reparation  in  Men's  Studies ,  a  depraved  and 
unfaithful  Tradition  of  Knowledge,  from  hand 
to  hand  •,  and  a  World  of  other  Inconvenien- 
cies,  to  which  the  Condition  of  Man  is  fub- 
jcd:.  For  that' iio  P^^rt  of  the  Univerfe  is 
improper  for  the  Difquifition  of  Man,  he 
ihews  clearly  enough  <in  another  Place, 
ffWhere  he  hys^  The  Spirit  of  Man  is  as  the 
Lajiip  of  God,  wherewith  he  fearcheth  the  In» 
rvards  of  all  Secrets, 

I  F  then  fuch  be  the  Capacity  of  the  Mind 
of  Man,  it  is  manifeft   that  there  is  no'Dan« 
ger  from  the  Quantity  of  Knowledge  (  how- 
large 
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large  foever  )  left  it  ftiould  make  it  fweil  5 
but  merely  in  the  Quality  of  Knowledge, 
which  tho'  never  fo  fmall,  if  it  be  taken 
without  its  proper  Antidote,  hath  a  kind  of 
Malignity  and  Venom  in  it,  full  offlatuous 
Symptoms.  This  Antidote^  or  Corredive- 
Spice  ( the  mixture  whereof  tempers  Know- 
ledge, and  renders  it  exceeding  whoifome ) 
is  Charity,  which  alfo  the  Apoftle  fubjoins 
to  the  former  Claufe,  faying,  Knozvledge  fiif^ 
feth  up,  but  Charity  buildeth  tfp  :  Not  un- 
like that  which  he  delivers  in  another  Place, 
Tho*  (  fays  he  )  I /pake  with  the  Tongues  of 
Men,  and  of  Angels^  and  have  not  Charity,  t 
am  become  as  founding  Brafs,  or  a  tinkling 
Cymbal,  1  Cor.  i^.  Not  but  that  it  is  an 
excellent  Thing  to  fpeak  with  the  Tongues 
of  Men  and  Angels,  but  becaufe  if  it  be 
fevered  from  Charity,  and  not  referr'd  to  i\\t 
pubiick  Good  of  Mankind,  it  will  rather  ex- 
hibit an  empty  Glory,  than  any  folid  Fruit. 

A  S  for  Solomon^s  Cenfure,  touching  the 
Excefs  of  Writing  and  Reading  Books  •,  and 
the  Anxiety  of  Spirit  redounding  from  Know- 
ledge •,  and  that  Admonition  of  St.  P/^r//,  '[hat^ 
we  be  not  feduced  by  vain  Phtlofophy  ^  let 
thofe  Pafluges  be  rightly  explained,  and  they 
do  excellently  point  out  the  true  Bounds 
and  Limits,  within  which  Human  Know- 
ledge is  conhned  and  circumfcribed,  yet  fd 
as  that  She  nuy  be  at  liberty^  without  any 
D  %  Itrau* 
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flraitning,  to  comprehend  and  take  in  the 
univerfal  Nature  of  Things.  The  Limits  are 
Three.  The  Firft^  That  we  do  not  fo  place 
our  Felicity  in  Knowledge,  as  to  forget  our 
Mortality.  The  Second^  That  we  do  not  fo 
ufe  our  Knowledge,  as  that  it  may  be  the 
occafion  of  Anxiety,not  Tranquillity  of  Mind. 
The  ThirJ,  That  we  do  not  think,  by  the 
Contemplation  of  Nature,  to  be  able  to  reach 
the  Divine  Myfteries. 

A  S  to  the  Firfl,  Solomon  doth  excellently 
expound  himfelf  in  another  Place  of  the  fame 
Book,  Ecclef.  2.  19.  &c\  I  Jarv  well,  faith 
be,  th^t  Wifdom  recedeth  as  far  from  Folly , 
as  Light  pom  Darkiiefs,  The  wife  Man's 
Eves  keep  watch  in  his  Head^  ivhereas  the 
fool  roveth  about  in  Darknefs  ♦,  but  withal 
I  learn'd^  that  the  fame  Mortality  involves 
them  both, 

FOR  the  Second^  Certain  it  is,  that  no 
Anxiety,  or  Perturbation  of  Mind,  refults 
iTom  Knowledge,  but  merely  by.  Ac- 
cident. For  all  Knowledge,  and  Wonder, 
C  which  is  the  Seed  of  Knowledge  )•  is  in  it 
felf  Pieafant  •,  but  when  Conclufions  are 
drawn  from  it,  which  being  obliquely  ap- 
plied to  our  own  Particular,  beget  either 
weak  Fears,  or  vaft  Defires,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  arifes  that  Vexation,  arjd  Trouble 
of  Mind,  of  which  w^e  are  fpeaking  :     for 

then 
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then  Knowledge  is  no  longer  Dry  Lights  f  as 
Heracluus  tlTe  Ohfcure,  would  have  ir,  Lu- 
men  ficaim  cpuma  anwia  •,  Dry  Ijghfs  the 
befi  Soul  J  but  becomes  Lumen  tnadiditm^  at- 
que  Hivnoribus  AffeSlumn  maceratiim  •,  Light 
jleeped  and  infufed  in  the  Humours  of  the 
Ajjections, 

THE  Third  Rule  requires  a  mor^  accu- 
rate Difquifition,  and  is  not  to  be  lightly 
palled  over.  For  if  any  Man  thinks,  by  a 
View  and  Enquiry  into  fenlible  and  materi- 
al Things,  to  attain  fo  much  Light,  as  will 
be  fufficient  to  difcover  the  Nature,  or  Will 
of  God,  that  Man  indeed  is  fpoiVd  through 
vain  Philofophy.  For  the  Conteuiphtion  of 
the  Creatures,  with  regard  to  the  Creatures 
themfelves,  produces  Knowledge*,  but  with 
regard  to  God,  Wonder  only,  which  is  a 
kind  of  broken  Knowledge.  And  therefore 
it  was  moll:  aptly  faid  by  one  of  Plato's 
School  :  That  Human  Senfes  refemhle  the 
Sun,  which  reveals  indeed  the  TerreJIrial 
Globe,  but  feals  itU  the  Celejiial,  and  the 
Stars.  So  the  Senfe  difcovers  natur.il  Things 
but  darkens  and  fhuts  up  Divine.  And  hence 
it  hath  come  to  pafs,  that  tome  of  the  learn- 
ed Tribe  have  tumbled  into  Hereu',  whiill 
I  hey  iabour'd  lo  fly  up  to  the  Secrets  of 
the  Deity,  upon  the  waxen  Wings  oi  tic 
Senfes. 

D  3  AS 
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A  S  to  the  Conceit  of  thofe,-  ^lio  are  of 
Opinion  that  too  much  Knowledge  inclines 
the  Mind  to  Atheifm,  and  that  the  Igno- 
rance of  Second  Caufes  is,  as  it  were,  a  Mid- 
wife to  our  Piety  towards  the  Firft  Caufe, 
1  would  willingly  ask  thefe  Perfons  Joh\ 
Queftion,  Job  15.  7.  Whether  it  he  fit  ta 
hie  for  God,  and  for  his  Sake  to  /peak  de- 
^eitfnUy^  that  we  may  gratify  him  .«?  For  it 
is  plain,  that  God  worketh  nothing  in  Na- 
ture, accordmg  to  ordinary  Courfe,  but  by 
Second  Caufes  :^  and  if  they  would  have  it 
otherwife  believed,  'twould  be  mere  Impo- 
|lure,  as  it  were,  in  favour  to  God  -^  and 
nothing  eife,  but  to  offer  to  the  Author  of 
Truth,  the  unclean   Sacrifice  of  a  Lye. 

BUT  further,  it  is  an  allured  Truth^ 
and  warranted  by  Experience,  that  a  ftnall, 
or  fuperficial  Tafte  of  Philofophy,  may  per- 
chance incline  a  Man  to  Atheifm,  but  that 
a  deeper  Draught  brings  him  back  again  to 
Religion,  for,  in  the  entrance  to  Philofo- 
phy, when  the  Second  Caufes,  which  are,  as 
it  were,  neareft  to  the  Senfes,  offer  them- 
felvcs  to  the  Mind  of  Man,  and  the  Mind 
it  {q\^  cleaves  unto  them,  and  dwells  up- 
on them,  an  Oblivion  of  the  Firft  Caufe 
may  poflibly  creep  in  :  But  if  a  Man  pro- 
ceed further,  and  view  the  Dependence,  Con- 
and   Confederacy   of  Caufes,  and 

the 
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the  Works  of  Providence,  then  according  to 
the  Allegory  of  the  Poets,  he  will  eafily  be- 
lieve that  the  higbefl  Link  of  'Mature  s  Chain^ 
js  faften'd  to  the  Foot  of  Jufherh  Chair, 

TO  conclude  in  a  Word,  let  no  Mail, 
in  purfuit  of  the  Name  of  an  ill-apply 'd 
Sobriety  and  Moderation,  imagin,  that  we 
can  go  too  far,  or  be  too  well-fludied  in 
the  Book  of  God's  Word,  or  in  the  Book 
of  God's  Works,  Divinity,  or  Philofophy  ^ 
but  rather  let  Men  awaken  themfelves,  and 
vigoroully  urge  and  purfue  an  endlefs  Pro- 
grefs,  or  Proticiency  in  both  *,  only  let  'em 
beware,  left  they  apply  Knowledge  to  Swel- 
ling, not  to  Charity  ^  to  Oftentation,  not 
to  Ufe  :  And  again.  That  they  do  not  un- 
Ikilfuily  mingle  and  confound  thofe  difrind 
Learnings  of  Theology  and  Philofophy,  and 
their  feverai  Waters  together. 
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CHAP.     IL 

P  if  credits  of  LE  AKNING  from  ths 
QhjeSlions  of  Politicians^  &c. 

De  Augmentis  Scienuaruni.     Ibid. 


O  W  let  us  come  to  the  Difgraces 
wherewith  the  Politicians  afperfe 
Learning.  They  are  of  this  Na- 
ture :  That  the  Arts  f of  ten  Meiis 
Mindsy  and  render  them  unapt  for 
Military  Glory.  Then,  in  matter  of  Politicks 
too,  that  they  fpoil  Mens  Difpofitions,  ma- 
king them  either  too  Curious  by  Way  of 
Reading,  or  too  Perefnptory  and  Pofitive  by 
the  Stiffnefs  and  Stri8nefs  of  Rides  -^  or  toa 
Swellings  by  reason  of  the  Greatness  of  Ex- 
amples j  or  too  Incompatible  with  the  Times^ 
iy  reafon  of  the  DiJJimilitude  of  Examples  .* 
But  at  deafly  that  they  divert  however^  and 
alienate  Mefi's  Mi?.ids  from  Bifmefs  and  Ac- 
tion ^  iiftilling  into  them  a  love  of  Leifure 
and  Privacy  :  IS^ext  that  they  bring  into  States 
a  Relaxation  of  Difcipline,  whilft  every  Man 
is  more  ready  to  Argiie^  than  to  Obey.  Up- 
on which  Conceit,  Cato,  (irnaraed  the  Cenfor^ 
one  of  the  wifeft  Men  that  ever  lived,  when 
the  young    Men  of  Rome^  flock'd  from    all 
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Quarters  about  Carneades  the  Philofopher, 
who  was  come  Embailcidor  from  R  ome^  ta- 
ken with  the  Sweetnefs  and  Majefly  of  his 
Eloquence,  gave  Counfel  in  full  Senate,  That 
they  Ihould  give  him  his  Difpatch  with  all 
fpeed,  left  he  fliouid  infed  and  inchant  the 
Minds  of  the  Citizens,  and  at  unawares  bring 
in  an  Alteration  of  the  Manners  and  Cu- 
lioms  of  the  State.  The  fame  Conceit  mov'd 
Virgil  alfo,  preferring  the  Honour  of  his 
Country,  before  his  own  Profeffion,  to  make 
a  Separation  between  the  Arts  of  Policy, 
and  the  Arts  of  Literature,  claiming  thofe 
to  the  Ramans^  and  leaving  thefe  to  the  Gre^ 
cians^  in  thofe  celebrated  Verfcs,  ^n.  6.  V» 
S47.    &c, 

Excudetit  aiii,  dzc. 

Let  others  better  mould  the  runnhig  Mafi 
Of  Mettal,  and  inform  the  breathing  Brafs^ 
And fften  into  Flefi    a  Marble  Face  : 
Flead  better  at  the  Bar  ^   defcribe  the  SkieS^^ 
And  when  the  Starydefcend,  and  when  they  rife. 
But  Rome,  *tis  Thine  alo7ie^  with  an>ful  Sivay^ 
To  ride  Mankind^  and  make  the  IForld  obey  •, 
Pifpofng  Peace  and  JVar  thy  own  majefick  J^ay. 

Dryden. 

WE 
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W  E  fee  like  wife  that  Anytas,  the  Accu- 
fer  of  Socrates^  laid  it  as  an  Articie  of 
Charge  and  Accufation  againft  him,  That 
he  did  by  the  Power  and  Variety  of  his 
Difcourfes  and  Difputations,  embafe  in  the 
Minds  of  young  Men,  the  Authority  and 
Reverence  of  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of 
their  Country  *,  and  that  he  did  pro- 
fefs  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  Art,  with 
which,  whoever  was  furniih'd,  might  make 
the  worfe  Caufe  the  better,  and  fupprefs 
Truth  it  felf  by  the  Train  and  Bravery 
of  Eloquence. 

BUT  thefe,  and  the  like  Imputations, 
carry  rather  a  perfonated  Gravity,  than  any 
Sincerity  of  Truth.  For  Experience  wit- 
nelles,  as  the  feif-fame  Perfons,  fo  the  felf- 
fame  Times  have  flourifh'd  in  the  Glory  of 
Arms  and  Good  Letters  at  once.  As  for  . 
Men,  we  may  inftance  in  that  noble  Pair 
of  Emperors,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Ju- 
lius  cJfar  the  Didator  •,  the  One,  Arijiotle's 
Scholar  in  Philofophy,  the  Other,  Ckero*s 
Rival  in  Eloquence.  Or  if  any  Man  (hould 
rather  call  for  Learned  Men,  that  have  pro- 
ved great  Generals,  than  Generals  that  were 
great  Scholars,  there  is  ready  for  him  Epa.- 
minorJas  the  Thehan,  or  Zenopbon  the  Athe- 
nian ^  the  former  of  which  was  the  iirfl 
that  paved  the  Way  to  the    overthrow  of 

the 
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the  Ferfian  Monarchy.  And  this  Marriage,  as 
it  were,  of  Aims  and  Letters,  is  yet  more 
vifible  in  Times,  than  in  Perfons,  by  how 
much  an  Age  is  a  greater  Objed  thati  a 
Man.  For  the  very  fame  Times  with  the 
Fgypuans,  AJfyriav.s^  Verfians^  Greciaiu,  and 
Remans^  that  are  moft  renown*d  for  mili- 
tary Vcrtue,  were  likewife  moft  admired  for 
Learning  too  -^  fo  that  the  graveft  i\uthors 
and  Philofophers,  and  the  moft  celebrated 
Captains  and  Governours,  have  lived  in  the 
fame  Age.  Nor  indeed  can  it  otherwife  be, 
fur  as  in  Man  the  Vigor  of  Body  and  Mind 
grow  to  maturity  almuft  together  ( fave 
that  the  former  is  a  little  more  eafly  than 
the  other)  fo  in  States,  the  Glory  of  Arms 
and  Learning  (  the  one  whereof  correfponds 
to  the  Body,  the  other  to  the  Soul  ;  are 
either  Coeval,  or  follow  one  another  very 
piofe. 

NOW  for  matter  of  Policy  and  Govern- 
ment, that  Learning  fbould  rather  be  an  Im- 
pediment, than  a  Help  to  it,  is  a  Thing 
very  improbable.  We  all  confefs  it  an  un- 
advifed  Ad-,  to  commit  a  natural  Body,  and 
the  Cure  of  Health,  to  Empyrick  Phyficians, 
who  are  wont  to  make  buaft  of  a  few  Re- 
ceipts,^ which  feera  to  them  univcrfal  Reme- 
dies; in  confidence  of  which  they  venture 
to  attempt  any  thing,  when  yet  they  neither 
know  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  nor  the  Conftl- 
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tutions  of  Patients,  nor  the  Danger  of  Syni- 
ptonis,  nor  the  true  Method  of  Cures.     We 
fee  it  a  like  Error  in  thofe,    who   for  the 
difpatch  of  their  Caufes  and  Suits,  make  ufe 
<of  Jittie  Lawyers,   vers'd  in  Pradice  rather, 
than  in  the  Law-Books,  who  are  eahly  iin- 
pos'd    upon,     if    there  fall  out  any    thing 
2i€W,  or  out  of  the  common  Road  of  their 
Experience  :    So  by  like  reafon,  it  mufl  needs 
be  a  Matter  of  great  Danger,  whenever    the 
Sum  of  Affairs  is  intruded  chiefly  to  Em- 
pyrick  Statefmen.    On  the   contrary,   there 
can  fcarce  one  Inffance  be  brought  of  a  difa- 
flrous  Government,  where  Learned  Men  have 
fate   at  the  Helm.     For  tho'  it    hath   been 
ordinary  with   Politicians  to  vilify  Learned 
Men  by  the  Name  of  Fedaiits  •,   yet  Hiftory, 
fhe  Miilrefs  of  Truth,  bears  Record  in  abun- 
dance of  Particulars,  that  the  Government  of 
Princes  in  Minority,   (  notwithftanding    the 
great  Difadvantage  of  that  kind  of  State  )  have 
neverthelefs  exceii'd  the  Government  of  Prin- 
ces of   mature  Age,    even    for   that  Reafon, 
v/hich  Politicians  traduce,  namely  becaufe,  at 
that  Time  the'adminiflration  of  Aftairs  has 
been  in  the  Hands  of  Fedants.     Who  does 
not  know,   that   during  thofe   five  Yeirs  of 
Isero^  fo  much  magnify'd,  the  Burden  of  Af- 
fairs hy  upon  Seneca  a  FeJant  ^     So  again, 
Gordia7iii:>  the  younger,  owed  the  ten  \ears 
2pplaud;id   Government  to   Mifnhem^  a    Pe- 
dant,     Nor  did   Alexander  Sever  us    govern 
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Jcfs  happily  in  his  Miniftry,  in  which  Space 
Women  took  care  of  all  Things,  but  with 
the  Advice   of  Preceptors, 

N  A  Y,  let  us  look  into  the  Government 
of  the  Bifhops  of  Rome,  and  by  Name,  that 
of  Fius  Qvihnits^   or  Sextiis  Qnintus^  in  our 
Times,    who   were    efteem'd    at   their  en-, 
trance    but   as  poor,  ignorant,  and   unexpe- 
rienced   Friars  ^    and  we  (hall  find  that   the 
Acls  of  fuch   Popes  are  ufually  more  memo- 
rable, than  of  thofe  who  have  akended  to 
the  Papacy  from  an  Education  and    Breed- 
ing in  Affairs  of  State,  and  in  the  Courts  of 
Princes.     For   alrho'  Men,  that  have  fpent 
moft  of  their  Life  in  Letters,  are  lefs  quick 
and  nimble  in  apprehending  Occafions,   and 
in  Points  of  Convenience,    and     accommo- 
dating   Things   for    the  prefent,   which  the 
Italians  call  Ragioni  diftato,  (the  very  Name 
whereof  Vius  Onintus  could  not  bear,  being 
ufed  to  fay.  That  they  were  the  mere  De- 
vices of  wicked  Men,   wherewith  to  opprefs 
Religion  and  the  moral  Virtues  )  yet  in  this 
there  is  m^ide  ample  Recompence,  that  they 
are  perfedl  and  ready  in   the  fafe  and   plain 
Way  of  Religion,  Juflice,  Honefly,  and  the 
moral   Virti-es  ^    which  'Way  they  that  con- 
ftantiy   keep,  will  no  more  need  thofe  other 
Remedies,   than  a   found  Body  does  Phyfick. 
Moreover,  tjie  fpace  of  one  Man's  Life  can- 
not furniih  Prelidents  enough  to  dired  the 

Events 
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Events  of  but  one  Man's  Life.  For  as  it 
fometimes  happens,  that  the  Grandfon,  or 
great  Grandfon^  refembles  the  Grand-Father, 
or  great  Grand-Father  more  than  the  Father, 
fo  many  times  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the 
Occurrences  of  prefent  Times  fort  better 
with  antient  Examples,  than  with  thofe 
of  later  Times.  Laftiy,  The  Wit  of  one  Man 
yields  as  much  to  the  Extent  and  Latitude 
of  Learning,  as  the  Income  of  a  private  Man 
to  a    pubhck  Treafury. 

AND  tho'  'twere  granted,  that  thofe  De- 
pravations, Indifpofitions,  and  Impediments, 
which  are  imputed  to  Learning  by  Politicks, 
were  of  any  Force  and  Validity,  and  had 
any  Truth  in  them^  yet  it  muft  be  remem- 
bred  withal,  that  Learning  in  each  of  thefe 
is  more  medicinal  than  it  is  hurtful.  For 
allow,  that  Learning  by  a  fecret  Influence 
renders  the  Mind  irrefoiute  and  perplext  ^ 
yet  certainly  it  plainly  teaches  how  to  un- 
wind the  Thoughts,  now  far  to  deliberate, 
and  when  at  laft  to  refolve  ^  nay,  it  (hews 
how  Things  in  the  mean  time  may  be  pro- 
traded,  and  fufpended  without  Prejudice» 

B  E  it  likewife  granted.  That  Learning 
makes  Men's  Minds  too  pofitive  and  ftift' , 
yet  withal  it  teaches,  what  Things  are  in 
their  nature  Demonflrative,  and  what  Con- 
iedural ;  and  propounds  as  well  the   Ufe  of 
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Diftindions  and  Exceptions,  as  the  Stability 
of  Rules  and  Principles. 

B  E  it  again,  That  it  mifleads  and  wfefts 
Men's  Mind^,  either  by  the  difproportion 
or  diffimiJitude  of  Examples,  that  I  can't 
tell  ♦,  yet  this  I  know  welJ,  that  it  unfolds, 
and  lays  open  as  well  the  Force  of  Circum- 
ftances,  as  the  Errors  of  Comparifons,  and 
teaches  all  the  Cautions  of  Application  •,  fo 
that  in  the  whole,  it  redifies  Men's  Minda 
more  than  it  perverts  them.  And  thefe  Re- 
medies Learning  infinuates  every  where  by 
the  great  Force  and  Variety  of  Examples, 
Let  a  Man  weigh  well  the  Errors  of  Clement 
the  Vllth,  fo  lively  defcrib'd  by  Gmcciardine^ 
that  was  a  kind  of  Domeftick  to  him  ;  or 
the  Waverings  of  Cicero^  painted  to  the  Life 
by  his  own  Pencil,  in  his  Epiftles  to  Atti^ 
ens  5  and  he  will  of  ail  things  Ihun  Incon- 
flancy,  and  frequent  Shifting  of  Refolutions. 
Let  him  look  into  the  Errors  of  Fbocion, 
and  he  will  dread  Obftinacy,  and  Wilful- 
nefs.  Let  him  read  the  Fable  of  Ixio?!^  and 
it  will  difpel  exceffive  Hopes,  and  fuch  like 
Fumes  and  Mifts.  Let  him  coniider  Cato 
the  Second,  and  he  will  never  go  to  the 
Antipodes^  and  tread  oppofite  to  the  prefent 
World. 

NOW  for  the  Conceit  of  thofe  that  think 
Learning  a  Fnend   to  Sloth,  and  that  it  o- 

verfpreads 
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verfpreads  the  Mind  with  a  fweet  Slumber 
of  Repofe  and  Retirement,  thisy  will  do  a 
Miracle  if  they  can  prove^  That  that  which 
accuftoms  the  Mind  to  a  perpetual  Motion, 
and  Agitation,  is  the  Patronefs  of  Sloth  : 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  truly 
affirm'd.  That  no  kind  of  Men  love  Bulinefsfor 
Bulinefs-fake,  but  the  Learned.  For  other  Per- 
fons  love  Affairs  and  Bufinefsjfor  the  Profit,  as 
Hirehngs  the  Work  for  the  Wages  :  Others 
for  Honour  •,  for  while  they  are  in  Adfion, 
they  live  in  the  Eyes  of  Men,  and  refreQi 
their  Reputation,  which  would  otherwife  de- 
cay. Others  for  ihe  fake  of  Power,  and 
the  Privileges  of  Fortune^  that  they  may  be 
able  to  reward  their  Friends,  and  be  reveng'd 
of  their  Enemies.  Others,  that  they  may 
exercife  fome  peculiar  Faculty  that  they  are 
fond  of,  and  in  that  fefped  often  congratu- 
late and  pleafe  themfelves.  Others,  laftly^ 
to  obtain  other  Ends  of  theirs.  So  that  as 
it  is  faid  of  Braggadocio's,  that  their  Valour 
is  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Spedators  -^  fo  fuch 
Men's  Dihgence  and  Adivity  feems  to  aim 
at  this,  either  that  others  may  applaud  them, 
or  that  they  may  be  delighted  inwardly  in 
pleafing  Conceits  of  themfelves,  and  their 
own  Defigns  :  Only  Learned  Men  love  Bu- 
(inefs  ana  Employment,  as  Adions  agreeable 
to  Nature,  and  no  lefs  healthful  to  the  Mind, 
than  Exercife  is  to  the  Body,  having  an  Eye 
to  the  Thing  only,  not  the  Profit  :   So  that 
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ail  Men,  they  are  the  moft  Indefatigable, 
provided  it  be  any  fuch  Bufinefs  as  can  fill 
and  entertain  the  .Mind  according  to  its  Dig* 
nity* 

A  N  D  if  any  be  found  fometimes  adiive 
in  Reading,  but  idle  in  Adion,  they  have 
not  this  from  Learning,  but  from  fome 
VVeaknefs  and  Softnefs  of  Body,  or  Spirit  5 
fuqh  as  Seneca  touches :  Some,  fays  he,  are 
fo  much  for  Shade  and  Obfcurky^  that  what' 
ever  is  in  the  Light,  thej  take  to  he  in  a 
Storm,  It  may  perchance  happen,  that  Men 
from  a  Confcioufnefs  of  fuch  a  Temper,  may 
give  themfelves  to  Learning  •,  but  Learning 
it  felf  implants  and  breeds  no  fuch  Tem- 
per» 

B  U  T  if  any  Man,  notv;ithflanding,  pe- 
remptorily maintains.  That  Learning  fwal- 
lovvs  up  too  much  Time,  which  might  other* 
wife  be  better  employed  •,  I  anfwer.  That  no 
Man  is  fo  ftraitned  and  oppreft  with  Bufi- 
nefs, but  he  has  his  Intermiffions  and  Va- 
cancies, till  the  Returns  and  Tides  of  Bufi-» 
nefs  flow  in  again,  unlcfs  he  be  either  very 
dull,  and  of  no  Difp  itch  ;  or  ambitious  ( lit- 
tle to  his  Credit  and  Reputation  )  in  reach- 
ing after  Bufintfs  of  all  Kinds  and  Nature*^* 

I  T  remains  then  to  be  enquirM,  with  what, 

and  in  what  manner  it  may  be  convenient 
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to  fill  up  tho(e  fpare  Hours  '^  whether  with 
Studies  or  Pleafures,  with  Senfuality,  or 
Contemplation  ^  as  was  well  anfwer'd  by 
Demofthenes  to  jEfchines,  a  Man  given  to 
Pleafure,  who  when  he  told  him  by  way 
of  Reproach,  That  his  Orations  ftnelt  of  the 
Lafnp,  In  troth,  fays  he,  there  is  great  dif- 
ference between  the  Things  that  I  and  j on 
do  by  Lamplight,  Wherefore  there  is  no 
need  of  fearing,  left  Learning  fhould  expel 
Bufinefs  •  nay,  rather  it  refcues  and  defends 
the  Mind  from  Idlenefs  and  Pleafure,  which 
other  wife  by  degrees  are  wont  to  fteal  in,  to 
the  prejudice  of  both,  Bufinefs  as  well  as 
Learning. 

AGAIN,  Whereas  they  objcd,  that  Let- 
ters undermine  the  Reverence  of  Laws  and 
Government,  it  is  a  mere  Calumny,  and  has 
not  the  probable  appearance  of  an  Accufa- 
tion.  For  to  fay,  that  a  blind  Obedience 
Ihould  be  a  flronger  Obligation  than  an  o- 
cular  Duty,  is  all  one  as  to  affirm,  that  a 
Blind  Man  with  a  Guide,  treads  furer  than 
he  that  has  the  ufe  of  Light  and  Eye». 
Nay,  without  all  Controverfy,  the  Arts  fof- 
ten  the  Manners,  make  them  tender,  obfe- 
quious,  pliable,  and  dudile  to  the  Commands 
of  Power  •,  whereas  Ignorance  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  them  Contumacious,  Refradory, 
and  Mutinous  :  And  this  appears  clearly 
by  Hiitory,  «onfidering  that  the  mod  un- 
learned 
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learned,  rude,  and  barbarous  Times,  have 
been  mofl:  fubjed  to  Tumults,  Seditions, 
and  Changes. 

A  S  to  the  Judgment  of  Cato  the  Cenfor, 
fo  much  I  fliall  fay,  that  he  was  \^ell  pu- 
nifli*d  for  his  Blafphemy  againft  Learning  ^ 
for  when  he  was  pafl  Threefcorc  Years  of 
Age,  he  was  taken  with  an  extreme  Defire 
to  go  to  School  again,  and  to  learn  the 
Greek  Tongue,  in  order  to  read  the  Greek 
Authors  ♦,  which  demonftrates,  that  his  for- 
mer Cenfure  of  the  Grecian  Learning,  was 
rather  an  affected  Gravity,  than  the  inward 
Senfe  of  his  own  Opinion. 

A  S  to  Firgirs  Verfes,  tho'  he  took  a  fen- 
cy  to  infult  the  World,  in  averting  to  the  Ro- 
ffians  the  Arts  of  Empire,  and  leaving  all 
the  refl  to  others  as  popular  and  fervile  ^  yec 
fo  much  is  manifcft,  that  the  Romans  ne- 
ver afcended  to  the  Pinnacle  of  Empire,  till 
the  Time  they  had  afcended  to  the  Height 
of  Arts.  For  in  the  Time  of  the  two  firft 
C^fars,  Men  of  the  greateft  Perfeftion  in  the 
Art  of  Government,  there  lived  Contem- 
poraries j  the  beft  Poet,  VirgHms  Maro  ^  the 
belt  Hiftorian,  Titus  Livius  •,  the  bed  An- 
tiquary, Marcus  Varro  •,  and  the  beft,  or  ft- 
cond  belt  Orator,  Marcus  Cicero  ^  the  great- 
eft  Men  no  doubt,  each  in  their  Faculties, 
that  to  Ui§JMcmory  of  Man  are  known. 

^  E  2  L  A  S  T^ 
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LASTLY,    for  the   Accufation  of  So* 
crates^  1  (hall  only  fay,    the   Time   muft  be 
remembred,  when   it   was  profecuted,  name- 
ly, .usder  the  Thirty  Tyrants,   of  all  Mor- 
tals the  bloodiefl,    the  wickedeft,  and  moft 
unworthy  of  Government  :     Which  Revo- 
lution of  State  and  Time  was  no  fooner  o- 
ver,  but  the.  fame  Socrates,  whom  they  had 
made  a  Perfon  Criminal,  was  made  a  Perfoii 
Heroical,  and  his  Memory  accumulated  and 
crown'd  with  all  Honours  Divine   and  Hu- 
^^man  ^    and  thofe   Difcourfes  of   his,  before 
efteem'd   corrupters  of  Manners,  were  cele- 
brated  by  all    Pofterity  for    moft  fovereign 
Medicines  of  Mind  and  Manners.     And  let 
this  ferve  for  Anfwer  to  Politicks,    who  in 
their  fupercilious   Severity,  or  in  their  coun- 
.terfeit  Gravity,  have  prefumed  to  throw  their 
Reproaches  and  Affronts  upon  Learning. 
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CHAP.     III. 


Of  the  Difcredics  of  LEARNING, 
from  Learned  Mens  Fortunes^  Man- 
?2erSj  and  Nature  of  Studies. 


Dd   Aiigmentis   Scientlarum,     Ibid. 


jOW  are  we  come  to  the  Third 
furt  of  Difcredit,  that  redounds 
to  Learning  from  Learned  Men 
themfelves,  and  That  commonly 
flicks  fafter  than  the  reft.  That 
derives  its  Original  either  from  their  For- 
tune, or  their  Manners,  or  the  Nature  of 
their  Studies.  The  Firft  of  xvhich  is  out 
o^  their  Power,  the  Second  Accidental,  and 
not  to  the  Purpofe  •  fo  that  the  Third  only 
leems  properly  to  fall  into  Inquiry.  Yet  be- 
caufe  the  Debate  in  hand  13  not  fo  much 
concerning,  the  true  Weight  of  Things,  as 
of  topular  Opmion,  it  will  not  be  aniifs  10 
infinuate  foo^ewha^  alfo  of  the  Two  orber. '  ' 
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THE  Derogations  therefore,  and  Dimi- 
nutions, or  Difcredits,  that  are  caft  upon 
Learning  from  the  Fortune  of  Learned  Men, 
arc  taken  either  from  their  Poverty  and  fear- 
city  of  Living,  or  from  their  obfcure  and 
private  Courfe  of  Life,  or  from  the  Mean- 
nefs  of  the  Employments  wherein  they  arc 
converfant. 

e 

A  S  to  Poverty,  and  that  it  frequently 
happens,  that  Learned  Men  are  Indigent,  and 
commonly  begin  with  little,  and  do  not 
grow  Rich  fo  faft  as  other  Men,  who  mind 
nothing  but  Lucre  ^  it  were  advifeable  to 
leave  this  Common-Place,  in  Praife  of  Po- 
verty to  the  Mendicayit  Friars  to  adorn  j  ( if 
hy  their  leaves  I  may  be  fo  bold  )  to  whom 
Machtavell  attributed   much,  when  he   faid, 

*  That  the  Kingdom  of  the  Pricfts  had  lonf 

*  lince  been  at  an  end,  if  Reverence  towards 

*  the  Poverty  of   Friars  and  Monks,     had 

*  not  corapenfated  for  the  Luxury  and  Ex- 

*  cefs  of  Prelates.  *  So  may  a  Man  fay. 
That  the  Felicity  and  Magnificence  of  Prin- 
ces and  Great  Perfons  had  poflibly  long  ago 
funk  into  Barbarifm  and  Rudenefs,  if  they 
had  not  been  obliged  to  thofe  poor  Learn- 
ed Men  for  the  Civility,  and  Honour  of 
Life.  But  without  any  fuch  hunting  after 
Encomiums,  it  is  worthy  Obfervation,  what 
9  facred  and  venerable  Thing  Poverty  it  {t\£ 

was 
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was  e^eeiued,  for  fomc  Ages,  among  the 
Romans^  which  n^verthekfs  was  a  State  with- 
out  Paradoxes.  For  thus  faith  Tim  Lwius 
m  his  Introduaion  ^  '  Either  my  AfFedion 

*  to  the  Work  I   have   undertaken,  deceives 

*  me,  or  never  was  there  Common-Wealth, 

*  eiticr  more  Mighty  than  the  Roman,  or 
'  more  Holy  and  Devout,  or  more  richly  fur- 

*  nifh'd  with  good  Prefidents  ^  or  which  A- 

*  yarice  and  Excefs  fo  late  invaded  ^  or  where- 

*  in  Poverty  and  Parfimony  were  fo  greatly 
^  and  fo  long  honoured.    In  fhort,  the  more 

*  they  wanted,  the  lefs  they  defired 

MOREOVER,  after  the  Rman  State 
had  now  degenerated,  we  read,  that  when 
<^4^r  the  Didator  profefs'd  a  Reftoration  of 
the  rum'd  State,  one  of  his  Confidents  told 
him.  That  the  moft  compendious  Way  to 
ills  Defign,  would  be  to  take  away,  by  what- 
€vcr  means,   the  Efteem   of  Riches.     '  Buf, 

*  (  fays  he  )  thefe,  and  all  other  Evils  will 

*  ceafe,  together  with  the  Reputation  of  Mo- 

*  ny,  if  neither  Offices,  nor  any  other  Thmgs, 
'  that  commonly  appear  fo  defirable,  be  ex- 
'  pofed  to  Sale. 

p.'^P  conclude,  as  it  was  truly  faid.  That 
mu(hing  was  the  CoIout  of  Virtue,  tho* 
ioractiraes  it  come  from  Vice  1  fo  you  may 
v^  ^  %»  That  Poverty  is  the  Fortune  of 
Virtue,  tho'  fometimes  it  proceeds  from  Lux- 
E  4  urv 
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wxy  and  Mifmanagement.  Surely  this  is  So- 
lomon%  Judgment,  He  that  hafleih  to  be  Rich., 
fiall  7ior-  be  Innocent  -,  and  his  Precept,  Eiiy 
the  Truth,  and  fell  it-  n^t  •,  alfo  Knowledge 
and  Prudence,  Judging  it  right  and  good, 
that  Riches  fhould  be  employed  to  get  Learn- 
ing, noc  Learning  apply'd  to  hoard  Riches. 

TO  what  purpofe  fhould  we  fpeak  of 
the  Privatenefs  and  Obfcurity  of  Life,  that 
they  obje£l  to  Learned  Men  }  It  is  a 
Theme  fo  trite,  and  bonded  about  by  all, 
to  extol  Leifurc  and  Retirement  (not  ac- 
conipany'd  with  Sloth  and  Luxury  )  be- 
fore a  civil  and  adive  Life,  for  Security, 
Libt;rty,  Sweetnefs,  Dignity,  or  at  leaft  Free- 
dom frcm  Inclignities,  that  no  Man  handles 
this  Subjed,  but  handles  it  well.  This  on- 
ly I  fliall  add,  that  Learned  Men  lying  clofe 
in  States,  and  not  living  in  the  Eyes  of 
Men,  are  hke  the  Images  of  CaJ/ius  and 
Brutus^  of  which,  not  being  carried,  as  ma- 
ny other  wtre,  at  the  Funeral  of  Julia^ 
I'acitus  faith,  Eo  ipfo  pr^fitlgebant,  quod  non 
vifelantur  :^  They  out-fhone  the  reft  for  this 
very   reafoh,  becaufe  they  did  not  appear. 

As  to  the  Meannefs  of  Employment  af- 
ligned  to  Learned  Men,  this  is  chiefly  ob- 
jed:ed,  that  the  Education  of  Children  and 
Touth  is  allpued  to  them,  the  Difefteera  of 
which  Age,   becaufe  it  is  the  Age  of  lead 

Authp- 
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Authority,  is  ca(l  upon  the  Mafters  them- 
felves.  But  how  unjuft  this  Difparagement 
is,  if  the  Thing'  be  vveigh'd,  not  according 
to  popular  Opinion,  but  found  Judgment,  we 
may  take  an  Eltimate  from  hence,  that  Men 
are  more  careful  what  they  put  into  a  new 
Velfel,  than  into  a  VefTel  feafon'd,  and  are 
more  curious  what  Mould  they  lay  about  a 
young  Plant,  than  about  a  Plant  corrobo- 
rate ^  from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
principal  Care  is  about  the  Beginnings  of 
Things  and  Bodies.  Hearken,  if  you  plcafe, 
to  the  Rabbies,  Tour  young  Men  jljall  fee 
VffionSy  and  your  old  Men  (ImU  dream  Dreams» 
From  this  Text  they  gather.  That  Youth  is 
the  worthier  Age,  by  hcv  much  Revelation 
is  more  clear  by  Vifions,  than  by  Dreams. 
And  this  is  well  worth  the  noting,  that  how- 
ever Pedagogues,  have  run  the  Derilion  of 
Theatres,  as  the  Apes  of  Tyranny,  and  that 
the  modern  Times  have  been  negligent,  ancj 
as  it  were  aileep  as  to  -the  Choice  of  School- 
Mafters,  and  Tutors  ^  yet  it  hath  been  an 
antient  Complaint,  deliver'd  down  even  from 
the  beft  and  vn[d\  Ages,  that  States  are 
too  bufy  as  to  their  Laws,  and  too  negli- 
gent in  point  of  Education»  Which  moft  no- 
ted Part  of  antient  Difcipline,  has  in  fome 
fort  been  brought  back  again,  by  way  of 
Recovery, as  it  were,  in  the  Colleges  of  the 
Jefuits,  whofe  Induflry  and  Acutenefs,  when 
Iconlider,  as  well  in  the  Culture  of  Learn- 
ing, 
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ing,  as  in  the  Formation  of  Manners  ^  That 
of  Agefilatts  touching  Pharnabazus,  comes  in- 
to my  mind.  Talis  cumjts,  utinatn  ncfter  ef» 
fes  J  '  Since  thou  art  fo  excellent,  I  wilh 
*  thou  wert  one  of  us.  '  And  thus  much 
for  the  Difcredits  drawn  from  the  Fortunes, 
and  Condition  of  Learned  Men. 

A  S  to  the  Manners  of  Learned  Men, 
that  is  a  Thing  rather  Perfonal,  than  belong- 
ing to  Studies  and  Learning.  And  no  doubt 
there  are  found  amongft  them,  as  in  all  Or- 
ders and  Profeflions  of  Life,  bad  as  well  as 
good  ^  but  yet  it  is  never  the  lefs  true,  what 
is  alFerted,  Abire  Jludia  in  Mores^  That  Stu- 
dies have  an  influence  upon  the  Manners, 
and  that  Letters,  unlefs  they  meet  with  ve- 
ry deprav'd  Indifpofitions,  reform  Nature  in- 
tirely,  and  change  it  for  the  better. 

BUT  upon  an  attentive,  and  impartial 
View,  I  can't  find  any  Difgrace  that  adheres 
to  Learning,  from  the  Manners  of  Learned 
Men,  as  they  are  Learned,  unlefs  it  be  im- 
puted to  them  as  a  Fault  (  which  Defnoftbe- 
nes,  Cicero,  Cato  the  Second,  Seneca^  and 
many  more  arc  accufed  of)  that  becaulc 
the  Times,  they  read  of,  are  commonly  bet- 
ter than  thofe  they  live  in,  and  the  Duties 
taught,  better  than  the  Duties  pradifed  ; 
they  contend  beyond  what  is  convenient, 
Co  reduce  the  Corruption  of  Manners  to  the 

Hone- 
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Honelly  of  Precepts,  and  receiv*d  Opinions, 
and  to  impofe  the  Laws  of  antient  Severity, 
upon  dilfolute  Times  ^  of  which  neverthelefs 
they  have  Caveats  enow  in  their  own 
Walks.  For  Solon,  when  he  was  asked,  TFhe- 
zher  he  had  given  his  CittZefis  the  beft  Laws, 
The  hefl^  fays  he,  of  fuch  as  they  were  di- 
fiofed  to  receive.  So  Flato^  finding  that  the 
Manners  of  his  Country-Men  were  too  cor- 
rupt for  him  to  bear,  abftain*d  from  all  pub- 
Jick  Office,  faying.  That  a  Man^s  Country  is 
to  be  dealt  with  as  his  Farents  ^  that  is^  by 
Ferfuafion^  not  Viole?ice  •,  by  humbly  entreat- 
in^^  not  conteftitjg.  And  Cdtfar's  Counfellor 
puts  in  the  fame  Caveat,  faying,  t^on  ad  ve* 
tera  Inftititta  revocans^  quA  jam  pridem  cor^ 
ritptis  Moribus    ludibrio  fufit  :    *  Not  redu- 

*  cing  Things  to  the  antient  Cuftoras,  which 

*  have  been  long  (ince  laught  at  upon  the  De- 

*  generacy  of  our  Manners,  '  Cicero  alfo 
notes  this  Error  in  Cato  the  Second,  wri- 
ting to  his  Friend  Atticus  :  Cato  (fays  he) 
has  mo  ft  excellent  IsotiojiSy  but  he  fometimes 
hurts  the  State  ^  for  he /peaks  as  in  the  Com- 
inon-Wealth  of  Plato,  and  not  as  in  the  Dregs 
q/' Romulus.  The  fame  Cicero^  by  a  foft  In- 
terpretation, excufes  the  rigid  Sayings,  and 
Placits  of  the  Philofophers  :  '  Thofe  very 
*■  Preceptors  and  Teachers  (  fays  he  )  ieem 
^  to  have  flretcht  out  the  Line  and  Limits 
^  of  Duties  fomewhat  beyond  what  Nattlrc 

*  required  ,   that  when  we  had  £lrain*d  our 

»  Soul 
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*  5oul  to  reach  the  higheft  Point  of  Pefec- 
^  tion,  we  might  however  reft  and  make  a 
'  ftand,  where  it  is  meet.  *  And  yet  he 
himfelf  might  have  faid,  Momtis  furn  minor 
ipfe  meis  *,  '  I  am  not  able  to   take  my   own 

*  Advice  :  '  For  he  ftumbled  at  the  fame 
Stone,    tho'  not  in  fo  extreme  a  Degree. 

ANOTHER  Fault  which  is  perhaps  de- 
fervedly  objeded  to  Learned  Men,  is  this. 
That  they  have  poft-pon*d  their  own  For- 
tunes, or  Safeties,  to  the  Honour  or  Ad- 
vantage of  their  Countries,  or  Mafters.  For 
fo  Bemofthenes  to  his  Athe?uans^  '  My  Coun- 

*  fels  (  fays  he)  ffye  note  it  well,  are  not 
^  fuch  whereby  I  may  grow  great  amongft 
^  you,  and  your  felves  become  little  amongft 
'  the  Grecians  •,  but  of  that  Nature  as  are 
"=  fometimes  not  fafe  for  me  to  give,  but  al- 
^  ways  good  for  you  to  follow.  '  So  Sene- 
ca^ after  he  had  confecrated  that  Quinquen- 
nium  ¥eronis  (Five  Years  of  t^ero J  to  the 
eternal  Glory  of  learned  Preceptors,  held 
on  his  Courfe  of  free  and  bold  Counfel  to 
his  Mafter,  now  grown  extremely  Corrupt 
by  all  manner  of  Vice,  to  his  own  great 
Peril,  and  at  laft  Ruin.  Neither  can  it  o- 
th^rwife  be,  for  Learning  feafons  Men's 
Minds  with  a  true  Senfe  of  their  own  Frail- 
ty, and  Inftabiiity  of  Fortune,  the  Dignity 
of  their  Soul,  and  of  their  own  Duty  ^ 
which  Things   when  they    think   of,   they 

can 
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pii  by  no  means  perfuade  themfelves,  tliat. 
any  Advancement  of  their  own  Fortunes  ' 
can  be  fet  down  as  a  true  and  worthy  End 
of  their  Being.  Wherefore  they  fo  live, 
as  Perfons  ready  to  give  up  their  Account 
to  God,  and  to  their  Maflers  under  God, 
whether  Kings  or  States,  in  this  Form  of 
Words,  Ecce  tthi  liicrifec't :  (  Behold  I  have 
gained  for  thee  )  and  not  in  that,  Ecce  mihi 
lucrifeci^  (  Behold  I  have  gained  for  my  f^lf.) 
But  the  Herd  of  Politicians,  that  have  not 
their  Thoughts  train'd  up  and  eftablifh'd 
in  the  Doctrin  of  Duties,  and  the  Contem-. 
plation  of  univerfal  Good,  refer  all  things 
to  themfelves,  carrying  themfelves  as  if  they 
were  the  Center  of  the  World,  and  that 
the  Concurrence  of  all  Lines  ought  to  touch 
in  them,  and  their  Fortunes  ,  never  trour 
bling  their  Heads  what  becomes  of  the  Ship 
of  the  Repubiick,  tho'  toft  by  Tempefts, 
provided  they  can  but  retreat  and  fave  them- 
felves in  the  Cock- Boat  of  their  own  For- 
tune. 

O  N  the  contrary.  Men  that  feel  the  Weight 
of  Duty,  and  underftand  the  Limits  of  Self- 
Love,  make  good  their  Places  and  Stations, 
tho*  with  Peril.  And  if  they  chance  to 
ftand  in  Seditions,  and  Alterations  of  Go- 
vernment, it  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  any 
Arts,  or  verfatil  temporizing  Difpoiitions  in 
them,  but  to  that  Reverence,  which  Probi- 
ty 
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ty  extorts  even  from  Enemies.  But  as  lo 
conftancy  of  Faith,  and  tender  Senfe  and 
religious  Obfervation  of  Duty,  which  Eru- 
dition doth  certainly  plant  in  the  Minds 
of  Men,  however  Fortune  may  fometimes 
tax  and  amerce  them,  or  Politicians,  from  un- 
found  corrupt  Principles,  may  condemn  them, 
yet  they  will  certainly  carry  a  publick  Com- 
mendation from  all  Men  •,  fo  that  in  this 
Point,  there  needs  no  long  Defence. 

ANOTHER  Fault  there  is  ordinary 
with  Learned  Men,  (and  which  may  foon- 
er  be  excufed  than  denied  )  namely  this  ^ 
that  they  do  not  eafily  apply  and  accommo- 
date themfelves  to  Perfons,  with  whom  they 
Negotiate,  or  Live  :  Which  Defed  arifeth 
from  two  Caufes :  TheFirflis  theLargenefs 
and  Greatnefs  of  their  Soul,  upon  the  account 
of  which  they  can  hardly  ftoop  to  the  Ob- 
lervance  of  any  one  Man.  It  is  a  Speech 
for  a  Lover,  not  for  a  Wife  Man,  Satis  mag- 
num alter  alter't  Tbeatrum  fumns,    '  We  are 

*  a  Theatre  of  Pleafure   and   Entertainment, 

*  large  enough,  the  one  to  the  other.  '  Ne- 
verthelefs  I  (hall  yield,  that  he  that  cannot 
contrad  the  Sight  of  the  Mind,  like  that  of 
the  Eye,  as  well  as  dilate  it,  is  deftitute 
of  a  notable  Faculty  for  the  management 
of  Bufinefs.  But  the  Second  Caufe  is  the 
Probity  and  Simplicity  of  their  Manners  ; 

which 
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which  argues  Choice  and  Judgment,  not  De- 
?  and  Inabihty  in  them.  For  the  trtle  and 
jult  Bounds  of  obfervance  towards  any  Per- 
fon  extend  no  further,  than  fo  to  Gnder- 
ftand  his  Temper,  as  to  be  able  to  converfe 
with  him  without  Offence,  and  to  aflift  him. 
If  occafion  be,  with  CounfeJ,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  take  care  of  ourfelves  in  all 

Man  s  AfFeftionsi  to  the  end  to  work  him, 
wind  hira,  and  turn  him  about  at  Pleafure 
3s  not  the  part  of  an  ingenuous  Nature,  but 
of  a  "afty  and  cloven-hearted  Man  ;  which 
as  m  Friendlhip,  it  is  want  of  Integrity,  fo 
towards  Princes  or  Superiors,  is  want  of 
Duty.  For  the  Cuftom  of  the  Levant,  where 
La\  ^^^5°V"f?'l  a  heinous  Offence,  to  gaze 
and  fix  their  Eyes  upon  their  Princes,  in^he 

fn  r  M^'r™""/  'l^''^  ''  •'"''^ro'us,  but 
n  the  Moral  good:  For  it  Becomes  not  Sub- 
jcfls,  by  curious  Obfervation,  to  rierce  and 
penetrate  into  the  Hearts  of  King  wf^di 
the  Scripture  declares  to  be  Mcrttalle 

Ju\^^^\  "  y"  ^"Off^"  Fault  (with 

futS^tJY'  ^°"^^t'''''  P-O  often  im- 
uted  to  Learned  Men  •  namely,  that  in 
0       and  oumard  Matters  (  as  Ju'ntenance, 

eit?,  7  many  times  in  obferving  Dc- 
ency  5  from  whence  ignorant  Men  mike", 
^>dgment  from  thofe  minute  and  trivi™  Mif- 

carriages. 
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carriages,  how  great  their  Errors  muft  be  in 
the  management  of  more  important  Matters. 
But  this  Confequence  does  generally  deceive 
them  '^  therefore  let  them  know,  that  The- 
miftochs  has  given  them  their  Anfwer,who  be- 
ing ask'd  to  touch  a  Lute,  anfwer'd  arrogantly 
enough  as  to  bis  own  Perfon,  but  very  ap- 
pofitely  to  the  Furpofe  in  hand.  That  he 
could  not  FtiUle  indeed,  but  he  knew  well  e- 
noiigh,  by  what  Means  afmall  Town  might 
hecome  a  great  State» 

AND  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  fmgu- 
larly  Ikilful  in  the  Arts  of  Policy,  who  not- , 
withftanding  are   flrangely  to  feek  in   com- 
mon Life,  and  ordinary  Matters  of  no  Weight. 
Such  Scoffers  alfo  are  to  be  referred  to  Flato's 
Elogyofhis  Mafter  S^^r^f^J,  whom  he  com- 
pared to    the    Gaily- Pots    of    Apothecaries, 
which   on    the   out-fides   were  drawn  with  ^ 
Apes,     Owls,    and  Anticks   ,   but    contain-, 
ed     within    pretious  Liquors,     and     noble. 
Medicaments  ,   acknowledging,  that  to  vul-; 
gar  Capacity,  and  popular  Report,    he   was 
not  without   fome  fuperficial   Levities,    and 
even   Deformities,    but  was  inwardly  reple- 
nifii'd  with  moft  excellent  Faculties  and  Vir- 
tues.    And    (o  much  for    the    Manners    ot 
Learned  Men.  1 

IN   the  mean  rime,  I  think  good  to  ad^ 
vertife.  That  I  intend  nothing  lefs  than  tQ^ 

Patro- 
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Patronize  certain  abje6t  and  bafe  Pradli- 
ces  of  ProfeiTors  of  Learning,  whereby  they 
have  difcredited  both  themfelves  and  Let- 
ters ^  fuch  as  were^  in  the  latter  Age  of 
the  Roman  State,  certain  Trencher- Phiio- 
fophers,  in  the  Families  of  wealthy  Per- 
fons,  whom  yoU  may  hot  Improperly  call 
folemn  Farafttes  :  One  of  which  kind  Litciari 
makes  a  merry  Defcription  of,  whom  a  no- 
ble Matron  would  needs  have  carry  her 
Lap- Dog  in  the  Coach  with  h?r  ^  which 
he  doing  ofticioufly,  but  aukward ly^  the 
Page  fcoffing,  /  dm  afraid  (  fays  he )  onf 
Fhilofopher  of  a  Stskk  wili  turn  Cy?ikL 

BUT  above  all  the  reft,  nothing  has  fo 
much  prejudic*d  the  Dignity  of  Letters,  aS 
the  grofs  and  fcandalous  Flattery,  whereun- 
to  many  (  and  thofe  not  Unlearned  )  have 
abafcd  their  Wits  and  Pens,  transforming 
Hecuba  into  Helena^  and  Fauftina  into  Lii^ 
cretia,   (^3.^  Du-Bartas  fays,  ) 

NEITHER,  indeed,  do  1  dver-madl 
tommend  that  received  Cuftoni  of  Dedicating 
Books  to  Patrons  ^  for  that  Books  (  fach  as 
arc  worthy  the  Name  of  Books  )  ought  to 
have  no  Patrons  but  Truth  and  Reafon.  The 
Ciiftom  of  the  Antients  was  better,  who 
were  wont  to  Dedicate  their  Writings  to 
none  but  Friends  and  Equals  ^  or  to  enti- 
tle their  Treatifes   with  the  Names  of  facfi 

VOL.  \l  F  Frieii 
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Friends  :  Or  if  they  Dedicated  to  Kihgs, 
or  Great  Perfons,  'twas  then  only  done, 
when  the  Argument  of  the  Book  was  fit 
and  proper  for  fuch  a  Perfon.  But  thefe, 
and  the  like  Courfes,  luay  deferve  rather 
Reprehension,  than  Dcfencfe. 

'  N  O R  fay  I  this,  as  if  f  condenin'd "Learn- 
ed Meh,' for  applying  theilifelves  fomel:imes 
to  Men  6f  Fortune,  and  Power  :  t'or  to 
one  that  ask'd  in  mockery,  Hovt^  it  ca7ne  tb 
pafs  that  fhilofophers  Tx^ere  the  followers  of 
rich  Men,  and  not  rich  M&n  of  pbilofopbers  ^ 
the  Anfwer  that  Diogenes  m:\dc  was  right 
and  (harp  ^  That  it  was^  becauf  Fhilofophers 
knen>  lii^ll  what- they  had  need  of  ^  hut  rich 
Men  did  not.  A-kin  to  this,  is  that  oi  Ari* 
flippm\vib.^Vi  having  a  Petition  to  DionyfmSy 
and  no  Ear  given  to  him,  he  threw  him- 
felf  at  his  Feet  in  manner  of  an  Adorer, 
upon^  which,  at  laff,  he  gave  him  the  hear- 
ing, and  granted  his  Petition  :  But  a  little 
after,  fome  Perfon  te;nder  of  the  Honour  and 
Credit  of  Philofophy,  reprov'd  Jriflippusy 
that  he  fliould  offer  the  ProfeiTion  of  Phi- 
lofophy  fuch  an  Indignit}',  as  fur  fuch  an 
i-nconliderable  Matter  to  fall  at  a  Tyrant's 
Feet  ^  to  whom  he  reply'd.  That  it  was  not 
his  tank  J  hut  Dionyfius'j,  that  had  his  Ears 
in  his  Feet'.'  Neither  was  it  accounted  Weak- 
nefs,  but"  Difcretion  in  him,  that  fufPer*d 
Kimiclf  to  be  worfted   in  a  certain  Difpu- 

'  tation 
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tion  with  Adrianu^  C^far  •,  excufing  the  Fad, 
That  it  was  bin  reafon  to  field  to  One  that 
commanded  Thirty  Legions.  Learned  Men, 
therefore,  muft  not  be  condemned,  when, 
upon  occafion,  thej^  abate  fomewhat  of  their 
Gravity,  whether  in  Point  of  Neceflity,  or 
Convenience  j  which  tho*  it  may  feem  mean 
and  fervile,  at  iirft  fight  ^  yet  in  a  Judgment 
truly  made,  they  will  be  efteem*d  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  Occafion,  and  not  to  the  Per^ 
fon» 


CM  A  P. 
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CHAP.     tV. 

Dif credits   of  LEARNING    from 
Learned  Mens  Studies^  &c. 

De  Avgrnentls  Scientwrwn,     Ibid. 


ET  us  now  proceed  to  thofe  Er- 
rors and  Vaniiies,  which  inter- 
vene in  the  Studies  themfclves 
r^  of  the  Learned,  and  mix  with 
them  -,  wherein  my  Defign  is 
not  to  juflify  the  Errors,  but  by  a  Cenfure 
and  Separation  of  them,  to  fift  out  that 
which  is  found  and  folid,  and  to  deliver 
the  fame  from  Calumny.  For  we  fee  it 
is  the  Cuftom,  efpecially  of  envious  Men, 
upon  the  account  of  what  is  corrupt  and 
depraved,  to  traduce  alfo  that  which  is  un- 
tainted, and  hath  retained  its  State  •,  as  the 
Heathens  in  the  Primitive  Church  ufed  to 
blemifli  the  Chriftians  with  the  Fauits  and 

Cor- 
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Corruptions  of  the  Hereticks.  Neverthelefs, 
i  purpofe  not  to  make  any  exad  Animad- 
verfion  upon  the  Errors  and  Impediments 
of  Learning,  which  are  more  fecret  and  re- 
mote from  vulgar  Capacity  ♦,  but  only  to 
fpeak  to  fuch  as  fall  under  common  and  po- 
pular Obrervation,and  Note,  or  at  leaft  do  not 
recede  far  from  it. 

I  find  therefore  chiefly  three  Vanities  and 
EmptineiTes  in  Learning,  which  have  prin- 
cipally given  a  handle  to  the  Traducing  of 
h.  For  we  edeem  thofe  Things  Vain,  which 
are  either  Falfe,  or  Frivolous  ^  where- 
in, that  is,  there  is  either  no  Truth,  or  no 
\j{q  :  Thofe  Perfons  alfo  we  elleem 
Vain  and  Light,  who  are  either  Credulous 
in  Things  Falfe,  or  Curious  in  Things  of 
little  Ufe.  And  Curiofity  is  either  m  Mat- 
ter, or  Words  ^  th^t  is,  when  either  Labour 
is  fpent  in  Vain  Matters,  or  too  much  Pains 
taken  about  Delicacy  of  Words.  Where- 
fore it  feenis  j^^greeable  as  Vv^ell  to  right 
Reafon,  as  to  approv'd  Experience,  to  fet 
down  Three  Dif^empers  of  Learning.  1  he 
Firft  is,  Fijatitaffkiil  Learning  ^  the  Second, 
Conteniious  Lfaniing  ^  the  Third,  Painted 
and  Delicate  Learning,  Or  thus  •,  I'ain  hna- 
filiation}^  Vain  Altercations,  Vain  Ajfettations  1 


and  v/ith   th-:   lafl  I    ihall  begin. 


Dr/.i 
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DELICATE    LEARlsIVG, 

THE  Diftemper  featcd  in  fuperfluity 
and  profufenefs  of  Speech  ( tho'  in  Times 
pad,  by  turns,  it  was  held  in  fome  Efteein  ) 
about  Luther*s  Time,  prevailed  wonderfully. 
The  principal  Reafon  was,  the  Heat  and  Ef- 
ficacy of  Preaching,  to  footh  and  entice  the 
People,  which  about  that  Time  flourifli'd 
hugely  •,  and  this  required  a  popular  kind 
of  Expreflion.  Another  Reafon  was,  The 
Hatred  and  Contempt  that  grew  up  in  thofe 
very  Times,  towards  the  School-Men,  who 
ufed  a  very  different  Stile,  and  Form  of 
Expreffion,  taking  an  exceflive  Liberty  to 
Coyn  new  and  rugged  Terms,  without  re- 
gard to  the  Ornament  and  Elegancy  of  Speech, 
fo  they  might  avoid  Circumlocution,  and 
deliver  their  Senfe  and  Conceptions  with  a- 
cutenefs  ^  and  fo  it  came  to  pafs  a  little  af- 
ter, that  greater  Care  generally  began  to  be 
taken  of  Words  than  Matter  ^  inoft  afPeding 
rather  Coaptnefs  of  Phrafe,  Roundnefs  of 
Period,  the  fweet-fiUing  of  the  Claufes,  and 
the  fparkling  of  Tropes  and  Figures,  than 
the  Weight  of  Matter,  the  Soundnefs  of  Ar- 
gument, the  Life  of  Invention,  or  Exadnefs 
of  Judgment,  Then  firft  flouriOi'd  the  luxu- 
riant and  watry  Vein  of  Oforhis,  the  Fortu- 
gal  Bifliop.  Then  did  Stnrmhis  fpcnd  fucli 
infinite   and  anxious  Pains  upon  Cicero  the 

Orator, 
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Orator,  and  Hermoge7ic-s  the  Rhetorician. 
Then  did  our  Car  ar^d  Afcham,  in  their  Le- 
dures  and  Writings,  extol  Cicero  and  De* 
tnofthenes  even  to  the  Skies,  and  invite  young 
Men  to  this  polite  nnd  fiourifliing  kind  of 
Learning.  Then  did  Erafmus  take  occafion 
to  bring  in  that  fcoffing  Eccbo,  Decern  An- 
tios  confiimpfi  in  legendo  Cicerone  ^  /  have 
fpent  ten  Tears  in  reading  Cicero  :  To  which 
the  Eccho  anfwer'd,  One^  Afs.  Then  began 
the  Learning  of  the  School-Men  to  be  ut- 
terly defpifed,  as  rough  and  barbarous.  In 
fhort,  the  chief  Inclination  and  Bent  of  thofe 
Times,  was  rather  to  Plenty  than  Weight. 

HERE  then  we  fee  the  firft  Diftejiiper 
of  Learning,  when,  as  we  liave  faid,  Men 
ftudy  Words,  not  Matter  •,  of  which  tho*  I 
have  brought  Examples  of  late  Times  only, 
yet  fuch  Impertinencies  have  taken  more  or 
lefs,  both  in  Times  pafl,  and  will  again 
hereafter.  Now  it  is  not  podible,  but  that 
this  very  Thing  (liould  tend  much  to  the 
Difcredit  and  Difparagement  of  Learning, 
even  with  the  ignorant  Vulgar,  when  they 
f«e  Learned  Men's  Writings  like  the  tirlt 
Letter  of  a  Patent,  which  tho'  it  be  lim- 
ned and  drawn  out  with  various  Turns  and 
FlouriOies  of  the  Pen,  jct  is  it  but  one 
fingle  Letter.  And  to  nic  indeed  Pigma^ 
iion*^  Frenzy  leems  a  very  appofite  Repre- 
fentation,  and  Emblem,  as  it  were,  of  this 
F  4  Vanity  ^^ 
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Vanity  *,  for  what  elfc  are  Words  but  the 
Images  of  Things,  fo  that  unlefs  they  be  a- 
nimated  with  the  Spirit  of  Reafon,  to  fall 
in  love  with  them,  is  all  one  as  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  Pidure, 

B  U  T  yet  notwithftanding  it  is  a  Thing 
not  haftily  to  be  condemn'd,  for  a  Man  to 
illuftrate  and  fmooth  the  Obfcurities  and 
RoughneOes  of  Philofophy  with  the  Splen- 
dor of  Words.  For  we  have  great  Exam- 
ples of  this,  in  ZenophoJi^  Cicero,  Seneca^ 
Plutarchy  and  even  Plato  himfelf  ^  and  the 
Ufefulnefs  of  it  is  as  great.  For  although 
this  Thing  may  be  forae  hindrance  to  a  fe«« 
vere  Inquilition  of  Truth,  and  a  deep  Stu- 
dy of  Philofophy,  becaufe  it  is  too  early 
fatisfadory  to  the  Mind,  and  quenches  the 
Thirft  and  Ardor  of  farther  Search  ^  yet  if 
a  Man  applies  his  Learning  to  Civil  Ufes, 
(  as  Conference,  Counfel,  Perfuafion,  Argu- 
ing, and  the  like  )  he  will  find  all  that  he' 
defires,  prepared  and  fet  out  to  his  hand, 
in  fuch  Authors.  However  the  Excefs  of 
this  is  fo  juflly  contemptible,  that  as  Her^ 
cuUsy  when  he  faw  in  a  Temple  the  Image 
of  Adorns^  Venus  Minion,  faid  in  Indigna- 
tion, A'i/  fncri  es  j  (Thou  art  nothing  f acred ^ 
fo  all  Herculean  Champions  in  Learning, 
that  is,  the  more  laborious  and  ftcady  En- 
quirers into  Truth,  will  naturally  defpife 
fuch  Delicacies  and  Fopperies,  as  having  no- 
thing Divine  in  them.  §  O  M  E- 
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SOMEWHAT  more  found  is  another 
kind  of  Stile  (  yet  neither  is  That  altogether 
exempt  from  Vanity  )  which  near  about  the 
fame  Time  fucceeded  this  Copy,  and  Super- 
fluity of  Speech.  That  confifts  altogether 
in  this,  that  the  Words  be  aculeate,  the  Sen- 
tences concife,  the  Contexture  of  the  Speech, 
in  fine,  rather  returning  into  it  itU^  than 
fpread  and  dilated-,  fo  that  it  comes  to  pafs 
by  this  Artifice,  that  every  Pafiage  feems 
more  ingenious,  than  indeed  it  is.  Such  a 
Stile  as  this  we  find  more  cxceflivcly  in 
Seneca^  more  moderately  in  Tacitus  and  Fli' 
onus  Secundus  ^  and  not  Jong  fince  it  began 
to  be  pleafing  to  the  Ears  of  our  own  Time. 
But  this  very  Stile  is  wont  to  find  accep- 
tance with  ordinary  Capacities  (foasto  be 
a  kind  of  Dignity  and  Ornament  to  Learn- 
ing) neverthelefs,  by  the  more  exad  Judg- 
ments, it  is  defervcdly  naufeated,  and  may 
be  fet  down  as  a  Dijiernper  of  Ledrning^  fines 
it  is  nothing  qKq  but  a  hunting  after  Words, 
and  the  Finery  and  Quaintnefs  of  the  fame. 
And  thus  much  of  the  Firft  Diftemper  of 
Learning. 

CONTENTIOUS   LEARNING. 

NO  W  follows  the  Diftemper  in  the  Mat- 
ter it  felf,  which  we  placed  Second,  and 
defign*d  by  the  Name  of  Contentious  Subtilty, 

And 
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And  this  is  fomewhat  worfe  than  that,  of 
which  we  fpake  but  now.  For  as  Subftan- 
tialnefs  of  Matter  excels  Ornament  of  Words, 
fo  on  the  contrary.  Vanity  of  Matter  is  more 
odious. than  Vanity  of  Words.  Wherein,  that 
Reprehenfion  of  St.  Faul  may  refer  as  well 
to  the  following  Times,  as  to  his  own  Age  ^ 
and  feems  to  refped  not  only  Divinity,  but 
all  Sciences  alfo  :  Avoid  profane  'Novelties 
of  Words ^  and  Oppofitions  of  Science  falfly  fo 
called,  Tim.  i.  v.  20.  For  in  thefe  Words 
he  alledges  two  Marks  and  Badges  of  fufpe- 
ded  and  fahifxed  Science.  The  firft  is  the  l^o- 
velty  and  Strangenefs  of  Terms  *,  the  other, 
the  Rigor  and  Stri^nefs  of  Poftions^  which 
muft  needs  occaiion  Oppofitiooi,  and  then 
Altercations  and  Queftions. 

CERTAIN  LI  as  many  Natural  Sub- 
ftances,  which  are  folid  and  entire,  fo  long 
as  they  are  in  a  State  of  Perfedion,  do 
many  times  corrupt  and  pafs  into  Worms  ^ 
after  the  fame  manner,  found  and  folid  Know- 
ledge, often-times  putrifies,  and  diflblves  into 
fubtle,  vain,  unwholforae,  and  (iflinay  fo 
fpeak  S  Vermiculate  Queflions  •,  which  feem 
indeed  to  have  a  kind  of  Motion  and  Quick- 
nefs  in  them,  but  are  unfavory,  and  of  no 
Ufe. 


THIS 
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THIS  kind  of  unfound  and  felf-cor- 
rupting  Learning,  prevailM  chiefly  amongft 
the  School-Men,  who  having  abundance  of 
Leifure,  fharp  and  ftrong  Wits,  but  fmall 
Variety  of  Reading  (  their  Underllandings 
being  Ihut  up  within  the  Writings  of  a  fevi 
Authors,  efpecialiy  Ariftotle,  their  Didator» 
as  their  Perfons  were  in  thp  Cells  of  Mo- 
nafteries  }  and  for  the  mofl  part  ignorant  of 
the  Hiftory,  as  well  of  Nature  as  Time  ; 
did  out  of  no  great  Quantity  of  Matter,  but 
inhnite  Agitation  of  Wit  and  Spirit,  fpin  out 
unto  us  thofe  mofl:  laborious  Webs  of  Learn- 
ing, which  are  extant  in  their  Books.  For 
the  Mind  of  Man,  (if  it  work  upon  Matter, 
by  contemplating  the  Nature  of  Things, 
and  the  Works  of  God  )  works  according  to 
the  Stuff,  and  is  limited  by  the  fame  ^  but 
if  it  turns  inward,  and  works  upon  it  felf 
( like  the  Spider  weaving  his  Web  )  then  is 
it  endlefs,  and  brings  forth  indeed  Cobwebs 
of  Learning,  admirable  for  finenefs  of  Thread 
and  Work,  but  as  to  Ufe,  frivolous,  and  of 
no  Subftance, 

THIS  fame  unprofitable  Sabtilty,  or 
Curiofity,  is  Two-fold  :  And  is  feen  ei- 
ther in  the  Subjecl  it  felf,  fuch  as  is  a  fruit- 
lefs  Speculation,  or  Controverfy  (  of  which 
Kind  there  are  no  fmall  Number  both  in 
Bivimty  and  Fbiiofophy  J  or  in  the  Manner 

and 
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and  Method  of  Handling  ♦,  which  araongfl: 
the  School-Men  was  generally  this.  Upon 
every  Pofition  or  AlTertion  they  formed  Ob- 
jedions,  then  Solutions  of  thofe  Objedlions  j 
which  Solutions,  for  the  mofl  part,  were 
only  Diftin^ions  :  Whereas,  indeed,  the 
Strength  of  all  Sciences,  like  the  old  Man's 
Fagot,  confifteth  not  in  every  Stick  afunder, 
but  in  all  togeUaer  united  in  the  Band.  For 
the  Harmony  of  a  Science,  that  is,  when 
each  Part  mutually  fupports  the  other,  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  the  true  and  expedite  Way 
of  confuting  all  the  fmaller  fort  of  Obje- 
dions  :  But  on  the  other  fide,  if  you  take 
out  every  Axiom,  as  the  Sticks  of  a  Fagor, 
one  by  one  feve rally,  you  may  eafily  dif- 
prove  them,  and  bend  and  break  them  at 
pleafare.  So  that  what  was  faid  of  Seneca^ 
Hs  breaks  the  Weight  of  Matter  by  the  ItttU 
Niceties  of  Words,  may  truly  be  faid  of  the 
School- Men,  They  break  the  Solidity  of  Sci- 
ences by  the  little  Niceties  of  Qn^ions, 
Were  it  not  better  in  a  fpacious  Hall  to  fet 
up  one  great  Light,  or  to  hang  up  a  Branch 
furni(h*d  with  divers  Lights,  whereby  all 
may  be  feen  at  once,  than  to  go  up  and 
dov/n  with  a  fmall  Watch-Candle  into  every 
Corner  ?  And  fuch  is  their  Method,  who 
do  not  fo  much  endeavour  to  illuftrate  Truth 
by  clear  Arguments,  Authorities,  Compari- 
Ibns,  and  Examples  •,  as  they  labour  to  take 
out  every  minute    Scruple,  and   to  anfwer 

captious 
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captious  Cavils,  and  to  folve  Doubts  ^  by 
this  means  breeding  Queflion  out  of  Que- 
flion,  even  as  in  the  Comparifon  above,  of 
the  Light,  when  you  carry  it  into  one 
Place,  you  forfake,  and  darken  all  the  relh 
So  that  the  Fable  of  Scjflla  exprelTes  to 
the  Life  this  kind  of  Philofophy,  whofe 
Face  and  Bread  refembled  a  beautiful  Vir^ 
gin,  but   below  they  fay  ihe  was, 

Candida fuccinSam  latrantihus  inguina  monjiris, 

A  beauteous  Maid  ahovcy  hut  Maqick  Arts^ 
With  barkitjg  Dogs  deform' d  her  nether  Farts, 

Dry  den. 

SO  you  fiiall  find  certain  Generals,  a- 
niongft  the  School-Men,  that  are  handfomly 
faid,  and  not  invented  ainifs  -^  but  when  you 
defcend  to  their  Diflin^ions  and  Decifions, 
inilead  of  a  fruitful  Womb,  for  the  benefit 
of  human  Life,  they  end  in  monftrous  and 
barking  Queftions. 

THEREFORE  it  is  no  marvel,  if  this 
kmd  of  Learnmg  fall  under,  even  the  Con- 
tempt of  the  Vulgar,  who  nre  generally 
wont  to  defpife  Truth  upon  the  account  of 
Lontroverfies  raifed  about  it,  and  think  they 
are  all  out  of  the  Way  who  never  meet  : 
And  when  they  fee  the  Scuffles  of  Learned 
Men   one  with  another,  about  Matters  of  no 

Moment, 
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Moment,  tliey  enfily  catch  up  that  Saying 
of  Dionyfnts  o^  Sjracitfe,  Verba  ifla  fimt  fennm 
otiofonm  *,  This  is  nothing  but  the  Tattle  of 
old  Men  and  Women^  that  have  nothhig  elfe 
to  do.  Notwithftanding  moft  certain  it  is. 
That  if  the  School-Men,  to  their  unquench- 
able Thirft  of  Truth,  and  continual  working 
of  their  Wit,  had  joyn'd  Variety  and  Multi- 
plicity of  Reading,  and  Contemplation,  they 
had  doubtlefs  prov'd  diftinguilhing  Lights, 
to  the  wonderful  Advancement  of  all  Arts 
and  Sciences.  And  fo  much  for  the  Second 
Difeafe  of  Learning. 

FHANTASTICAL  LEARNING. 

FOR  the  Third  Difeafe,  which  relates 
to  Falfity  and  Untruth  •,  this  is  of  all  other 
the  Fouleft,  as  being  that  which  deftroys 
the  very  Nature  and  Soul  of  Knowledge, 
which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Image  of 
Truth.  For  the  Truth  of  Being,  and  the 
Truth  of  Knowing,  are  all  one  -^  nor  do  they 
differ  more  from  one  another,  than  the  Di- 
rect Beam,  and  the  Beam  Reileaed.  This 
Vice,  therefore,  brancheth  it  felf  into  two  I 
forts,  hnpofture,  and  Credulity  :  This  is  De- 
ceiv'd.  That  Deceives  •,  which  altho*  they  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  different  Nature,  the  one 
feeming  to  proceed  from  Craft,  the  other 
from  Simplicity,   yet  for  the  moft  part  they 

concur.    For  as  the  Verfe  has  it. 

Per- 
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.'  '  ^ercontatorem  fugito,  natn  Garruhs  idem  ef. 

Intimating,  xYizi'^^'m  hiqitjfttive  ?^t{on  is  a 
Fratler  aJfo  *,  fo  upon  the  like  reafon,  he  that 
is  apt  to  Believe,  is  apt  to  Deceive.  As 
we  fee  it  alfo  in  Fame,  and  Rumors,  that 
he  that  eafily  beh'eves  them,  will'  as  eafiiy 
augment  and  add  to  them.  Which  Ta- 
citits  wifely  hints  in  thefe  Words,  They 
hivent^  and  Believe  at  once  :  So  great  ari 
Affinity  is  there  between  a  Pro^^nfity  t6 
Deceive^   and  a   Facility  to  Believe^'.'  '^-'^^^^ 

THIS  Facility  of  Believing,  and  admiS- 
ting  all  things,  tho'  weakly  authorized,  0% 
warranted,  is  of  two  Kinds,  according  to  the 
Nature  =  of  the  Subjed-Matter  ;  For  we  ei^ 
ther  Believe  Story,  or  Matter  of  Fad,  ( as 
the  Lawyers  fpeak  )  or  elfe  Matter  of  Opi- 
nion and  Pofition,  As  to  the  former  Kind; 
we  fee  how  much  this  Error  has  difcredi- 
ted,  and  derogated  from  fome  Eccleliaftical 
Hiftories  ^  which  have  been  too  eafy  in  Re- 
giftrmg  and  Tranfcribing  Miracles  wrought 
by  Martyrs,  Hermits,  Anchorites,  and  other 
Holy  Men,  and  by  their  Reliques,  Sepul- 
chres, Chappels,   and   Images. 

SO  in  Natural  Hiilory,  we  raiy  fee  ma- 
ny  Things  raftily,    and  with   little  Choice, 
orjijdgment,  received   and  regiftred  ^  as  ap- 
pears 
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pears  by  the  Writings  of  PUny^  Car  Janus,  Al* 
iertus^^nd  divers  of  the  Arabians,  which  are 
every  where  fraught  with  forged  and  fabu- 
lous Stories  ^  and  thofe  not  only  uncertain 
and  untried,  but  notorioully  untrue,  and  ma- 
nifeftly  convided  ^  to  the  huge  Difcredit  of 
Natural  Philofophy,  with  grave  and  fober 
Men.  Wherein,  in  truth,  the  Wifdoin  and 
Integrity  of  Ariftode  fhines  forth^  who  ha- 
ving wrote  a  dih'gent  and  exquifite  Hiftory 
of  Living  Creatures,  hath  mingled  it  fo  fpa- 
ringly  with  feigned  or  fabulous  Matter  ^  but 
rather  than  do  that,  he  has  caft  all  the  Fro- 
digious  Reports,  which  he  thought  worthy 
Recording,  into  one  Commentary  i  Excel- 
lently difcerning  that  Matter  of  manifefl: 
Truth  (  which  like  a  folid  experimental  Ba- 
fis,  might  ferve  as  a  Foundation  for  Philofo- 
phy and  Sciences  to  be  built  Upon  )  was 
not  unadviledly  to  be  mingled  with  Matter 
of  doubtful  Credit  •,  and  yet  again^  that  things 
rare  and  ftrange,  which  to  moft  People  feem 
incredible,  are  not  wholly  to  be  fupprefTed, 
or  to  be  denyed  to  the  Records  of  Pofterity . 

BUT  that  other  Credulity,  which  is  yield- 
ed, not  to  Hiftory,  or  Reports,  but  to  Arts 
and  Opinions,  is  likewife  of  two  Sorts  :  Ei- 
ther when  we  give  too  much  Credit  to  the 
Arts  themfelves,  or  to  the  Authors  in  any 
Art. 

THE 
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THE  Arts  themfelves,  which  have  had 
more  InteUigence  and  Confederacy  with  I- 
niagination  and  Belief,  than  with  Reafon  and 
Denionftration,  are  chiefly  Three,  JJlrology- 
Isatural  Magick,  and  Alchymy  ;  the  Ends  of 
which  Sciences  however  are  Noble.  For 
Aflrology  profelTeS  to  difcovet  that  Corref- 
pondence  or  Concatenation,  which  is  between 
the  Superior  Globe  and  the  Inferior.  f^Jatu- 
ral  Mag'ick  pretendeth  to  call  and  reduce  Na« 
tural  Philosophy  from  Variety  of  Specula- 
tions^ to  the  Magnitude  of  Works»  Alchymy 
undertakes  to  feparate  and  extract  the  Hete- 
rogeneous and  unlike  Parts  of  Things,  which 
are  hid  and  incorporate  in  Natural  Bodies, 
and  to  refine  and  depurate  Bodies  themfelves, 
that  are  ftained  and  foiled  •,  to  fct  at  liberty 
fuch  as  are  bound  and  imprifoned  ^  and  to 
bring  to  perfedion  fuch  as  are  unripe.  But 
the  Ways  and  Methods  which  are  prefumed 
to  lead  to  thefe  Ends,  bdth  in  the  Theory 
and  in  the  Pradife  bf  thofe  Arts,  are  full  of 
Error  and  Trifling.  Yet  furely  to  Alchymy 
this  Right  is  due,  that  it  may  truly  be  com- 
pared to  the  Husbandman  in  AEfop^  who  be- 
ing about  to  depart  this  Life,  told  his  Sons^ 
That  he  had  left  theffi  a  grisnt  Quantity  of 
GolJy  biirhd  hi  his  Vineyard,  but  did  not 
remember  the  particular  Place  :  Who  when 
they  had  with  Spades  diligently  turn'd  up 
all  the  Vineyard,  Gold  indeed  they  found 
VOL.  IL  G  none, 
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none,  however,  by  reafon  of  their  ftirring 
and  digging  the  Moid  about  the  Roots  of 
their  Vines,  they  had  a  very  great  Vintage 
the  Year  folJowing.  So  the  ftrenuous  Pains, 
and  mighty  Stir  of  Chyrnifts,  about  making 
Gold,  have  open'd  the  Way  to  a  great  Num- 
ber of  noble  Inventions,  and  Experiments, 
lingularly  adapted,  as  well  to  the  difclofing 
of  Nature,  as  to  the  Ufes  of  Human  Life. 

NOW  as  for  that  Credulity,  which  has 
invefled  certain  Authors  of  Sciences  with  a 
kind  of  Di^atortan  Power  to  give  Law  *,  not 
8e7iatorian^  to  give  Advice  :  This  has  been 
of  infinite  Damage  to  Sciences,  as  the  prin- 
cipal Caufe  that  has  deprefe'd  and  kept  them 
fo  low,  that  they  have  been  heartlefs  with- 
out any  notable  Growth  or  Advancement, 
For  hence  it  hath  come  to  pafs,  that  in  Arts 
Mechanical,  the  firft  Projedors  have  been 
fhort  in  their  Inventions,  and  Time  has  fup- 
piied  and  perfeded  the  reft  ^  but  in  Sciences, 
the  firft  Authors  have  gone  furtheft,  and 
Time  has  impaired  and  corrupted  much.  So 
"we  fee  Artillery,  Sailing,  Printing,  were  in 
their  Beginnings  imperfed,  and  in  a  man- 
ner formlefs,  and  grofsly  managed  -,  but  in 
progrefs  of  Time,  accommodated  and  refined. 
But  contrariwife,  the  Philofophics  and  Sci- 
ences of  Jriftotle^  Plato,  Deinocritits^  Hippo- 
crates, Euclid,  ArchimedeSy  were  of  molt  vi- 
gor under  thofe  vtry  Authors,  and  in  pro- 
...  cefs 
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cefs    of   Time   degenerated   rather,    and  loft 
much  of  their  Lultre  :     Whereof  the  reafoii 
is  no  other,    but   that  in  Arts    Mechanical 
the  Wits  of  many  have  contributed  and  met 
in  one;    but  in  Liberal   Arts   and  Sciences, 
the   Wits  of  many  have  yielded  and  fubmit- 
ted  to  fome  one,    v/hom   yet  his  Followers 
many    times    have    rather     depraved     than 
illuftrated  :     For     as    Water    will    not    af- 
cend   higher    than    the    Spring-Head,   from 
whence  it  flows  ,  {0  Knowledge  derived  from 
Arijioth,  and  exempted  from    Liberty  of  Ex- 
amination, will  never  rife  higher  than    the 
Knowledge   of  Arjjlotle,      At^  therefore  al- 
though 1  do  not  dillike  the  Rule,   oportet  di- 
fcentem  credere,  (a  Learner  ought  to  believe  -J 
yet  it  mud  be  coupled  with  this,  oportet  jam 
do^um  indicia  fiw   uti,  (he  that  is  well  in- 
jorm\l^  ought  to  make  VJe  of  his  own  Judg- 
ment,)     For   Difciples   owe    their   Maflers 
only  a  Temporary   Belief,  and  a  Sufpenfion 
of  their  Judgment,  till  they  have  throughly 
learnM  the  Arts  •,    and  not  an  abfolute  Refig- 
nation  of  their  Liberty,  and  a  perpetual  Bon- 
dage of  their  Underftanding.     Wherefore  to 
conclude  this  Point,  I  will  fay  no  more  tl  ai 
this  :   Let  great  Authors  fo  have  their  due 
Honour,  as   that    we  do   not   derogate  from 
Time,  which  is  the  Author  of  Authors,  and 
Parent  of  Truth. 


G  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     V. 


Feccant  Humours  in  LEARNING. 


De  Augmenth  Scientiarum.     Ibid. 


HUS  have  we  at  length  laid 
open  three  Diftempers  or  Dif- 
eafes  of  Learning  -,  befides 
which  there  are  ionie  other, 
rather  pcccajit  Humours^  than 
confirn^d  Difeafes  ^  which,  ne- 
vertheJefs,  are  not  fo  occult,  or  fecrer,  but 
that  they  fall  under  a  popular  Obfervation 
and  Cenfure,  and  therefore  are  by  no  meatus 
to  be  pafTed  over. 

THE  Firfl  of  thefeis  an  Affectation  of  two 
Extremes,  Antiquity  and  h'oveltj :  Wherein 
the  Daughters  of  Time  take  after  the  Nature 
and  Malice  of  the  Father:  For  as  Time  de- 
vours his  Children,  fo  do  thefc  one  ano- 
ther. 
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ther,  whilft  Ayniqitky  envies   new  Improve- 
ments and   Additions,  aud  ¥ovehy  cannot  be 
content  to  add  Things  recent,  unlefs  it  ut- 
ttvly  turn  out  and  rejed  the  old  :  Surely  the 
Advice  of  the  Prophet  is  the  true  Diredion 
in    this  Cafe:    Stand  ye  upon  the  old  Fatbs^ 
and  fee  where  is  the  good  and  the  right  Way] 
and  walk  therein  ^  Jerem.  vi.  i6.      Antiquity 
deferves  fo  much  Reverence,  that  Men  fnould 
make   a  Stop  a-while,  and  fland  thereupon, 
and  look  about  them  on  everv  Side,  to  difco- 
ver  which  is  the  beft  Way  :' But  when  the 
Djfcovery  is  well  taken,     then  not  to  reft 
there,  but  to  advance  chejrfully.      Indeed,  to 
fpeak  Truth,  Antiquity  of  Time  is  the  JVorld's 
Touth,     Certainly  our  Times  are  the  Antient 
Times,  the  World  being  now  grown  Old,  and 
not  thofe,  which  are  computed,  or  dine  retro- 
grado,    reckoning  backward  from  our    own 
Age. 

ANOTHER  Error,  fpringingfrom  the  For- 
mer, IS  a  Sufpicion  and  Diffidence,  which 
thinks,  that  it  is  not  podible  to  find  out  any 
thing  now,  which  the  World  could  have  been 
fo  long  without-  as  if  the  bme  Obiedion 
might  be  made  to  Time,  wherewith  Lmian 
attacks  Jufiter,  and  the  reft  of  the  Heathen 
Gods:  For  he  wonders  thev  ftiould  beget  fo 
many  Children  in  old  Time,  and  none  in 
his:  And  asks  merrilv.  Whether  they  were 
Superannuated,  or  re^rainM  by  the  Fatian 
G  I  La\j^ 
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Law  made  againft  Old  Men's  Marriages.  So 
Men  feem  to  be  apprehenfive,  that  Time  is 
become  Effete,  and  pad  Children.  Whereas 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  eafily  difcover 
here  the  Levity  and  Inconflancy  of  Men, 
who,  'till  a  Thing  is  done,  think  it  impoffi- 
ble  •,  and  aiToon  as  it  is  done,  wonder  it  had 
not  been  done  long  before.  Thus  Alexander's 
Expedition  into  Afia^  was  judg'd  at  firfl:,  as 
a  vaft,  and  exceeding  difficult  Enterprize -^ 
which,  neverthelefs,  afterwards  it  pleas'd 
Livy  to  make  fo  flight  of,  as  to  fay  of  Alex- 
ancier.  He  did  hut  bravely  venture  to  defpife 
idle  OpiniGus.  And  the  fame  happened  to 
Columbus  in  the  Weftern  Navigation.  But 
in  intelleclual  Matters,  this  is  much  .  more 
common,  as  may  be  feen  in  mofb  of  the  Pro- 
pofuions  in  Euclid,  which,  before  they  are 
demonftrated,  feem  flrange,  and  not  eafUy  ta 
be  aifented  to  ;  but  after  Deraonf^ration,.  the 
Mind  embraces  them  by  a  kind  of  Recogni- 
zance, (as  the  Lawyers  fpeak)  as  if  it  had 
underftood  and  known  thein  before. 

ANOTHER  Error,  of  Affinity  with 
the  Former,  is  a  Conceit  of  thofe  who  think, 
ubat  of  ail  Seds,  and  antient  Opinions,  after 
they  had  been  examined  and  lifted,  the  beft 
iiiii  prevailed,  and  fupprefs'd  the  reft» 
Wherefore  they  conceive,  if  a  Man  fhould 
begin  his  Search  and  Examination  ai-new,  he 
mud:  needs  light   upon  Come  Opinions  that 
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had  been  rejeded,  and  after  Rejection,  J  oil, 
and  obliterated  ^  as  if  the  Multitude,  or  even 
wife  Men,  to  gratify  the  Multitude,  did  not 
oftner  approve  that  which  is  popular,  and 
light,  than  that  which  is  folid,  and  profound. 
For  Time  is  of  the  Nature  of  a  River,  which 
carries  down  to  us  Things  light  and  fwohi, 
but  (inks  and  drowns  that  which  is  folid  and 
weighty. 

ANOTHER  P:rror  different  from  the 
reft:,  is  an  over-early  and  peremptory  Re- 
diidion  of  Knowledge  into  Arts  and  Me- 
thods-, which  when  it  happens,  Sciences  re- 
ceive fmall  or  no  Augmentation.  Even  as 
Young  Men,  when  they  are  knit  and  per- 
fedly  (haped,  fcarce  grow  any  more:  So 
Knowledge,  as  long  as  it  is  difpers'd  into 
Aphorifms  and  Obfervations,  may  grow  and 
fnoot  up  •,  but  when  once  it  is  circumfcribed 
and  fliut  up  in  Methods,  it  may,  perchance, 
be  polifliM  and  illuft:rated,  or  plain*d  out  and 
accommodated  for  human  Ufc,  but  it  en* 
creafes  no  more  in  Bulk  and  Subfliance. 

ANOTHER  Error  fucceeding  Thar, 
which  we  iafl  mentioned,  is,  that  after  the 
Diftribution  of  particular  Arts  and  Sciences^ 
into  their  feveral  Claiies,  moil  Men  have  pre- 
fently  abandoned  Univerfality  of  Knowledge, 
Fh'ilofophia  prima -^  which  is  a  deadly  Enemy 
to  the  Progrellion  of  Sciences.  For  Profpevils 
G  4  ai« 
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are  made  from  Turrets,  or  very  high  Places, 
and  it  is  impoflible  for  a  Man  to  explore  the 
more  remote,  and  deeper  Parts  of  any  Sci- 
ence, if  he  fland  but  upon  the  Fht  and  Le- 
vel of  the  fame  Science,  and  afcend  not  the 
Watch-Tower  as  it  were  of  a  higher  Sci- 
ence. 

xA.  N  O  T  H  E  R  Error  flows  from  too  great 
a  Reverence,  and  a  kind  of  Adoration  of  the 
Mind  and  Underftanding  of  Man  *,  by  means, 
whereof.  Men  have  withdrawn  themfelves 
from  the  Contemplation  of  Nature,  and  the 
Obfervations  of  Experience,  tumbling  up  and 
down  in  their  ov^n  Speculations,  and  Con- 
ceits. But  thefe  noble  Opinators,  and  (if  I  . 
may  fo  fpeak)  Intelleduahfts,  who  aje,  not- 
withftanding,  commonly  taken  for  the  moft 
fubiime  and  divine  Philofophers  •,  Heraclitm. 
has  rightly  touch'd,  Men^  fays  he,  feek  Jntth 
in  their  owt}  little  Worlds^  but  not  in  the  great 
WcrlJ,  For  they  difdain  the  Alphabet  as  it 
►were  of  Nature,  and  the  Primer  of  the  Di- 
vine Works  ♦,  which  if  they  did  not  do,  they 
might,  perhaps,  by  Steps  and  Degrees,  after 
the  Knowledge  of  fimple  Letters,  and  then 
Syllables,  come  at  lafl,  to  read  perfectly  the 
Jext  and  Volume  of  the  Creatures  it  felf. 
But  they,  contrariwife,  by  continual  Medi- 
cation and  Agitation  of  their  Wit,  urge,  and 
83  it  were  invocate  their  pwn  Spirits,  to  di- 
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vine,  and  give  out  Oracles  unto  them,  by 
which  they  are  defervedly  and  plealingly 
deluded. 

ANOTHER  Error  that  hath  fome  Con- 
nexion  with  this  Latter,  is.  That  Men  many 
Times  feafon  and  infect  their  Meditations, 
and  Dodrines,  with  certain  Opinions,  and 
Conceits  of  their  own,  which  they  hold  moft 
in  Admiration  ;  or  with  feme  Sciences,  to 
which  they  are  mofi:  addided  and  devoted  • 
dying  and  tinduring  as  it  were  all  other 
things  with  thofe  Darlings  of  theirs,  tho'  a 
Paint  very  fallacious  and  deceivable.  So 
hath  Plato  intermingled  Theology  in  his  Phi- 
lofophy  •,  Arijlotle  Logick  •,  the  fecond 
School  of  Plato  (to  wit,  Froclus  and  the 
refi)  Matheraaticks.  So  have  the  Chymifls 
forged  a  new  Philofophy  out  of  a  few  Ex- 
periments, the  Fire,  and  Furnace.  And 
Gilbertus^  our  Country-man,  hath  drawn  a 
new  Philofophy  out  of  the  Loadftone.  So 
Cicero,  when  reciting  the  feveral  Opinions 
concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  he  had  at 
laft  met  with  a  Mufician,  who  held  the  Soul 
to  be  Harmony,  faid  pleafmtly,  This  Man 
ryas  not  for  going  out  of  bis  own  VrofeJJioii, 
But  of  thefe  fort  of  Errors,  Ariflotle  fays  apt- 
ly, and  wifely.  They  that  confi.ler  hut  few 
Things,  are  apt  to  pronounce,  anj  to  be  dof- 
matkal. 

A  NO- 
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ANOTHER  Error  is  an  Impatience  of 
Doubting,  and  a  blind  Hafle  to  afiert,  with- 
out due  and  mature  Sufpenfion  of  Judgment. 
For  the  two  Ways  of  Contemplation  are  not 
unlike  the  two  Ways  of  Adion,  often  men- 
tioned by  the  Aiitients  :  The  One,  plain  and 
fmooth  in  the  Beguining,  but  in  the  End 
impaflible  ^  the  Other,  rough  and  craggy  in 
the  Entrance,  but  when  you  have  gone  on  a, 
little,  fair  and  even :  So  in  Contemplation, 
if  a  Man  begins  with  Certainties,  he  Ihall  end 
in  Doubts  •,  but  if  he  begin  with  Doubts,  and 
has  the  Patience  to  bear  them  a-while,  he 
fhall  end  in  Certainties, 

A  like  Error  difcovers  it  felf  in  the  man- 
ner of  delivering  Knowledge,  which,  for  the 
luoft  part,  is  Imperious  and  Magifterial,  not 
Ingenuous  and  Liberal  ^  fo  contrived,  as  to 
command  AlVent  rather,  than  to  fubmit  to 
Examination.  I'll  not  deny,  but  that  in 
compendious  Treatifes,  de(ign*d  for  Pradice, 
that  Form  of  Writing  is  to  be  retained :  But 
]n  juii:  and  compleat  Traflates  of  Sciences, 
both  Extremes,  in  my  Judgment,  are  to  be 
avoided,  as  well  that  of  f^elleius  the  Epicure- 
an^ Isil  tarn  nietuentis,  quam  ne  dubitare  de 
re  aliqiia  videretur^  (who  fears  nothing  fo 
vntch^  as  leafi  he  fiouldfeem  to  doubt  about 
jny  Thing  ^  J  as  that  of  Socrates,  and  the 
Academy,  that  leave    all  Things  in  Doubt 
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and  Uncertainty.  Men  fl^ouid  rather  afted 
Candour  and  Sincerity,  and  propound  Things 
with  more  or  lefs  Affeveration,  according  as 
they  are  more  weakly,  or  more  fully  proved 
by  the  Weight  of  Argument  and  Reilbn. 

OTHER  Errors  there  are  in  the  Scope 
that  Men  propound  to  themfelves,  and  to 
which  they  divert  their  Endeavours  and  La- 
bours. For  whereas  the  more  diligent  Lea- 
ders, and  more  noted  Profeirors  of  Learning, 
ought  chiefly  to  make  this  their  Aim,  viiZi 
The  making  fome  confiderable  Addition  to 
the  Art  they  profefs;  thefe  Men  on  the 
other  Side  content  themfelves  to  be  Seconds 
only;,  courting  the  Name  either  of  a  fubtle 
Interpreter,  or  of  a  fmart  tough  Antagoniff, 
or  of  a  methodical  xAbridger .  From  whence 
the  Revenues  and  Tributes  of  Sciences  come 
to  be  augmented,  but  not  the  Patrimony  and 
Ground  of  Knowledge  it  (df. 

BUT  the  greateft  Error  of  all  the  reft 
confifts  in  deviating  from  the  ultimate  End 
of  Knowledge.  For  Men  defire  and  reach  af- 
ter Knowledge,  fome  from  an  inbred  and  refl- 
lefs  Curiofity  •,  others  for  Entertainment  and 
Delight  j  others  for  Reputation  •,  others  for 
the  fake  of  Contention,  and  Vidory  in  Dif- 
pute  •,  moft  for  Lucre,  and  Livelihood  ^  very 
few  to  employ  the  Gift  of  Reafon  given  by 
Cod,    to  the 'Benefit  and  Ufe  of  Mankind. 
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Juft  for  all  the  WorJd  as  if  there  were  fought   1 
in  Learning  a  Couch,   whereupon  to  reft  a    1 
troubled  and  reftlefs  Spirit  ^    or  a  Terrafs  for     * 
a  wandering  and  variable  Mind  to  walk   up 
and  down  upon  at  Liberty,  "and  with  a  fair 
Profped  J  or  fome  high  and  eminent  Tower, 
'for   a  proud  ambitious  Mind  to  raife  it  felf 
upon  •,  or  a  Citadel,  and  Fort  for  Contention, 
and  Battel  ^   or  a  Ship  for  Trade  and  Mer- 
chandife  ^  and  not  rather  a  rich  Armory,  and 
Store-houfe  for  the  Glory  of  the  Creator  of 
all  Things,  and  the  Relief  of  Human  Life. 
For  this  is  that  which  would  indeed  dignify 
and  exalt  Learning  and  the    Arts,  if  Con- 
templation and  Action  were  more  nearly  and 
flraitly  conjoyned  and  united,  than  they  have 
hitherto  been.     Which  Combination  would 
be  like  the  Conjundion  of  the  two  highclt 
Planets,  when  Saturn^  the  Planet  of  Qjjiet 
and   Contemplation,  confpires  with   Jupiter^ 
the  Planet  of  Society  and  Action.     However, 
when    I  fpeak  of  Pradice  and  Adion,  I    da 
not  in  the  lead  mean  Profeffory  and  Lucra- 
tive Learning :   For  1  am  not  ignorant,  how 
much  that  diverts  and  interrupts  the   Pro- 
greffjon    and    Advancement  of  Knowledge  •, 
like  indeed  the  Golden  Apple  thrown   before 
Atalanta^   which  while  (he  (loops  to.  take  up, 
the  Race  in  the  mean  time  is  hinder'd. 
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Declinat  curfits  aiirumq-^  volubile  toUito 

Nor  again  is  it  my  Meaning  (as  was  faid 
of  Socrates)  to  call  down  Philofophy  from 
Heaven  to  converfe  upon  Earth  only  *,  that 
is,  that  Natural  Philofophy  (hould  be  laid 
afide,  to  the  end  that  Moral  and  Political 
Philofophy  only  might  be  in  Vogue  :  But  as 
Heaven  and  Earth  confpire  and  confent  to- 
gether for  the  Support  and  Delight  of  the 
Life  of  Man  ;  fo  indeed  fhould  this  be  the 
End  of  both  Philofophies,  that  vain  Specula- 
tions, and  whatever  is  empty  and  barren,  be- 
ing rejeded,  all  that  is  folid  and  fruitful  may 
be  preferved  •,  that  fo.  Knowledge  may  not 
be  a  Courtefan  for  Pleafure,  or  a  Hand-maid 
to  Profit  ^  but  as  a  Spoufe,  for  Generation, 
Fruit,  and  honeft  Comfort. 

AND  now,  methinks,  I  have  explained 
and  laid  open,  as  by  a  kind  of  Dilledion, 
thofe  peccant  Humours  (the  principal  of 
them  at  leaft)  which  have  not  only  been  an 
Impediment  to  the  Proficience  of  Learning, 
but  have  alfo  given  Occafion  to  the  traducing 
of  it.  Which  if  I  have  done  too  much  to 
the  quick,  ir  mud  be  remember'd  -^  Faithful 
are  the  Wound 5  of  a  Friend  ^  hut  the  K'ljfes  of 
/7/1  Enemy  are  deceitful  ^  Prov.  xxvii.  6. 
However,  this  at  leafl  1  fcem  to  have  gained, 
to  deferve  Belief  in  the  following  Encomium, 
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fince  I  have  proceeded  fo  freely  in  the  pre- 
ceding Cenfure.  And  yet  I  have  no  Purpofe 
to  write  a  Panegyrick  of  Learning,  or  to  fing 
a  Hymn  ro  the  ' Mufis,  (tho',  perhaps,  it  is 
long  (ince  their  Rites  were  duly  celebrated  :  ) 
But  my  Intent  is,  without  Varnilh  or  Ampli- 
fication, to  take  the  juft  Weight  of  Know- 
ledge, and  to  bfiliance  it  with  other  Things^ 
and  to  feirch  out  the  true  Value  and  Price 
thereof  from  Tefli monies  Divine  and  Human. 
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CHAP.     VL 


Of  the  Dignity  of  LEARNING. 


Be  Augmentis  Scientlamm,     Ibid. 


IRST  therefore  let  us  (eek  the 
Dignity  of  Knowledge  in  the 
Archetype,  or  firft  Platform^ 
that  is,  in  the  Attributes,  and 
Ads  of  God,  as  far  as  they  are 
revealed  to  Man,  and  may  be  fearch'd  into 
with  Sobriety.  In  which  Matter,  the  Name 
of  Learning  is  improper,  fince  all  Learning 
is  Knowledge  acquired  •,  and  no  Knowledge  in 
God  is  acquired,  but  Original.  Therefore 
we  muft  look  out  for  fome  other  Name  •,  to 
wit,  jrifJom,  or  Sapience^  as  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures call  it. 

THE  Matter  then  Hands  thus :    In  the 
Woiks  of  Creation,  we  fee  a  double  Emaria- 
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tion  of  Divine  Virtue,  the  one  referring  to 
Power,  the  other  to  Wifdom  ;  The  For* 
iiier  is  chiefly  feen  in  creating  the  Mafs  of 
Matter  •,  the  Latter,  in  diff)oring  the  Beauty 
of  the  Form.  This  being  laid  down,  it  is 
to  be  obferv'd,  that  for  any  Thing  which 
appears  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Creation  to 
the  contrary,  the  confufbd  Mafs  and  Matter 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  was  made  in  a  Moment-, 
yet  the  Difpolitiori  and  Digefting  of  the  fame 
was  the  Work  of  fix  Days  :  So  remarkable 
a  Difference  did  it  pleafe  God  to  put  between 
the  Works  of  Power,  and  the  Works  of  Wif- 
,dom.  Furthermore,  as  to  the  Creation  of 
the  Matter,  it  is  not  recorded,  that  God 
faid.  Let  there  be  Heaven  and  Earth,  as  was 
faid  of  the  Works  following  •,  but  fimply 
and  adually,  God  made  Heaven  and  Earth' : 
So  that  the  Matter  feems  to  be  as  a  Manu- 
fadure,  but  the  Introduction  of  Form  carries 
the  Style  of  a  Law,  or  Decree. 

LET  us  proceed  from  God  to  Angels, 
whofe  Nature,  in  Order  of  Dignity  is  next 
to  God.  We  fee  in  the  Orders  of  Angels, 
(fo  far  as  Credit  is  to  be  given  to  that  Ce- 
leftial  Hierarchy,  fet  forth  under  the  Name 
of  Dtonyftus  the  Arcopagite)  that  the  Sera- 
pbim,  that  is,  the  Angeis  ot  Love,  have  the 
Firft  Place-,  the  Second,  the  Cherubim,  An- 
gels  of  Illumination  -,  and  that  the  Thirds 
and  following  Places,  are  given  to  Throned, 
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Principalities,  and  the  reft  of  the  Angels  of 
Power,  and  Miniftry  :  So  that  from  this 
very  Order  and  Diftribution,  it  appears,  that 
the  AngeJs  of  Knowledge,  and  Illumination^ 
are  placed  before  the  Angels  of  Office  and 
Domination. 

T  O  defcend  from  Spirits,  and  intelledual 
Natures,  to  fenlible  and  material  Forms,  we 
read,  that  the  firft  of  created  Forms  was  Light  ^ 
which  in  Natural  and  Corporeal  Things,  has 
a  Relation  and  Correfpondence  to  Things 
Spiritual  and  Incorporeal 

SO  in  the  Diftribution  of  Days,  we  fee 
the  Day,  wherein  God  relied,  and  contem<5 
plated  his  own  Works,  was  bielfed  above  all 
the  Days,  wherein  the  Fabrick  of  the  Uni- 
verfe  was  created  and  difpofed. 

AFTER  the  Creatidti  was  finiit^'d,  \^e 
read  that  Man  was  placed  in  Paradife,  to» 
Work  there  :  Which  Work  could  be  no  other^ 
than  what  relates  to  Contemplation  5  that  is^ 
the  End  whereof  could  not  refer  to  Neceflity^ 
but  to  Delight,  and  Exercife,  without  Vexa- 
tion or  Trouble  :  For  there  being  then  nd 
poflible  Reluftance  of  the  Creature^  no  Sweat 
of  the  BrorP^  Man's  Employment  itiuft  of 
cdnfequence  have  been  iVktier  of  Pleafure 
and  Contemplation,  not  of  Labour  or  Worko 
Again,   the  hrft  Ads  whidi  Man  perform'd 
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in  Paradife,  confided  of  the  two  fummary 
Parts  of  Knowledge,  the  View  of  Creatures, 
and  the  Impofition  of  Names.  As  for  the 
Knowledge  which  introduced  the  Fall,  it 
was  (as  was  touched  before)  not  the  Natu- 
ral Knowledge  of  Creatures,  but  the  Moral 
Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  wherein  the 
Suppofition  was,  that  God's  Commandments 
or  Prohibitions  were  not  the  Originals  of 
Good  and  Evil,  but  that  they  had  other  Be- 
ginnings which  Man  afpired  to  know,  to 
the  end,  to  make  a  total  Defedion  from  God, 
and  to  depend  wholly  upon  himfelf. 

L  ET  us  pafs  to  the  Things  that  happened 
immediately  after  the  Fall.  We  fee  (as  the 
facred  Scriptures  have  infinite  Myfteries, 
without  ever  violating  the  Hiftorical  and  Li- 
teral Truth)  an  Image  of  the  two  Eftates, 
the  Contemplative  and  Adive,  delineated  in 
the  Perfons  of  Abel  and  Cain^  and  in  their 
Profefiions,  and  primitive  Ways  of  Life  ; 
Whereof  the  one  was  a  Shepherd,  who,  by 
Reafon  of  his  Leifure,  his  Qiiiet,  and  free 
View  of  Heaven,  is  a  Type  of  the  Contem- 
plative Life  ;  The  other,  a  Husbandman, 
that  is,  a  Man  fatigu'd  with  Labour,  and  his 
Countenance  fix'd  down  upon  the  Earth  : 
Where  we  may  fee  that  the  Favour  and  E- 
ledion  of  God  went  to  the  Shepherd,  and  not 
to  the  Tiller  of  the  Ground. 

SO 
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SO  before  the  Flood,  the  holy  Records 
(among  the  very  few  Occurrences^  regifter'd 
of  that  Age)  have  vouchfafed  to  deliver  down 
to  Pofterity  the  Inventors  of  Mufick,  and 
Works  in  Mettal* 

I N  the  next  Age  after  the  Flood,  the  ^re^t 
Judgment  of  God  upon  the  Pride  of  Man, 
was  the  Confufion  of  Tongues,  whereby  the 
free  Trade  of  Learning,  and  Intercourfe  of 
Letters,  was  chiefly  cut  off. 

LET  usdefcend  to  Mofes^  the  Law-Gi- 
ver,   and  God*s  hrft  Notarv,  whom  the  Scrip- 
tures  adorn   with    this  Eiogy,  Th^Et  be  was 
jeen  tn   all  the   Learning    of  the   Egyptians. 
Which  Nation  was  reckon'd  one  of  "the  moft 
antient  Schools  of  the  World  :    For  fo  Plato 
brings  in  the  Egyptian  Priefl:  faying  ro  Solon  - 
ToH  Grecians   are  ever  Children,    having  no 
Knowledge   of    Antiquity,     nor    Antiquity    of 
Knowledge.     Take  a  View  of  the  Ceremonial 
Law  of  >/^/^j-,  and  you  fhall  find,  befides  the 
Prehgurationof  Chrift,the  Diftinaion  ofths 
People  of  God  from  the  Gentiles,  the  Exer^ 
cife  and  Impredion   of  Obedience,  and   other 
holy  Ufes  of  the  fame  Law  -,    that  (onje  of 
the  moil  learned  Rabbins  have   travailed  pro- 
fitably  and   profoundly  to  obfervc,  fume  of 
them  a  Natural,  fome  of  them  a  Moral  Senfe 
and  Redudion  of  many   of   the  Ceremonies 
H  a  and 
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and  Ordinances :  As  in  the  Law  of  the  Le- 
profy,  where  it  is  faidy  If  the  Whitenefs  have 
overfpread  the  Flejb^-  the  Patient  may  pafi 
abroad  for  clean -^  but  if  there  be  any  whole- 
Flefi  remaining^  he  is  to  be  /but  up  for  tin- 
clean.  From  this  Law  one  of  them  colJeds 
a  Principle  of  Nature  :,  That  Putrefatiion  is 
inore  contagious  before  Maturity ^  than  after 
ilno-ther  notcth  a  Pofirion  of  Moral  Phiiofo-' 
phy  -y  That  Men  abandoned  to  Vice^  do  not 
fo  7nucb  corrupt  Manners^  as  thofe  that  are 
half  gaod^  and  half  evil :  So  that  in  this, 
and  very  many  other  Places  in  that  Law, 
there  is  to  be  found  befides  the  Theologicai 
Sen(e,  much  Afperfion  of  Philofophy. 

S  O  like  wife  if  a  Man  turn  over  with  Di- 
ligence that  excellent  Book  of  ^ob^  he  will 
find  it  full,  and  big  as  it  were  with  the  My- 
fleries  of  Natural  Philofophy.  As  for  Ex- 
ample- Cofmography,  and  the  Roundnefs  of 
the  World  :  He  Jiretcheth  out  the  North  over 
the  empty  Place  and  hafigeth  the  Earth  upon 
nothi7}g'^  Job  xxvi.  7.  wherein  the  Penfik- 
ncfs  of  the  Earth,  the  Pole  of  the  North,  and 
the  Finirenefs  or  Convexity  of  Heaven  are 
manifeftly  touched.  So  again  Matter  of 
Aflrononiy  ^  By  his  Spirit  he  hath  garnijhed 
the  Heavens  •  his  Hand  hath  formed  the 
crooked  Serpent  •,  ibid.  1 3.  And  in  another 
Place,  Canjl  thou  bind  the  fweet  Injluenaes  of 
Pleiades  >    Or   loofe  the    Bands    of  Orion  > 

xxxviii. 
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xxxviii.  31.  where  the  immoveable  Configu- 
ration of  the  fixM  Stars,  ever  (landing  at 
equal  Diftance  one  from  the  other,  is  with 
great  Elegancy  defcribed.  So  in  another 
Place,  Which  maketh  Ardurus,  Orion,  and 
Pleiades,  and  the  Secrets  of  the  South  ^  ix.  9. 
where  again  he  points  at  the  Depretlion  of 
the  Southern  Pole,  calling  it  the  Secrets  of 
the  South,  becaufe  the  Southern  Stars  are  not 
feen  upon  our  Hemifphere  ^  Matter  of  Gene- 
ration •,  Hafi  thou  not  poured  me  out  like 
Milk,^  and  condensed  me  like  Curds  .<?  x.  10. 
Matter  of  Minerals  -^  Surely  there  is  a  Vein 
for  Silver^  and  a  Place  wherein  Gold  is  fined  ^ 
Iron  is  digged  tip  out  of  compacfed  Du/i^  and 
Brafs  extracted  from  Stone  diffolved  in  the 
Furnace^  and  ft>  forward  in  the  fime  Chapter  ^ 
28. 1,  &c, 

I N  like  Manner  alfo  iii  the  Perfon  oi 
King  Solomon^  we  fee  the  Gift  of  Wifdom, 
both  in  his  own  Petition,  and  in  the  Divine 
Grant,  preferred  before  all  earthly  and  tem- 
poral Felicity.  By  Virtue  of  which  Dona- 
tive and  Grant,  Solomon  being  fingularly  fur- 
nifti'd,  wrote  not  only  thofe  excellent  Para- 
bles, or  Aphorifms  concerning  Divine  and 
Moral  Philofophy ;  but  alfo  compiled  a  Natu- 
ral Hidory  of  ail  Vegetables, /r 6?;«  the  Cedar 
upon   the    Momitain^  to    the    Mofs    upon   the  d-'-kunl- 

IVall^  (which  is  but  the  Rudiment  of  a  Plant,  .<.*>^j>  - 
between  Putrefadion  and  an  Herb :  )  and  of 
H  5  all 
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ail  Things  that  breath  or  move.  Nay,  the 
fame  King  Solomon^  though  he  excelTd  in 
Wealth,  in  Magnificence  of  Buildings,  in. 
Shipping,  in  Service  and  Attendance,  in 
Fame  and  Renown,  and  other  Thing:^,  rela-* 
ting  to  Glory  *,  yet  he  reap?,  or  alTumts  to 
himfelf,  nothing  at  all,  out  of  that  Train  of 
Glories,  behdes  the  Glory  of  inquiring  into, 
and  finding  out  the  Truth.  For  fo  he  fays 
exprefsly  •,  It  is  the  Glory  of  God  to  conceal  a 
Th'inz^  -^  but  the  Honour  of  Kings  is  to  fearcb 
out  a  Matter  -^  Pro  v.  xxv.  2.  As  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  innocent  and  fweet  Flay  of  Chil- 
dren, the  Divine  Majefty  took  Delight  to  hide 
his  Works,  to  the  end  to  have  thera  found 
out-,  and  afs  if  Kings  could  not  obtain  a  great- 
er Honour,  than  to  be  God*s  Play-fellows  in 
that  Game  ^  efpecially  confidering  the  great 
Coannand  they  have  of  Wits  and  Means, 
whereby  nothing  needeth  to  be  hidden  from 


NOR  was  the  Difpenfation  of  God  other- 
wif^,  after  our  Saviour  was  come  into  the 
Vv^prid.  For  he  fnew'd  his  Power,  in  put-^ 
tipg  ignorance  lo  tlighr,  by  his  Conference 
with  the  DoClors,  and  Priefts  in  the  Temple, 
before  he  fliew'd  it,  in  fubduing  Nature,  by 
his  great  and  numerous  Miracles.  And  the 
coming  of  the  holy  Spirit  was  chiefly  figured 
apd  cjJCjTefs'd^  iu  the  §Ji^)iitude  and  Gift  of 

' "f  ungues, 
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Tongues,    which    are   but   the  Vehicles   of 
Knowledge. 

SO  ill  the  Choice  of  thofe  Inflruraents, 
which  God  made  ufe  of  for  the  Plantation  of 
the  Faith,  at  hrft  he  cail'd  forth  Ferfons 
wholly  unlearn'd  and  ignorant,  otherwife  than 
by  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghofl-  to  the 
end  he  might  more  evidently  declare  his  own 
immediate  Working  and  Divine  Power,  and 
above  Human  VVifdom.  Neverthelefs,  his 
Counfel  in  this  Refped  was  no  fooner  ful- 
fiird,  but  in  the  next  Succethon  of  Time,  he 
fent  his  Divine  Truth  into  the  World,  waited 
upon  by  other  Learn int;s  as  Servantsor  Hand- 
maids. Accordingly  the  Pen  of  St.  Paul  (the 
only  learned  Man  of  the  Apoftles)  was  chief- 
ly employ'd  by  God,  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Teftament. 

^  S  O  again  we  know  that  feveral  of  the  an- 
cient Bifhops  and  Fathers,  were  excellently 
read  in  all  the  Learning  of  the  Heathen.  In- 
fomuch,  that  the  Edid  of  Julian^  which  for- 
bad Chriftians  to  be  admitted  into  Schools, and 
Academies,  was  efteemed  a  more  pernicious 
Engine  for  the  demoliihing  of  the  Chriftian 
Faith,  than  the  Sanguinary  Perfecutions  of 
the  preceding  Emperors.  Neitlier  was  the 
Emulation  and  Invidioufnefs  of  Gr^goj  the 
Firfl,  Bifhop  of  Rome,  (otherwife  an  excel- 
lent Man)  who  zealouily  endeavour'd  to  ob- 
H  4  literat-^ 
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literate  the  Memory  of  Heathen  Authors  and 
Antiquities,  taken  in  good  part,  even  among 
pious  Men.  Nay  it  was  the  Chriftian 
Church  alone,  which,  amidft  the  Inundations 
pf  the  Scythians  frem  the  North,  and  of  the 
^aracens  from  the  Eaft,  preferv'd  in  her  fa- 
cred  Bofom,  the  precious  Relicks  of  Heathen 
Learning,  which  was  now  upon  the  Point  of 
being  utterly  extinguiOi'd. 

WHEREFORE  to  conclude  this  Part, 
there  are  two  principal  Offices  and  Services, 
tefides  Ornament  and  lUuftration,  which 
Philofophy,  and  Human  Learning  perform  to 
faith  and  Religion.  The  one,  that  they  are 
efFedual  Incitements  to  the  Exaltation  an4 
Celebration  of  the  Glory  of  God  -^  (for  as  the 
Pfalms,  and  other  Scriptures,  often  invite  us 
to  contemplate,  and  magnify  the  great  and 
wonderful  Works  of  God  •, ,  fo,  if  we  (hould 
reft  only  in  the  exterior  part  of  them,  as  they 
iirft  offer  theinfelves  to  our  Senfes  *,  we 
ihould  do  the  like  Injury  to  the  Majefty  of 
God,  as  if  we  fhould  judge  of  the  Wealth  and 
Store  of  a  moft  noted  Jeweller,  by  what  is 
expofed  to  View  in  the  out-part  of  the  Shop 
towards  the  Street.)  The  other,  that  they 
minifter  a  fingular  Help  and  Prefervative 
againft  Unbelief  and  Error.  For  our  Saviour 
faith,  Te  err^  not  knowing  the  Scriptures ^  nor 
the  Power  of  God,  Where  he  lays  before  us 
two  Books  to  ftudy,  to  prevent  our  falling 

into 
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into  Error :  Firft  the  Volume  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  reveal  the  Will  of  God  -^  then, 
the  Volume  of  the  Creatures,  that  exprefshis 
Power :  The  Latter  of  which,  is  as  a  Key  to 
the  Former,  opening  not  only  our  Intelled, 
to  conceive  the  genuine  Senfe  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  is  to  be  drawn  out  by  the  gene- 
ral Rules  of  Reafon,  and  Laws  of  Speech  j 
But  befides  that,  unlocking  our  Faith  alfo,  to 
enter  into  a  ferious  Meditation  of  the  Omni- 
potence of  God,  the  Charaders  whereof  are 
chiefly  figned  and  engraven  upon  his  Work?. 
Thus  much  for  Divine  Teftimonies,  and  Judg- 
ments, concerning  the  true  Dignity  and  Va- 
lue of  Learning. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VIL 


Of  Human  F roofs  and  Arguments» 


D^  Augmentis  Sclentiarum,    Ibid. 


S  for  Human  Proofs  and  Ar- 
guments, fo  large  a  Field 
opens,  that  it  is  convenient 
to  ufe  Choice  rather  than 
Abundance. 


FIRST  therefore  the  higheft  Degree  of 
Honour  among  the  Heathen,  was  to  obtain 
Divine  Veneration  and  Worftiip  •,  (which  as 
to  Chriftians  indeed  is  as  the  forbidden  Fruit;) 
But  we  fpeak  now  feparately  concerning  Hu- 
man  Judgments.  Therefore  (as  we  were 
faving")  among  the  Heathens,  that  which  the 
Greeki  call  Apotheofts,  and  the  Latins,  Rela- 
tlo  inter  Deos,  (Canonizing,)  was  the  fu- 
preme  Honour  that  Man  could  pofTibly  at- 


tribute  to  Man 


,  efpecially,  when  it  was  gi- 
ven 
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ven,  not  by  any  Decree,  or  Ad  of  State  (as 
to  the  Ro?nan  Emperors)  but  freely  and  frank- 
ly, from  the  Judgment,  and  inward  Belief  of 
Men.  Of  which  exalted  Honour  there  was  a 
certain  Degree,  and  middle  Term.  For  there 
were  reckoned  above  Hitman  Honours,  Honours 
Heroicalj  and  Divine  :,  in  the  Diftribution  of 
which.  Antiquity  obfcrv'd  this  Order. 

FOUNDERS  ofStates,Legiflators,  Ty- 
rannicides, Fathers  of  their  Country,  and 
other  Perfons  of  great  Merit  in  Civil  ii\fFairs, 
were  diftinguifh'd  by  the  Title  of  Heroes  on- 
ly, or  Demy -Gods  ^  fuch  as  The  feus,  Minos, 
^ojnulus,  and  the  reft  :  On  the  other  (ide,  the 
Inventors  and  Authors  of  new  Arts,  and  fuch 
as  endow'd  Human  Life  with  new  Conve* 
niences,  and  Acceffions,  were  ever  confecra- 
ted  among  the  Greater  G^^/jthemfelves,  which 
happen'd  to  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Mercury,  Apollo, 
and  others.  Which,  doubtlefs,  was  done  jufl- 
\y,  and  upon  found  Judgment,  For  the  Me- 
Tits  of  the  former,  are  commonly  confined 
within  the  Circle  of  one  Age,  or  Nation  ^ 
and  are  not  unlike  feafonable  and  favourable 
Showers,  which  though  they  be  profitable 
and  defirabie,  yet  ferve  but  for  that  Seafon, 
wherein  they  fall,  and  for  that  Latitude  of 
Ground,  which  they  w^ater  :  But  the  Bene- 
fits of  the  latter,  like  the  Bleiungs  of  the  Sun, 
and  of  the  heavenly  Bodies,  are  fur  Time, 
perpetual  3  for  Place,  univerdil.   Again,  Thofc 

arc 
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are  ufually  accompanied  with  Strife,  and  Per- 
turbation *,  but  Thefe  have  the  true  Cha- 
radler  of  the  Divine  Prefence,  and  come  in  a 
gentle  Gale,  without  Tumult,  or  Noife. 

NO  R  indeed  is  the  Merit  of  Learning  in 
Civil  Affairs,  and  in  reprefhng  the  Inconve. 
niencies  which  One  Man  brings  upon  Ano- 
ther, much  inferior  to  that  Other,  in  relie- 
ving Human  Neceflities,  which  arife  from 
Nature  herfelf.  And  this  kind  of  Merit  was 
excellently  fhadow'd  under  that  Feign'd  Re- 
lation, concerning  Orpheus\  Theater  ^  where 
ail  Beafts  and  Birds  alTembled,  and  forgetful 
of  their  Natural  Appetites,  of  Prey,  of  Game, 
of  Fight,  flood  fociably  and  lovingly  together, 
taken  with  the  melodious  Sweetncfs  of  his 
Harp  -,  the  Sound  whereof  no  fooner  ceafed, 
or  was  drowned  by  fome  louder  Noife,  but 
every  Beaft  returned  to  his  own  Nature.  In 
which  Fable,  the  Natures,  and  Manners  of 
Men  are  elegantly  defcribed,  who  are  toiled 
with  fundry  untamed  Defires  of  Gain,  of 
Luft,  of  Revenge  •,  yet  as  long  as  they  give  ear 
to  the  Precepts,  and  Perfuafions  of  Religion, 
of  Laws,  of  Inflrudors,  eloquently  and  fweet- 
ly  warbling,  in  Books,  in  Sermons,  and  Ha- 
rangues 5  fo  long  is  Peace  and  Society  main- 
tain'd:  But  if  thofe  are  (ilent,  or  that  Sedi- 
tions, and  Tumults  diflurb  them  with  their 
Clamour,  all  Things  diflblve,  and  relapfe  in- 
to Anarchy  and  Confafion. 

BUT 
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BUT  this  appears  more  manifeftly, 
when  Kings  thetnfelves,  or  Perfons  of  great 
Authority  under  them,  or  other  Govcrnours 
of  States,  are  indued  with  Learning.  For 
however  partial  to  his  own  Frofeffion  he  may 
be  thought,  who  faid.  Then  would  States  bs 
Happy ^  when  either  ?hilofophers  were  Kings, 
or  Kings  Pbilofsfhers  -,  yet  fo  much  is  veri- 
fied by  Experience,  that,  under  Learned 
Princes,  and  Governours  of  State,  there  have 
been  ever  the  Happieft  Times.  For  howfoe- 
ver  Kings  themfelves  may  have  their  Errors 
and  Imperfeftions,  being  liable  to  Paffions, 
and  depraved  Cuftoras,  like  other  Men  ^  yet 
if  they  have  the  Illumination  of  Learning, 
certain  anticipated  Notions  of  Religion,  Poli- 
cy, and  Morality,  hold  them  back,  and  refrain 
them  from  all  ruinous  aud  incurable  Excefs^ 
and  Error  y  evermore  twitching  their  Ear, 
even  when  Counfellors  and  Servants  are  fi- 
lent.  Moreover,  Senators,  and  Counfellors 
themfelves,  that  are  accompli(h'd  with  Learn- 
ing, proceed  upon  more  folid  Principles,  than 
thofe  that  are  only  Men  of  Experience  ♦,  the 
former  feeing  Dangers  afar  off,  and  warding 
them  in  Time  ^  whereas  thefe  are  wife  only 
near  at  hand,  feeing  nothing  but  what  is  im- 
minent, and  then  at  laft  trufting  to  the  Agi- 
lity of  their  Wit  to  difintangle  and  refcue 
themfelves,  in  the  very  Inftant  of  Perils. 

WHIG  Ei 
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WHICH  Felicity  of  Times  under  Lear- 
tied  Princes  (to  keep  ftill  the  Law  of  Brevity, 
by  ufing  only  the  moil  feled,  and  raoft  emi- 
nent Examples')  doth  beft  appear  in  that  Age, 
which  palled  from  the  Death  of  Domitian  the 
Emperor,  until  the  Reign  oi  Commodus,  com- 
prehending  a  SuccefTion  of  fix  Princes,  Learn- 
ed themfelves,  or  at  ieaft  fingular  Favourers 
of  Learnihg  •,  and  of  all  Ages  (if  we  regard 
Temporal  Happinefs)  the  moft  flourilhmg, 
that  Rome,  then  the  Epitome  of  the  World, 
ever  faw  :  A  Matter  revealed  and  prefigured 
to  Domitiaji  in  a  Dream,  the  Night  before  he 
was  ilain  :  For  he  thought  he  faw  a  Golden 
Head  grow?i  out  of  the  'Nape  of  his  'Neck : 
Which  Divination  was  indeed  fulnll'd  inthofe 
Golden  Times  which  fucceeded  i  Of  whicli 
Princes  we  will  make  fome  Commemoration  , 
wherein  although  the  Matter  will  be  vulgar, 
and  may  be  thought  fitter  for  a  Declamation, 
than  agreeable  to  a  Treatife  infolded  as  this  ^ 
yet  becaufe  it  is  pertinent  to  the  point  in 
hand,  (neque  femper  arcttm  tendit  Apollo  •,  and 
to  name  them  only,  were  too  naked  and  cur- 
iovy)  I  will  not  omit  it  altogether. 

THE  firfl  was  Nerva^  the  excellent 
Temper  of  whofe  Government  is,  by  a  Glance 
in  Cornelius  Tacitus^  touched  to  the  Life 
(after  Nerva  had-  united  two  before  inco^m 
patihle  Things^  Empire  and  'Liberty  :  ^  And  in 

token 
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token  of  bis  Learning,  he  was  a  Familiar, 
and  a  Difciple  as  it  were,  of  JpoHoniuSy  the 
famous  Pythagorean  :  And  the  laft  Ad  of  his 
fhort  Reign  left  to  Memory,  was  a  Miflive  to 
his  adopted  Son  Trajan^  proceeding  from 
fome  inward  Difcontcnt  at  the  Ingratitude  of 
the  Times,  comprehended  in  a  Verfe  of 
Homer\ 

Revenge  my  Tears^  0  Ph^bus,  wHh  thy  Shafts» 

TRAJAN^  who  facceeded,  was  not 
learned  indeed  as  to  his  own  Perfon :  But  if 
we  will  hearken  to  the  Speech  of  our  Savi- 
our, rhat  faith.  He  that  receiveth  a  Prophet 
in  the  l^Jame  of  a  Prophet^  Jhall  have  a  Pro* 
pbefs  Reward  j  he  deferves  to  be  placed  a- 
mongft  the  moil  learned  Princes :  For  he 
was  an  Admirer  of  Learning,  a  Benefadior  to 
learned  Men,  a  Founder  of  Libraries,  and  ia 
whofe  Court  (tho' a  warlike  Prince)  Precep- 
tors and  ProfelTors  are  recorded  to  have  beea 
in  the  higheft  Requeft.  On  the  other  (ide, 
how  much  Trajan's  Virtue  and  Government 
was  admired  and  renowned,  furely  no  Tefli- 
niony  of  grave  and  faithful  Hiftory  doth  more 
lively  fet  forth,  than  that  Legend  Tale  of 
Gregorhis  Magnus^  Bifhop  of  i^i?w^,  who  was 
noted  for  the  extreme  Envy  he  bare  towards 
all  Heathen  Excellency  ^  'and  yet  he  is  re- 
ported out  of  the  Love  aud  Efteem  o^Trajans 
Mural  Virtues,  to  have  made  unto  God  paf- 

lionate 
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fionate  and  fervent  Prayers,  for  the  Delivery 
of  his  Soul  out  of  Hell  •,  and  to  have  ob- 
tained it  with  a  Caveat  that  he  fhould  make 
no  more  Petitions.  In  this  Prince's  Time 
alfo,  the  Perfecutions  againft  the  Chriftians 
received  Intermifljon^  upon  the  Certificate  of 
Plinius  SecundiiSy  a  Man  of  excellent  Learn- 
ing, and  by  Trajan  advanced, 

,  ADRlANj  his  SuccefTor,-  was  the  moft 
curious  Man  that  lived,  and  the  mod  uni- 
verfal  Enquirer  •,  infomuch  as  it  was  noted 
for  aii  Error  in  his  Mind,  that  he  defired  to? 
comprehend  all  Things,  and  riot  to  refervc 
himfelf  for  the  wofthieft  Things,  falling  in- 
to the  like  Humour  that  was  long  before  no- 
ted in  Philip  of  Macedon^  who  when  he 
would  needs  over-rule  and  convince  an  ex- 
cellent Mufician,  in  an  Atguraerit  touching 
Mufick,  was  well  anfwer*d  by  him  again,! 
God  forbid^  Sir,  (faith  he)  that  your  For- 
tune pjould  be  fo  bad,  as  to  know  thofe  things 
better  than  I.  It  pleafed  God  like  wife  to  ufe 
the  Curiofity  of  this  Emperor,  as  an  Induce- 
ment to  the  Peace  of  his  Church  in  thofe 
Days  •,  fot  having  Chrifl:  in  Veneration,  not 
as  a  God  or  Saviour,  but  as  a  Wonder  or 
Novelty,  and  having  his  Pidure  in  his  Gal* 
lery,  matched  with  Apolloriins,  (with  whom,' 
in  his  vain  Imagination,  he  thought  he  had 
fome  Conformity)  yet  it  ferved  the  turn  to 
allay  the  bitter  Hatred  of  thofe  Times  againft 

the 
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the  Chriftian  Name  •,  fo  as  the  Church  had 
Peace  during  his  Time.  And  for  his  Go- 
vernment Civil,  although  he  did  not  attain 
to  that  of  Trajaiis^  in  Glory  of  Arnfis,  or 
Perfedlion  of  Juftice  ^  yet  in  deferving  of  the 
Weal  of  the  Subjed,  he  did  exceed  him. 
For  Traja?i  ereded  many  famous  Monuments 
and  BuildingSj  infomuch  as  Conjianwie  the 
Great,  in  Emulation  was  wont  to  call  him 
Varietaria,  Wall^Flower,  becaufe  his  Nams 
was  upon  fo  many  Walls  :  But  his  Buildings 
and  Woiks  were  more  of  Glory  and  Tri- 
umph, than  Ufe  and  Neceflity.  But  Adrian 
fpent  his  whole  Reign  (  which  was  peace- 
able) in  a  Perambulation,  or  Survey 
of  the  Roman  Empire ,  gi'^'ing  Order^ 
wherever  he  went,  for  re  edifying  of  Ci- 
ties, Towns,  and  Forts  decayed  -^  and  iot 
cutting  of  Rivers  and  Streams -^  and  for  ma- 
king Bridges  and  PafTages,  and  for  Policing 
of  Cities  and  Commonalties,  with  new  Or- 
dinances and  Conftitutions  -,  and  granting 
new  Franchifes  and  Incorporations;  So  that 
his  whole  Time  was  a  perfed  Refloration  of 
ail  the  Lapfes  and  Decays  of  former  Times. 

Ah'TO'NiNUS  P///j-iWhofucceeded  him^ 
was  a  Prince  excellently  learned  •,  and  had 
the  patient  and  fubtiie  Wit  of  a  School-man  ♦, 
infomuch  as  in  common  Speech^  (wbicli 
leaves  no  Virtue  untaxed)  he  was  cnlled  .  i/- 
pihii'SeBor,  a  Carver,  or  a  Divider  of  CuiK'in* 

VOL.  IL  I  Seed, 
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Seed,  which  is  one  of  the  leaft  Seeds;  Such 
a  Patience  he  had,  and  fettled  Spirit,  to  en- 
ter into  the  leaft  and  moft  exaQ  Differences  of 
Caufes'^  a  Fruit,  no  doubt,  of  the  exceeding 
Tranquillity  and  Serenity  of  his  Mind  y 
which  being  no  Ways  charged  or  incumbred 
either  with  Fears,  Reraorfes,  or  Scruples,  but 
having  been  noted  for  a  Man  of  the  pureft 
Goodnefs  without  all  Fidion  or  AfFcdation,, 
that  hath  reigned  or  lived,  made  his  Mind 
continually  prefent  and  entire ;  He  likewife 
approached  a  Degree  nearer  unto  Chriftiani- 
ty,  arid  became,  as  Agr'jppa  faid  unto  St.  ?aid, 
half  a  Cbrifilan  ♦,  holding  their  Religion  and 
Law  in  good  Opinion,  and  not  only  ceafing 
Perfecution,  but  giving  Way  to  the  Advance- 
ment of  Chriftians. 

THERE  fucceeded  him  the  firft  Divz 
Iratres,  the  two  adoptive  Brethren,  Lucius 
Comvwdiis  Vents y  Son  to  TMus  Veriis^  (who 
delighted  much  in  the  fofterkind  of  Learning, 
and  was  wont  to  call  the  Poet  Martial  his 
Virgil y^nd  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus^  where- 
of the  Latter,  who  obfcured  his  Colleguc, 
and  furvived  him  long,  was  named  the  Fhilo- 
fopher  ^  who  as  he  excelled  all  the  reft  in 
Learning,  fo  he  excelled  them  likewife  in 
Perfedion  of  all  Royal  Virtues-,  infomuch  as 
Julian  the  Emperor,  in  his  Book  intitled, 
Ciffares,  which  was  a  kind  of  Satyr,  to  de- 
ride all  his  Prcdecef&rs,  feigned  that  they 

were 
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were  all  invited  to  a  Banquet  of  the  Gods, 
and  Silenits  the  Jefter  fate  at  the  nether  End 
of  the  Table,  and  beftowed  a  Scoff  upon  eve- 
ry one  as  they  came  in  \  but  when  Marcus 
Fhilofopbiis  came  in,  Silenus  was  gravelled, 
and  out  of  Countenance,  having  nothing  to 
bbjed,  or  carp  at,  except  his  Patience  to- 
wards the  Humours  of  his  Wife.  And  the 
Virtue  of  this  Prince  continued  with  that  of 
his  PredecelTor,  made  the  Name  of  Antoni- 
iiiis  fo  facred  in  the  World,  that  though  it 
Were  extremely  diflionoured  in  CcmmoduSy 
Garacalla^  and  Heliogahalus^  (who  all  bore 
the  Name)  yet  when  Alexander  Severus  re-- 
fufed  the  Name,  becaufe  he  was  a  Stranger 
to  the  Family,  the  Senate,  v/ith  one  Accla- 
mation faid^  Quomodo  Augu(lus  fic  d^  Antoni* 
mis.  In  fuch  Renown  and  Veneration,  was 
the  Name  of  thefe  two  Princes  in  thofe  Days, 
that  they  would  have  had  it  as  a  perpetuai 
Addition  in  all  the  Emperors  Style.  In  this 
Emperor's  Time  alfo,  the  Church  for  the 
moil  part  was  in  Peace  :  So  as  in  this 
Series  of  fix  Princes,  we  fee  the  blelTed 
Effeds  of  Learning  in  Sovereignty,  painted 
forth  in  the  Great  Table  of  the  Worldi 

BUT  for  a  Tablet  or  Pidure  of  fmaller 
Volume,  in  my  Judgment  the  mod  excellent^ 
is  thdt  of  QuQcn  Eh Z' a i^eth,  a  Prince  that,  if 
Flittarcb  was  now  alive  to  write  Lives  by 
Parallels,  would  trouble  him,  I  think,  to 
I  2  hnd 
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find  for  her  a  Parallel  among  Women.  This 
Lady  was  endued  with  Learning,  in  her  Sex 
fingular,  and  Grace  even  among  Mafculine 
Princes  ,  whether  we  fpeak  of  Learning  of 
Languages,  or  of  Science,  Modern  or  An- 
tient.  Divinity  or  Humanity.  And  to  the 
very  lafl:  Year  of  her  Life,  fhe  was  accufto- 
med  to  appoint  fet  Hours  for  Reading,  fcarce- 
ly  any  young  Student  in  an  Univerfity,  more 
daily,  or  more  duly.  As  for  her  Govern- 
ment, I  afTure  my  felf,  I  fhall  not  exceed, 
if  I  affirm,  that  this  part  of  the  Ifland  ne- 
ver had  45  Years  of  better  Times-,  and 
yet  not  through  the  Calmnefs  of  the  Seafon^ 
but  through  the  Wifdom  of  her  Regiment. 
For  if  there  be  confidered  on  the  one  fide, 
the  Truth  of  Religion  eftabliflied  ,  the  con- 
flant  Peace  and  Security  ;  the  good  Admi- 
niftration  ofjuflice,  the  temperate  Ufe  of 
the  Prerogative  not  flackened,  nor  much 
{trained  •,  the  flourifhing  State  of  Learn- 
ing, fuiting  with  fo  excellent  a  Patro- 
nefs  ^  the  convenient  Eftate  of  Wealth  and 
Means,  both  of  Crown  and  Subjed  •,  the 
Habit  of  Obedience,  and  the  Moderation 
of  Difcontenrs :  And  there  be  confidered  on 
the  other  fide,  the  Differences  of  Religion, 
the  Troubles  of  Neighbour  Countries,  the 
Ambition  of  Spaiti,  and  Oppofition  of  Ro?ne, 
and  then  that  fhe  was  folitary,  and  of  her 
hii  :     Thefe  Things,  I  fay,  confider*'d,  as  I 

could 
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could  not  have  chofen  an  Inftance  fo  re- 
cent and  fo  proper  -^  fo,  I  fuppofe,  I  could 
not  have  chofen  one  more  remarkable,  or 
eminent,  to  the  purpofe  now  in  hand  ^ 
which  is  concerning  the  ConjunQion  of 
Learning  in  the  Prince,  with  Felicity 
in  the  People. 


I  3  CM  A  P* 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

Ihc  Influence  of  LEARNING    m 
Military  Affairs, 


Be  Angmentis  Scientiarum.     Ibid, 


^l^^^URTHERMORE,  Learning 
has  not  only  an  Iniiuence  upon 
Civil  Affairs,  and  the  Arts  of 
Peace,  but  it  exercifes  its  Pow- 
er and  Efficacy  aifo  in  Martial 
Virtue  •,  as  appears  manifeftly  in  the  Exam- 
ples of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  C^far  the 
Didator  :  Whofe  Military  Virtues,  and  At- 
chievements  in  War,  'twould  bQ  needlefs  to 
note  or  recite,  (ince  they  were  the  Wonders 
cf  the  World  in  that  kind  :  But  of  their 
AfTedion  and  Zeal  to  Learning,  as  aifo 
their  peculiar  Perfedion  in  the  fame,  'twill 
not  be  impertinent  to  fubjoin  fomewhat. 

ALEJJNDER    was   bred   and  taught 
under  Arijlotle^  (a  great  Phiiofopher,  doubt, 

Icfs) 
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lefs)  who  dedicated  divers  of  his  Philofo- 
phical  Books  to  him :  He  was  never  with- 
out CalUflhenes^  and  feveral  other  great  Scho- 
lars, who  follov/ed  his  Camp,  and  were  his 
perpetual  Aflbciates  in  all  his  Marches  and 
Expeditions :  And  in  v/hat  Efteem  he  held 
Learning,  is  plainly  cemondrated  by  many 
Particulars:  As  the  Env}^  which  he  though': 
Achilles^s  Fortune  worthy  of,  in  having  {o 
good  a  Trumpet  of  his  Ads  and  Praifes  as 
Homer.  His  Judgment  touching  the  precious 
Cabinet  of  Darius,  found  amongft  the  reft  of 
the  Spoils  ^  of  which,  when  a  Qpedion  was 
moved.  What  Thing  was  mod  worthy  to  be 
kept  in  it  ?  and  One  faid  one  Thing  •,  and 
Another,  another  j  He  gave  Sentence  for 
Homer's  Works.  His  chiding  Letter  to 
Ariftotle,  after  he  had  publifli'd  his*  Books 
of  Nature,  wherein  he  expoftulates  with 
him,  for  nubliQiing  the  Mylleries  of  Philo- 
fophy  j  and  withal  fends  him  Word,  That 
he  had  rather  excell  all  Men  in  Learning 
and  Knowledge,  than  in  Power  and  Empire. 
There  are  other  Particulars  alfo  to  this  pur- 
pofe.  Ikit  as  to  Himfeif,  how  excellently  he 
had  improved  his  Mind  with  Learning,  ap- 
pears, or  rather  Ihines,  in  all  his  Sayings  and 
Anfwers,  full  of  Learning  •,  wherein,  though 
the  Remains  be  i(i\v,  you  may  find  deeply  im- 
prefs'd  the  Footfteps  of  all  Sciences. 

1  4  AND 
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AND  herein  again,  it  may  feem  a  thing 
Scholaftical,  and  fomewhat  idle,  to  recitQ 
Things  that  every  Man  knoweth  -^  but  yet, 
iince  the  Argument  I  handle,  leadeth  me 
thereunto,  I  am  glad  that  Men  (hall  perceive 
I  am  as  willing  to  flatter  (if  they  will  fo  call 
it)  an  Alexander^  or  a  Cjifar^  or  an  Antoni- 
pus^  that  are  dead  many  hundred  Years  (ince, 
as  any  that  now  liveth  :  For  it  is  the  Dif- 
playing  of  the  Glory  of  Learning  in  Sove- 
reignty, that  I  propound  to  my  felf,  and  not 
an  Humour  of  Declaiming  in  any  Man'sPraifcs. 

A  S  to  Morals  then,  let  the  Apothegm  of 
Alexander^  touching  Diogenes ^  be  obferv'd 
£rf!;  •,  and  fee  (if  ye  pleafe)  if  it  tend  not  to 
the  fettling  of  one  of  the  greateft  Qpeftions 
in  Moral  Philofophy  •,  Whether  he  that  en- 
joys outward  Thhigs^  or  defpiffs  them,  is 
the  happier  Man,  For  when  he  faw  Diogenes 
contented  with  fo  little,  turning  to  thofe 
th^t  flood  about  him,  and  mock'd  at  his  Con- 
dition, Were  I  not  (fays  he)  Alexander,  / 
coidd  wijli  to  be  Diogenes.  But  Seneca,  in 
this  Comparifon,  preferr'd  Diogenes,  when 
he  faid.  There  was  more  that  Diogenes  woidd 
ipave  refitfed^  tJp^n  Alexander  could  have 
given, 

I N  Natural  Knowledge,  let  that  Speech 
be  obferv'd  which  was  ufual  with  him,  Tha.t 
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he  felt  his  Mortality  chiefly  in  two  things^ 
Sleep  and  Litfi,  Which  Speech,  in  truth,  is 
drawn  from  the  Depth  of  Natural  Philofo- 
phy,  and  JikeJier  to  have  come  out  of  the 
Mouth  o{2in.JnJiotle,  or  a  Democritm:,  th2in 
an  Alexamler  ^  feeing  as  well  the  Indigence, 
as  Redundance  of  Nature,  reprefented  by 
thofe  two  Ads,  are  as  it  were  Pledges  and 
Earnefts  of  Death. 

AS  to  Poetry,  let  that  Speech  be  ob- 
ferv'd,  when  upon  the  bleeding  of  his 
V/ounds,  he  called  to  him  one  of  his  Flat- 
terers, that  was  wont  to  afcribe  to  him  Di- 
vine Honour  j  Look^  fays  he,  this  is  the 
Blood  of  a  Man,  not  fuch  Liquor  as  Homer 
faid  ran  from  Venus  Hand,  when  it  was 
wounded  l>yDioimd:  With  this  Saying  mak- 
ing merry  both  with  the  Poets,  and  his  Flat- 
terers, and  Himfelf. 

IN  Logick-,  Take  his  Reprehenfion  of 
DialecUck  Subtleties,  as  to  the  Repelling  and 
Retorting  of  Arguments,  in  the  Touch  he 
gave  Cajfander,  who  was  confuting  the  In- 
formers againfl:  his  Father  Antipater,  For 
when  Alexander  happened  to  fiy.  Do  you 
think  thefe  Men  would  have  taken  fo  long  a 
Journey,  if  they  had  7iot  ju(l  Caiife  of  Com- 
flaint  ^  Caffander  anfwer*d,  h^ay,  this  was 
the  very  2  hing  that  gave  them  Enccurage- 
Plenty  being  in  hopes   that  their   Calumnv  at 
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fuch  a  Dijiance  could  not  be  difprov'd.     See 
(fays  the  King)  the  Quirks  of  Ariftotle  to 
turn  a  Thing  both  ways^  Pro  a?id Con.     Never- 
thelefs,  this  very  Art,  which  he  reprehended 
in  another,  he  knew  well  how  to  ufe  him- 
felfy  when   Occafion   required,   to  ferve  his 
own  turn.     For  it  fo  fell  out,  that  Calli/ihe- 
9jes  (whom    Alexander  inwardly  hated,  for 
being  againft  his  new  Canonization)  was  de- 
iired  at  a  Banquet,  by  the  Company  at  Ta^ 
hlcy  to  chufe    fome   Subjed,    for  Entertain- 
ment fake,  (being  a  very  eloquent  Man)  to 
difcourfe  upon  extempore  *,    and  he  con  Tent- 
ing, and  pitching  upon  the  Praifes  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian  Nation,    harangued  with  the  great 
Applaufe  of  all  the  Company  :    Whereupon 
Alexander^  nothing  pleased,  faid.  Upon  a  good 
SiibjeB^  it  is  eafy  for  any  body  to  be  eloqueiit  : 
Butturn^  fiys  hQ^your  Style,  and  let  ns  hear 
what  you  can  fay  againft  ns,     CalUjihenes  un»? 
dertook  it,  and  performed  it  with  that  Sting 
and  Bitternefs,    that  Alexaruler    interrupted 
him,  and  faid  ^    Spight  alfo^  as  well  as  a  good 
Caiife^  infufes  Eloquence, 

FOR  Rhetorick,  to  which  Tropes  and 
Ornaments  belong,  behold  a  moft  elegant 
IJfe  of  a  Metaphor,  wherewith  he  girded 
Antipater^  an  imperious  tyrannical  Gover- 
nour.  For  when  one  of  Antipater^s  Friends 
was  praifing  him  to  Alexander  for  his  great 
Moderation,  in  not  degenerating,  as   other 

Lieu- 
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Lieutenants  did,  into  the  Ferjian  Luxury, 
and  the  Ufe  of  Purple,  and  throwing  off 
the  antient  Macedonian  Habit ;  True^  fays 
Alexander^  but  Antipater  is  all  over  Furple 
within.  That  other  Metaphor  alfo  was  finei 
When  Farmenio  came  to  him  in  the  Plains  01 
Arhela^  and  (hew'd  him  the  vaft  Army  of  his 
Enemies,  which  lying  under  their  View  by 
Night,  reprefented,  by  the  infinite  Number 
of  Fires,  another  as  it  were  ftarry  Firmament, 
and  thereupon  advifed  him  to  attack  them  by 
Night,  1  will  7Wt^  fays  Alexander^  fieal  a 
ViBorj;, 

FOR  Matter  of  Policy,  mark  that  mof! 
(ignificant  and  wife  Diftind-ion  (which  all 
Pofterity  has  embrac'd)  that  he  made  between 
two  of  his  fingular  Friends,  Ephefiion  and 
Craterus^  when  he  faid.  That  the  i)?ie  loved 
Alexander,  and  the  Other  loved  the  King-^ 
fettling  a  Difference  of  great  Import,  between 
even  the  moft  faithful  Servants  of  Princes, 
That  fome  bear  a  true  AffeEiion  to  the  Ferfons 
of  their  Majiers '^  others  to  their  Crori>n^  and 
Government. 

LET  it  be  confidered  likewife,  how  no- 
tably he  tax'd  an  Error,  ordinary  with  the 
Counfellors  of  Princes,  who  generally  fug- 
ged Counfel,  according  to  the  Model  of  their 
own  Mind  and  Fortune,  not  that  of  their 
Mailers.  For  when  Darius  made  great  Of- 
fers 
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fers  to  Alexander  ^  /,  fays  Fannenio^  would 
accept  them^  if  I  was  Alexander.  Replies 
Alexander-^  And  fo  would  /,  if  I  were  Par- 

menio. 

Laftly  -,  Examine  that  quick  and  acute 
Reply  to  his  Friends,  when  they  ask'd  him. 
What  he  referv^dfor  htmfelf  upon  his  giving 
fo  many  and  fucb  large  Gifts  t9  others  ^ 
Hope  ^  fays  he.  As  one  who  well  knew, 
that  when  all  Accounts  are  caft  up  aright, 
Hope  is  the  true  Portion,  and  as  it  were  In- 
heritance, of  thofe  that  afpire  to  Great 
Things.  This  was  'Julius  C^far's  Portion, 
when  upon  going  into  Gaul,  he  had  ex- 
haufted  all  his  Eftate  by  profufe  LargelTes. 
This  was  likewife  the  Portion  of  Henry 
Duke  ofGiiife^  that  moft  Noble  Prince,  tho* 
too  Ambitious,  of  whom  it  was  ufually  faid. 
That  he  was  the  greatejl  Ufurer  in  all  France, 
Jjccaufe  all  his  Wealth  was  in  Botes^  and  he 
tad  turned  his  whole  Patrimony  into  Obliga- 

iiQUS. 

TO  conclude  therefore,  as  certain  Cri- 
ticks  are  ufed  to  fay  hyperbolically  *,  That  if 
all  Sciences  were  loff,  they  might  be  found 
in  Virgil :  So  certainly  this  may  be  faid  tru- 
ly ^  there  are  the  Prints  and  Footfteps  of 
teaming  in  thofe  few  Speeches  which  are 
reported  of  this  Prince.  The  Admiration  of 
whom,  when  1  conlider  him,  not  as  Alexander 

the 
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the  Greats  but  as   Arijlotle's   Scholar,  hath 
perhaps  carried  rae  too  far. 

AS  for  Jtilitis  C^efar,  the  Excellency  of 
his  Learning  need  not  be  conjedur'd,  either? 
from  his  Education,  or  his  Acquaintance,  or 
his  AnfwcYs.  For  this  appears  eminently  in 
his  Writings,  and  Books,  fome  of  which  are 
extant,  others  are  unfortunately  loft.  Wc 
have  to  this  Day  that  famous  Hiftory  of  his 
own  Wars,  which  he  nam'd  and  entitled. 
Commentaries  only  ^  wherein  all  fucceeding 
Ages  have  admired  the  folid  Weight  of  Mat*» 
ter,  and  lively  Images,  as  well  of  Aclions  as 
Pcrfons,  joined  with  the  greateft  Purity  of 
Language,  and  Perfpicuity  of  Narration  that 
ever  was :  Which  that  it  was  not  the  EfFed: 
of  a  natural  Gift,  but  of  Learning  an3  Pre- 
cept, is  well  wirneiTed  by  that  Work  of  his 
intituled,  De  AnaJogia  •,  being  a  Grammatical 
Philofophy,  wherein  he  did  labour  to  make 
this  fame  Vox  ad  piaciutm^  to  become  Vox  ad 
Ucitwn-^  and  to  reduce  Cuftom  of  Speech  to 
Congruity  of  Speech,  and  took  as  it  were 
the  Fidures  of  Words  from  the  Life  of 
Reafon. 

B  Y  the  Book  which  he  entitled,  Anti-C^to^ 
it  eafily  appears,  that  he  afpired  as  much  to 
Vidory  of  Wir,  as  Vidory  of  War  and  Arms, 
undertaking  therein  a  Conflid  wiih  the  Pea 

agiinli: 
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againfl  the   greateft  Champion  of  that  Age, 
Cicero  the  Orator.   . 

AGAIN,  as  a  Monument  of  his  Learn- 
ing, no  lefs  than  of  his  Power,  we  have  the 
Computation  of  the  Year  reform'd  by  an  E- 
did:  of  his  ^  a  plain  Evidence,  that  he  took  it 
to  be  as  great  a  Glory  to  himfelf  to  underfland 
well  the  Laws  of  the  Stars  in  Heaven,  as  to 
give  Laws  to  Men  upon  Earths 

AGAIN  in  his  Book  of  Apophthegms, 
which  he  colleded,  we  fee  he  efteem'd  it 
more  Honour,  to  make  himfelf  a  kind  of 
Regifter-Book,  for  the  entering  the  wife 
and  pithy  Sayings  of  others^  than  to  have  his 
own  Sayings  hallowed  as  Oracles,  as  fome 
vain  Pfmces,  corrupted  by  Flattery,  delight 
to  do.  And  yet  if  I  was  minded  to  enume- 
rate many  of  his  Sayings,  (as  I  did  in  Alex- 
ander) they  are  truly  fuch  as  Solomon  notes  5 
The  Words  of  the  Wife  are  as  Stings,  and  like 
Nails  driven  deep  •,  whereof  I  will  recite 
three  only,  notfo  wonderful  for  their  Elegan- 
cy, as  for  theic  Force  and  Efficacy. 

FIRST  then,  he  muft  needs  be  thought 
a  Mailer  of  Speech,  that  could  with  one 
Word  appeafe  a  Mutiny  in  his  Army.  The 
Occafion  was  this  •,  Twas  a  Cuftora  with 
the  Romans,  when  their  Generals  fpoke  to 
their  Army,  to  ufe  theWord  Milites,  but  when 

thg 
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the  Magiftrates  fpake  to  the  People,  to  ufe 
the  Word  Quint es,  Cafar^s  Soldiers  tu- 
multed,  and  feditioufly  demanded  a  Dif- 
mifljon  *,  not  that  they  really  defired  this, 
but  by  fuch  Demand,  to  force  C^efar  to  other 
Conditions  :  He  nothing  mov'd,  and  unfha- 
ken,  when  Silence  was  made,  began  thus: 
I  Quirites,  By  which  Word  he  intimated. 
That  they  were  already  difmifs'd.  The  Sol- 
diers ftruck,  and  utterly  confounded  at  this, 
never  left  interrupting  him  as  he  went  oa 
with  his  Speech,  and  relinquifhing  their  for- 
mer Demand  of  Difmiflion,  made  it  their 
earneft  Suit  on  the  other  fide,  that  the  Name 
i)f  Milites  might  be  again  rellored  them. 

THE  Seeond  was  thus  ♦,  Cjifar  extreme-. 
]y  afFeded  the  Name  of  King:  Therefore 
feme  were  fuborn'd,  as  he  pafTed  by,  in  popu- 
lar Acclamation  to  falute  him  King.  He 
finding  the  Cry  weak  and  thin,  putofFthe 
Matter  with  a  Jell,  as  if  they  had  miftaken 
his  Surname ;  I  am,  fays  he,  not  King,  but 
Casfar^  a  Speech  certainly,  that  if  it  be  ex- 
actly fearch'd,  the  Life  and  Weight  of  it  cam 
fcarce  be  exprefs'd.  For  firfl  it  pretended  a 
Refufal  of  the  Name,  but  not  ferious.  Next 
It  (hew*d  an  infinite  Confidence  and  Magna- 
nimity ^  as  if  the  Appellation  of  C^far  were 
a  greater  Title,  than  that  of  King  •,  which 
came  to  pafs  accordingly,  and  hath  obtained 
tven  to  this  Day :   But  what  made  moll  for 

his 
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his  purpofe,  this  Speech,  by  an  admirable 
Artifice/  purfued  clofely  its  own  End ;  for 
this  infinuated,  that  the  Senate  and  People 
of  Rome  contended  with  him  about  a  Trifle, 
a  Name  only,  (for  he  had  long  fince  the 
Power  of  a  Kin^)  and  fuch  a  Name,  as  many 
even  of  mean  Families  bore :  For  Rex  was 
a  Surname  of  the  Romans^  as  King  is  with 
us. 

THE  lafl:  Speech  I  think  fit  to  meiltioii 
here,  was  thus  •,  When  Cazfar^  after  the 
War  began,  had  poiTefs'd  himfelf  of  Rome, 
and  had  broke  open  the  inner  Treafury,  to 
take  the  Money  there  flored,  for  the  Service 
of  the  War,  Metellus,  as  being  then  Tribune, 
withflood  him  •,  to  whom  C^far^  tfthon  doft 
ferjij}'^  (fays  he)  Thou  art  a  dead  Maru  Then 
checking  himfelf  a  little,  he  added,  Toung 
Mariy  'tis  harder  for  me  to  fay  this,  than  to 
doit,  A  Speech  compouuded  of  fuch  won- 
derful Terror  and  Clemency,  that  nothing 
poflibly  could  be  more. 

BUT  to  difmifs  C^far^  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  fully  fenfible  of  his  own  Perfedion 
in  Learning-,  as  appears  by  this,  that  when 
fome  were  wondering  at  Sylla'^  Refolution  in 
refigning  the  Di^latorfnip,  he  fcofiingly  faid^ 
Scylla  knew  not  Letters^  and  could  not  diBate. 

AND 
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AND  it  feems  to  be  time  now  to  put  an 
End  to  this   Difcourfe   concerning   the  near 
Alliance  of  Military   Virtue  and    Learning, 
(for  what  in  this  Kind  can  come  after  Alex^ 
a?i^er  and  Ctefar  /J  were  it  not  that  I  am  tranf- 
ported  with  the  Worthinefs  and  Rarenefs  of 
one  other  Example,  becaufe  it  did  fo  fuddenly 
pafs  from   Scam  to    Wonder.      And  it  is  of 
Zenophon^  the  Philofopher,  who  went   -roni 
Socrates^s    School     into    Jfia^     with    Cyrus 
the    Younger,    in    his    Expedition     againft 
King   Artaxerxes,     This  Zenophon^    at  that 
Time,    was  a  very  Youth,   and   never  had 
feen  Army    or    Camp  ^    nor   had   he  then 
any   Command    in    the    Army,     but   went 
only   as    a   Volunteer,    for    the   Converfa- 
tion     of   his     Friend   Proxe7ius,      He     was 
by     chance     prefent,     when    Falitius    came 
with  an   Embalfige  from  the    Great    King 
to  the  Grecia?is^  after   that  Cyrus  was   ilain 
in   the    Field,    and  the    Greciajis    (but    an 
Handful   of  Men  )    having    loft    their  Ge- 
neral, in   the    Heart    of    the  Provinces    of 
Ferfia,  were  cut  off  from  their  own  Coun- 
try,   by   the   Interpofition   of  abundance  of 
Klile«,  and   by    very  great  and  deep   Rivers. 
The  Embairage  imported.  That  they  ihould 
deliver  up  their    Arms,   and   fubmic   them- 
feives    to   the    King's    Mercy  :     To    which 
EmbalTy     before     Antwer     was     publickly 
made,    feveral    of   the   Army   conferred    fa- 
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miliarly  with  Falimts  •,  and  amongfl:  the  reft 
Zenophon  happened  to  fay  :  Why^  (fays  he) 
Falinus,  we  have  now  but  thefe  two  Things 
left  us^  our  Arms^  and  our  Courage  :  And  if 
■we  yield  up  our  Arms^  what  Ufcy  fray^  will 
our  Courage  he  to  us  .«?  Here  Falinus^  fmiling, 
faid,  If  I  be  not  deceiv*d^  Toung  Gentlema?iy 
you  are  an  Athenian,  and  Jiudy  Philofophy^ 
and  thefe  are  pretty  fpruce  Things'  that  you 
fay^  but  you  are  very  much  mijiaken^  ^f  you 
think  your  Courage  a  Match  for  the  Kin£s 
Forces,  Here  was  the  Scorn  •,  the  Wonder 
follows.  This  School-Novice,  and  Philofo- 
pher,  after  all  the  Captains  and  Commanders 
were  murdered  by  Treachery,  conduded  back 
ten  Thoufand  Foot,  from  Babylon  into  Greece^ 
through  the  midftofthe  King's  Provinces,  in 
defpight  of  all  his  Forces,  to  the  Aftonifh- 
ment  of  the  World,  and  the  no  fmall  En- 
couragement of  the  Grecians  from  that 
Time,  to  an  Invafion  and  Subverfion  of  the 
Verfian  Monarchy.  Which  indeed  foon  af- 
ter Jafon  the  Thejfalian  defign'd  ,  Agefilaus 
the  Spartan  attempted  j  and  at  laft  Alexan» 
der  the  Macedonian  atchieved,  all  ftirred  up 
by  this  Brave  Leading  Ad  of  that  Young 
Scholar. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

7he  Influence  of  LEARNING    in 
Moral  Virtue. 


De  Aiigmentis   Scientiantm,    Ibid. 


E  T  us  proceed  from  Imperi- 
al and  Military  Virtue,  to 
Moral,  and  that  which  is  the 
Virtue  of  Private  Men  :  And 
firfl,  that  of  the  Poet  is  a  mofl 
certain  Truth, 


Scilicet  ingenuas  dUiciffe  pdeliter  Artes 
Emollit  mores ^  nee  finit  ejje  feres, 

FOR  Learning  frees  Men's  Minds  from 
BrutaHty  and  Barbarifm.  But  yet  the  Em- 
phafis  had  need  be  upon  the  Word  fiJcliter^ 
(throughly)  for  a  fuperlicial  confufed  Know- 
ledge turns  rather  to  the  contrary*  Learn- 
ings I  faVj  takes  away  Levity,  Rallmefs,  and 
K  2  Infolcnce, 
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Jnfolence,  whilft  it  fuggefts  all  Dangers  and 
Doubts  together  with  the  Thing  it  felf  ^ 
ballances  the  Weight  of  Reafons  and  Argu- 
ments on  both  fides ;  turns  back  the  firft  Of- 
fers and  pleafing  Conceits  of  the  Mind  as 
fufpedled,  and  tenches  us  not  to  tread  a  Step 
without  fearchiog,  as  it  were,  and  examining 
our  Way. 

THE  {:\mQ  extirpates  vain  and  exceffive 
Admiration,  which  is  the  very  Root  of  all 
Weaknefs.  For  we  admire  Things,  either 
becaufe  they  are  IleiVy  or  becaufe  they  are 
Great.  As  for  Novelty^  there  is  no  Man  that 
is  throughly  Learned  and  Contemplative, 
but  hath  This  printed  upon  his  Heart,  hll 
novi  fiiper  terra?n,  (there  is  nothing  new  im- 
der  the  Sun: J  Neither  will  any  Man  much 
marvel  at  the  Play  of  Puppets,  that  puts  his 
Head  behind  the  Curtain,  and  fees  the  In- 
(Iruments  and  Wires  that  caufe  the  Motion. 
For  Greatnefs  ♦,  as  Alexander  the  Great,  after 
he  had  been  ufed  to  mighty  Battels,  and  Con- 
quers in  Afia^  receiving  fometimes  Letters 
out  of  Greece^  of  fome  Expeditions  and 
Scuffles  there,  which  were  commonly  for  a 
Bridge,  or  Caftle,  or  for  the  taking  of  fome 
Town  at  the  moft,  was  wont  to  fay  *,  It 
fieified  to  him^  that  News  was  brought  him  of 
the  Battels  of  the  Frogs ^  and  the  Mice,  that 
Homer  talks  of:    So  certainly  to  a  Man  that 

con- 
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contemplates  the  univerfil  Frame  of  Na- 
ture, the  Globe  of  the  Earth  with  the  Men 
upon  it  (fetting  afide  the  Divinity  of  their 
Souls)  will  feem  nothing  greater  than  a  Hil- 
lock of  Ants,  fome  of  which  creep  and  run 
up  and  down  with  Grains  of  Corn,  others 
with  their  Eggs,  fome  empty,  all  here  and 
there  about  a  little  Heap  of  Duft. 

AGAIN,  Learning  takes  away,  or  at 
leaf!:  mitigates  the  Fear  of  Death,  and  ofad- 
verfe  Fortune,  which  is  one  of  the  greateft 
Impediments  to  Virtue  and  Manners.  For  if 
a  Man's  Mind  be  feafoned,  and  deeply  dyed 
with  the  Contemplation  of  Mortality,  and 
the  corruptible  Nature  of  Things,  he  will 
be  of  EpiBetifs^s  Sentiment^  who  going  out 
one  Day,  and  feeing  a  Woman  weeping  for 
her  Pitcher,  that  was  broke  •,  and  going  out 
the  next  Day,  and  feeing  another  VVotnan  la- 
menting the  Death  of  her  Son,  faid  ,  Her/, 
vidi  fragilem  frangi  -^  Hod'ie^  vid'i  viortaUm 
mori  :  Tefterday  I  favp  a  brittle  Thing  broke  ^ 
to  Day  I  fazv  a  mortal  Thing  die.  Where- 
fore Virgil  did  excellently,  and  very  wifelv, 
in  coupling  the  Knowledge  of  Caufe"'s  and  the 
Conqueft  of  all  Fear,  together,  as  Concomi- 


TeVix  qui  potuit  rerwn  cognofcere  cauf.rs^ 
Qjfjq-^  7netus  omnes  &  inexorahile  fatitm 
Sitbjecit  p e dibits,  Jhepitimq-^  A:herontis  av/iri, 
K  3  Happj 
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Happy  the  Man,  who^Jiuciy'mg  i^atur^^^s  Laws^ 
Thro*  known  Effe^s  can  trace  the  fecret  Ca^ife  s 
His  Mind  f  offering  in  a  quiet  State, 
Feariefs  of  Fortune^  and  reftgn'J  to  Fate. 

Dryden. 

*T  W  O  U  L  D  be  too  fedlons  to  run  ovet 
the  p^irticuhr  RemedieSj  which  Learnir^  mi- 
Diflers  to  all  the  Diteafes  of  the  Mind  romc» 
times  purging  out  the  ill  Humours,  fome- 
times  opening  Obftrudions,  fomerime-  help- 
ing DigeAion,  fometimes  exciting  Appetite, 
often  beah'ng  its  Wounds  and  Ulcers,  and  the 
like.  Wherefore  I  wiJl  conclude  with  that 
which  feeras  to  be  the  Sum  of  all,  which  is, 
that  Learning  difpofes  and  inclines  the  Mind, 
never  to  acquiefc^  wholly,  and  to  continue 
iix'd  and  benumb'd  as  it  were  in  its  own  De- 
feds,  but  to  be  ftill  rouzing  it  felf,  and 
breathing  after  Growth  and  Advancemento 
The  illiterate  Man  knows  not  what  it  is  to 
defcend  into  himfelf,  or  to  call  himfelf  to  Ac- 
count, or  the  Pleafure  of  that  Life,  which  is 
fenfible  of  iis  growing  every  Day  better  : 
If  he  chance  to  have  any  Virtue,  he'll  be 
boafling  of  it  to  be  fure,  and  will  expole  it 
every  where  to  full  View,  and  perhaj^s  make 
a  dexterous  \}k  of  it,  to  his  own  Advantage, 
but  negleds  to  imiTOve  and  increafe  it. 
Again  if  he  labour  under  ai^.\  Luperfedion, 
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he  will  ufe  Art  and  Induftry  to  conceal  and 
colour  it,  but  very  little  to  amend  it  ^  like 
an  ill  Mower  that  mows  on  ftill,  and  never 
whets  his  Scythe.  On  the  other  fide  a 
Learned  Man  does  not  only  employ  his  Mind, 
and  exercife  his  Virtues,  but  is  continually 
reforming  himfelf,  and  making  Progrefs  in 
Virtue.  Nay,  to  fay  all  in  a  Word,  certain 
it  is,  that  Truth  and  Goodnefs  differ  but  as 
the  Seal  and  the  ImprcfRon  ^  for  Goodnefs  is 
Truth's  Impreffion  :  And  on  the  contrary, 
the  Storms  of  Vice  and  Pafiions  break  from 
the  Clouds  of  Error  and  Falfhood. 
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CHAP.     X. 

Of  the  Power  and  Soz^ereignty  where* 
with  LEARNING  in'vefts  Men, 
and  of  the  Pleafures  of  it. 


Be  Augmentis  Scie?niarnm.     Ibid. 


^^T^gj^:  ROM   Virtue  let  us  pqfs  to 
sj'l^^^ilt    Matter  of  Power  and    Em- 
^^  Vi^M'    P^^^'   ^^"^  conlider   whether 
-^V  '       J  %^    there  be  any  where  found  fb 


much  Power  and  Sovereign- 
ty ,  as  that  wherewith 
Learning  invells  and  crowns  Man's  Nature. 
We  fee  the  Dignity  of  Commanding,  is  ac- 
cording to  the  Dignity  of  the  Commanded. 
Command  over  Beaiis,  and  Cattle,  as  Herdf- 
men  and  Shepherds  have,  is  a  Thing  con- 
temptible :  Command  over  Children,  as 
School- Mafters  have,  is  a  Matter  of  fmall 
Honour;  Command  over  Galley-Slaves,  is  a 
Difparagement  rather  than  an  Honour  :  Nei- 
ther is  the  Command  of  Tyrants  much  bet- 
ter over  a  feivile  People,  Itript  of  all  Spirit, 
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and  Generofity  of  Mind  :  Therefore  it  has 
ever  held,  that  Honours  in  free  Monarchies, 
or  Coramon-Wealths,  have  more  Sweetnefs 
than  under  Tyrants-,  becaufe  a  Command 
over  the  Willing  is  more  honourable  than 
over  the  Forced,  and  Compelled.  And  there- 
fore VirgH^  when  he  would  exert  himfclf  to 
draw  forth,  from  the  Depth  of  Art,  the  ve- 
ry beft  of  Human  Honours,  to  affign  to  Ait* 
guftus  Cjifar^  does  it  in  thefe  very  Words : 

•     ViBcrq-^  volentes 
Ter  populos  datjura^  vtamq-^  ajf eclat  Olympo. 
Georg.  4. 

Thus  have  I  fiing  of  Fields^  and  Flocks^  and 

Trees, 
And  of  the  waxen  Work  of  lairing  Bees'^ 
While  ffiighty  Ca^far,  thitnd^rhigfrom  afar^ 
Seeks  on  Euphrates  Banks  the  Spoils  of  War: 
IVithconquring  Arts  ajf  arts  his  Country' s  Caufe^ 
With  Arts  of  Peace  the  Willing  People  draws  : 
On  the  ^lad  Earth  the  Golden  A^e  renews^ 
And  his  great  Father^ s  Path  to  Heav^npurfues. 

Dryden. 

BUT  the  Era  pire  of  Knowledge  is  far  higher 
than  theEmpire  over  theWill,  tho'  free  and  un- 
maracled.  For  That  has  a  Dominion  over  Rea- 
fon, Belief,  and  even  theUnderffanding,  which 
is  the  bighefl  Part  of  the  Soul,  and  gives  Law 
to  the  Will  it  felf.    For  without  (iueflion, 

there 
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there  is  no  Power  on  Earth  which  fets  up  its 
Throne  and  Chair  of  Stale,  as  it  were,  in 
the  Spirits  and  Souls  of  Men,  and  in  their 
Thoughts,  and  Imaginations,  their  A/Tent  al- 
fo  and  Belief,  but  Learning  and  Knowledge. 
And  therefore  we  fee  the  deteftable  and  ex- 
treme Pleafure  that  Arch-Hereticks,  Falfe 
Prophets,  and  great  Impoftors,  are  ravifh'd, 
and  tranfported  with,  when  once  they  find 
that  they  have  begun  to  reign  in  the  Faith 
and  Confciences  of  Men  ^  indeed  fo  great, 
that  he  that  has  once  tafted  it,  can  hardly  be 
brought  by  any  Perfecution  or  Torment,  to 
relinquifh  and  abandon  his  Sovereignty.  And 
as  this  is  that  which  is  called  in  the  Revela- 
tions^  The  Depth  or  Profoundnefs  of  Satan  ,  fo 
on  the  contrary,  a  juft  and  lawful  Sovereign- 
ty over  Men's  Minds,  eflablifhed  by  the  mere 
Evidence,  and  irioft  delightful  Recommenda- 
tion of  Truth,  approaches  certainly  as  near 
s^s  pofable  to  the  Similitude  of  the  Divine 
Power. 

AS  to  Fortunes  and  Honours,  the  Muni* 
ficence  of  Learning  is  not  fo  confined  to  the 
Inriching  and  Adorning  of  whole  Kingdoms 
and  Commonv/ealths,  as  not  like  wife  to  am- 
plify and  advance  the  Fortunes  and  Eftates  of 
private  Pcrfons.  For  it  is  an  ancient  Obfer- 
vation.  That  Homer  has  given  more  Men 
their  Livings  than  Sylla,  Casfar,  or  Auguftus  ^ 
notwithftanding  their   numerous   LargefTes, 

Do- 
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Donatives,  and  Diflributions  of  Lands.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  Arms  or 
Letters  have  advanced  greater  Numbers.  And 
in  cafe  of  Sovereignty,  we  fee,  that  if  Arms, 
or  Right  of  Inheritance,  have  carried  away 
the  Kingdom,  yet  Learning  has  generally 
carried  the  Priefthood,  which  has  ever  ftood 
in  Competition  with  Empire. 

AGAIN,  if  you  confider  the  Delight 
and  Pleafure  of  Knowledge,  afluredly  it  far 
furpafTes  all  other  Pleafures.  For  what  > 
Shall,  it  may  be,  the  Pleafures  of  the  Affedi- 
ons  as  far  exceed  the  Delights  of  the  Senfes, 
as  the  happy  obtaining  of  a  Defire,  does  a 
Song,  or  a  Supper  :  And  fiiall  not,  by  the 
fame  Qradation,  the  Pleafures  of  the  Intelle(S 
tranfcend  thofe  of  the  AfFe^lions  >  To  all 
other  Pleafures  Satiety  is  Neighbour  ^  and 
after  they  have  been  ufed,  and  are  grown  a 
little  ftalc,  their  Verdure  and  Beauty  fades-, 
whereby  we  are  inflruded,  that  they  were 
not  truly  pure  and  fincere  Pleafures,  but  Sha- 
dows only,  and  Fallacies  of  Pleafures,  and 
that  it  was  the  Novelty  which  pleas'd,  rather 
than  the  Quality  :  Whence  voluptuous  Men 
often  turn  Monks  ^  and  the  declining  Age  of 
ambitious  Princes  is  commonly  fad,  and  be- 
fieg'd  with  Melancholy.  But  in  Knowledge 
there  is  no  Satiety,  but  Enjoyment  and  Ap- 
petite are  perpetually  interchangeable  ^  fo 
that    this  Delight  rauft    needs    be  good  ia 

it 
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it  felf  (imply,  without  Accident,  or  Fal- 
lacy. 

<  NEITHER  does  that  Pleafure  which 
Lucretius  defcribes,  hold  the  loweft  Place  in 
the  Mind  of  Man, 

SVAVE  tnari  magno  turbantihus  ^quora 
ventisy  &c. 

IT  is  a  delightful  View  (fays  he)  to  /land 
i>r  walk  upon  the  Shore ^  and  to  fee  a  Ship  tofl 
npon  the  Sea  in  a  Tempeft.  A  Vleafure  like- 
ivife  to  behold  from  a  lofty  Turret  tzvo  Armies 
joyning  Battel  upon  a  Plain:  But  nothing  is 
fleafanter  to  a  Man,  than  a  Mind  planted,  by 
Learning,  in  the  Cittadel  of  Truth,  from  whence 
7t  may  defcry  the  Errors  and  Wanderi?igs,  the 
Perturbations^  and  Labours  of  other  Men, 

LASTLY*,  Omitting  thofe  vulgar  Ar- 
guments, T/i;s.That  by  Learning,  Man  excells 
Man  in  that,  wherein  Man  excdls  the 
Brutes  •,  That  by  the  Help  of  Learning,  Man 
afcends  in  his  Underflanding,  even  to  the 
Heavens,  to  which  in  Body  he  cannot,  and 
the  like  ^  let  us  conclude  this  DifTertation 
concerning  the  Excellency  of  Learning,  with 
that  Good  whereunto  Man's  Nature  doth 
inofl:  afpire,  which  is,  Immortality  and  Eter- 
nity. For  to  this  tends  Generation,  the  En- 
nobling of  Families,  Buildings,  Foundations, 

Menu- 
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Monuments,  Fame,  and,  in  (hort,  the  Sum  of 
Human  Defires.      But    we  fee    how  much 

more  durable  the  Monuments  of  Wit  and 
Learning  are,  than  thofe  of  Works  and  Ma- 
n!jf3(^ures.     Have  not  the  Verfes  of  Homer 
continued  25  Centuries  of  Years,  and  above, 
without  the  Lofs  of  a  Syllable,  or  Letter  > 
During  which  Time,  an  infinite  Number  of 
Palaces,  Temples,  Caftles,  and  Cities  have  de- 
cayed and  fallen,  or  been  demoli(h*d.     The 
true  Pictures,  or  Statues  of  Cyrus^  Alexander^ 
C<.^far^  nay  of  Kings  and  Princes  of  much  la- 
ter Years,  can't  potlibly  now  be  had  ^  for  the 
Originals,  worn  away  long  fince  with  Age, 
are  periQi'd  •,    and   the  Copies  daily  Jofe  of 
their  Primitive  Refemblance.     But  the  Images 
of   Men's   Wits   remain  entire  in   Books  for 
ever,  exempt  from  the  Injuries  of  Time,   be- 
caufe  capable  of  perpetual  Renovation  ;    Tho* 
they  can't  properly  be  called  Images  neither, 
becaufe  they  are  perpetually  generating  as  it 
were,  and  fcattering  their  Seed  in  the  Minds 
of  Men,  and  railing  and  procreating  infinite 
Ailions,    and  Opinions,  in  fucceeding   Ages. 
Now  if  the  Invention  of  the  Ship  was  thought 
f(i  noble  and  wonderful  a  Thing,  which  tranf- 
ports  Riches  and  Merchandjfe  from  Place  to 
Place,  and   confociarss  the  nioft   remote  Re- 
gions, by  a  Participation  of  their  Produclions, 
and  Commodities  •,    how  much  more  are  Let- 
ters to  be    magnified,   which,  as  Ships  fur- 
rowing the  Ocean  of  Time,  conned  the  moft 
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diflant  Ages  by  a  Commerce  and  Correfpon- 
dence  in  Wits  and  Inventions  ? 

NAY  further  we  fee,  fome  of  the  Philo- 
fophers,  that  were  moft  funk  in  Flefli  and 
Senfe,  and  leaft  DivinCj  and  that  perempto- 
rily denied  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  yet 
driven  to  it  by  the  Force  of  Truth,  granted 
thus   much^   that  whatfoever   Motions    and 
Aftions  the  Soul  of  Man  could  perform  with- 
out the  Organs  of  the  Body^  thofe  might  pro- 
bably remain  after  Death  *,   that  is,  fuch  as 
were  the  Motions  of  the  Underftanding,  but 
Dot  of  the  Affedions.     So  immortal  and  in- 
corruptible a  Thing  did  Knowledge  feem  to 
them  to  be*     But  we,  upon  whom  Divine 
Revelation  has  (hone,   defpifing  thefe  Rudi- 
ments,  thefe  Cheats  and  Deiufions  of  the  Sen- 
fes,  know  that  not  only  the  Underftanding, 
but  alfo  the  AfFedions  purified,  not  only  the 
Soul,  but  the  Body  toOj  (hall  be  advanced  in 
due  Time  to  Immortality»      But  it  muft  be 
remembred,  that  in  the  Proofs  of  the  Dignity 
of  Knowledge,  I  did  from  the  very  Beginning 
feparate    Divine   Teftimony    from  Human  ^ 
which  Method,  I  have  conftantly  purfued^ 
and  fo  handled  them  both  apart* 

BUT  altho'  all  this  be  true,  neverthe^ 
lefs  I  by  no  Means  take  upon  me,  nor  do  I 
think  ic  poflible  for  me,  by  any  Pleading  of 
fnine,  in  the  Caufe  of  Learning,  to  reverfe 

the 
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the  Judgment,  either  of  jEfop*s  Cock,  who 
preferr*d  the  Barley-Corn  before  the  Gcni  5 
or  of  Midas,  that  being  chofen  Judge,  be- 
tween Apollo,  Frefident  of  the  Mufes,  and  Pan^ 
God  of  the  Flocks,  judg*d  for  Plenty  ^  or  of 
Paris,  that  judg'd  for  Beauty,  and  Fleafure, 
defpiling  Wifdom,  and  Power  ^  or  of  Jgrip- 
finals  Choice,  Occidat  inatrem,  modo  imperet  - 
Let  him  kill  his  Mother,  provided  he  Rule  ^ 
preferring  Empire  with  Conditions  never  fo 
deteflable  ^  or  of  Vlyffes,  Qui  vetulam  fuam 
pr^tttlit  irnmortalitati  j  Who  preferred  his  Old 
Womaryto  Immortality"^  being  indeed  a  Type  of 
thofe  who  prefer  Cuftom  before  all  Excellen- 
cy 5  and  a  Number  of  the  like  popular  Judg. 
ments :  For  thefe  Things  will  continue  as 
they  have  been:  But  fo  will  that  alfo  con- 
tinue, upon  which  Learning  hath  ever  re- 
lied, as  upon  a  moft  firm  Foundation,  and 
that  can  never  be  (haken  :  Jujiificata  eft  Sa- 
pientia  afilnsfuis  •,  Wifdom  is  jufifiedhj  her 
Childreti,     Matt,  xi. 
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CHAP.     XL 

Of    the     ASis    of     Merit     towards 
LEARNING. 


T>e  Aitgmentis   Scientiantm,     Lib.  2,  Prooeni. 


H  E  Aas  and  Works  perminiftg 
to  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
are  converfant  about  three  Ob- 
jeds :  About  the  Seats  of  Learn- 
ing ;  About  the  Books  of  Learn- 
ing '^  And  about  the  Perfons  of  Learned  Men. 
For  as  Water,  whether  falling  from  the  Dew 
of  Heaven,  or  rifmg  from  the  Springs  of  the 
Earth,  eafily  fcatters  and  lofes  it  felf  in  the 
Ground,  except  it  be  colleded  into  fome  Re- 
ceptacle, where  it  may  by  Union  comfort  and 
fuflain  it  felf  j  (for  which  purpofe  the  Inge- 
iiuity  of  Man  hath  invented  Sprmg-Heads, 
Conduits,  Cifterns,  and  Pools  •,  and  beautified 
them  alfo  with  divers  Ornaments,  ferving  for 
Magnificence  and  State,  as  well  as  for  Ufe 
and  NeceOity  :)   So  this  moft  precious  Liquor 
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of  Knowledge,  whether  it  diflill  from  Di^' 
vine  Infpiration,  or  fpring  from  Human 
Senfe,  would  foon  perifh  all  and  vani(h,  if 
it  were  not  preferv'd  in  Books,  Traditions, 
Conferences^  and  efpecially  in  particular 
Places  defigned  to  that  end,  as  Univerfities, 
Colleges^  Schools  ^  where  it  may  both  nave 
fix'd  Stations,  and  Power  and  Ability  to  unite 
and  colled  it  felf  into  a  Body. 

AND  Firfl,  the  Works  which  con- 
cern the  Seats  of  the  Mufer  are  Four  : 
Foundations  of  Houfes  5  Endowments  of 
Revenues  ^  Grant  of  Privileges  ♦  Infti- 
tutions  and  Statutes  for  Government  • 
All  tending  to  Privatenefs  and  Quiet- 
nefs  of  Life,  and  a  Difcharge  from  Cares 
and  Troubles  ,  much  like  Virgil's  Ke- 
quifites  for  the  Building  of  Hives,  in  Or- 
der to   make  Honey, 

Vnncipio  fedes  apihus^  Jlatioq',  pstenda 
jQ?//?   neqite  fit   ventis    aditus^    <5cc. 

Virg.  Georg.  4; 

Firp  ^  for  thy  Bees  a    quiet  Statio?i  find^ 
And  lodge  them  under   Covert  of  the  Wind. 

Dryden, 

VOL.  II.  L  BUT 
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BUT  the  Works  touch iiag  Booh  arc 
principally  two :  Firfi,  Libraries,  wherein, 
as  in  ftately  Monuments,  the  Reiiques  of 
the  Antient  Saints,  full  of  true  Virtue, 
and  that  without  Delufion  or  Impofture, 
are  preferved,  and  repofed.  Secondly^  new 
Editions  of  Authors,  furnifii'd  with  more 
corred  Impreflions,  more  faithful  Tranfla- 
tions,  more  ufefui  Comments,  more  dili- 
gent Annotations,    and  the  like  Train. 

AGAIN,  the  Works  which  regard  the 
Perfons  of  Learned  Mefty  (beddes  the  ad- 
vancing and  countenancing  of  them  in  ge- 
neral) are  likewife  two  :  The  Reward  and 
Defignation  of  Readers,  in  Sciences  alrea- 
dy invented  and  known  ;  and  the  De- 
fignation of  Writers  and  Enquirers,  con- 
cerning any  Parts  of  Learning,  not  hi- 
therto fufficiently  laboured  and  impro- 
ved. 

THESE  are  briefly  the  Works  and 
Ads,  wherein  the  Merits  of  Renowned 
Princes,  and  other  illuftrious  Perfonages, 
towards  the  State  of  Learning  have  Ihone. 

A  S  for  any  particular  Commemora- 
tion of  Perfons  that  have  deferv'd  well  of 
Learning,  when  I    think  thereupon,  I  call 
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to  Mind  that  of  Cicero^  which,  after  his  Re- 
turn, put  hitn  upon  giving  general  Thanks  •, 
*Tis  difficult  not  to  pafs  byfome  one,  and  un^ 
grateful  to  pafs  by  any  one.  Let  us  rather 
(according  to  the  Advice  of  Scripture)  look 
Unto  that  Fart  of  the  Race  which  is  before  us, 
than  look  back  unto  thofe  Things  which  are  be- 
hind Its, 


QH  AP. 
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C  H  A  P.    XI!. 


Of  Defers  in  thefe  ASir, 


De  Augmejitis  Scientiamm,    Ibid. 


IRST  therefore,  amongftfo 
many  moil  Noble  Founda- 
tions of  Colleges  throughout 
Europe,  I  wander  they  (hould 
be  all  deftin'd  to  particular 
ProfefTions,  and  none  dedica- 
ted to  the  free  and  univerfal  Studies  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  For  if  Men  judge  that  all 
Learning  fhould  be  referred  to  Ufe  and  Ac- 
tion, they  judge  right  ^  But  yet  it  is  eafy 
this  Way  to  fall  into  the  Error  taxt  in  the 
antient  Fable  •,  in  which,  the  other  Farts  of 
the  Body  enter'd  an  Adion  again  ft  the  Sto- 
mach, becaufe  it  neither  perforui'd  the  Of- 
fice of  Motion,  as  the  Limbs  do  •,  nor  of 
Senfe,  as  the  Head  doth  ,    though  all  this 

while 
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while  it  was  the  Stomach  that  conceded,  di- 
gefted,  and  diilributed  Nourifliment  to  the 
refl  of  the  Body  :  Juft  fo,  the  Man  that 
thinks  Philofophy  and  univerfal  Contempla- 
tions a  vain  ^nd  idle  Study,  does  not  confider 
that  all  Profefiions  and  Arts  are  fupplyed 
with  Sap  and  Strength  from  thence.  And  I 
am  verily  perfuaded,  that  this  very  Thing 
has  been  a  great  Caufe  that  hath  hinder'd  a 
more  happy  Progreflion  of  Learning  hitherto, 
becaufe  thefe  Fundamental  Sciences  have 
been  ftudied  but  only  in  PaiTage,  and  deeper 
Draughts  have  not  been  taken  of  them.  For 
if  you  will  have  a  Tree  bear  more  Fruit  than 
it  hath  ufed  to  do,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
tampering  with  the  Boughs  •,  you  muft  ftir 
the  Earth  about  the  Root,  and  apply  richer 
Mould,  or  you  do  nothing.  Nor  again  is  it 
to  be  pafTed  over  in  Silence,  that  this  Dedica- 
ting of  Colleges  and  Societies,  only  to  the 
Ufe  of  ProfefTory  Learning,  hath  not  only 
been  an  Enemy  to  the  Growth  of  Sciences, 
but  hath  redounded  likewife  to  the  Prejudice 
of  Kingdoms  and  States.  For  hence  it  pro- 
ceedeth,  that  Princes  when  they  would  make 
Choice  of  Miniflers  lit  for  the  Affairs  of 
State,  find  about  them  a  marvellous  Solitude 
of  fuch  Men  •,  for  this  Reafon, becaufe  there 
is  no  Collegiate  Education  delign'd  to  this 
end,  where  fuch  as  are  framed  and  fitted  by 
Nature  thereto,  may  (befides  other  Arts)  in- 
tend chiefly  Hiftory,  Modern  Languages, 
L  }  Boukt 
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Books  and  Trcatifes  of  Policy  ^  that  fo  they 
may  thence  come  more  able,  and  better  fur- 
ni(hM,  to  Service  of  State, 

AND  becRufe  Founders  of  Colleges  do 
Plant,  bat  Founders  cf  Leftures  IVater  i,  it 
follows  now  in  Order,  to  fpeak  of  the  De- 
feat which  is  in  publick  Ledures.  Idifap- 
prove  then  exceedingly  of  the  Smallnefs  and 
Meannefs  of  Salaries  (efpecially  with  us)  af- 
frgn'd  to  Readers,  whether  of  Arts,  or  Pro- 
feffions.  For  it  is  of  mighty  Importance  to 
Advancement  in  Sciences,  that  Readers  in 
every  Kind  be  chofen  out  of  the  ablefl:  and 
moft  fufficient  Men  ^  as  thofe  whofe  Labour 
is  not  for  tranfitory  Ufe,  but  to  propagate 
and  fupply  Offspring  to  Science  for  future 
Ages»  This  cannot  be,  unlefs  the  Reward 
and  Conditions  be  appointed  fuch,  as  may 
fully  content  the  moft  eminent  Man  in  that 
Art  3  (^o  as  he  may  not  think  much  to 
fpend  his  whole  Life  in  that  Fundion, 
and  never  defire  to  Pradife.  Wherefore  that 
Sciences  may  flourifh,  David's  Military  Law 
fhould  be  obferv'd  •,  That  he  that  fi aid  with 
the  Carriage^  fbould  have  an  equal  Part  with 
him  that  went  down  to  the  Battel  *,  i  Sara,  xxx, 
Elfe  will  the  Carriages  be  ill  attended.  So 
Readers  in  Sciences  are  as  it  were  the  Pre- 
fer vers  and  Guardians  of  the  Stores  and  Fro- 
vifions  of  Learning,  from  whence  Men  in 
Action  may  be  f^rni(|;i'd,     Wiierefore  h  is 
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but  Reafon,  that  their  Salaries  be  equal  to 
the  Gain  of  Praditioners.  Otherwife  if  the 
Allowances  appointed  to  the  Fathers  of  Sci- 
ences be  not  competently  ample,  and  hand- 
fome,  it  will  come  to  pafs, 

Ut  ffatrum  invalidi  referant  jejunia  nati, 

Virg.  Georg.  j. 

• If  the  Sire  be  faint ^  or  out  of  Cafe ^ 

He  will  be  copied  in  his  famifi*d  Race, 

Dryden. 

I  will  note  another  Defed,  wherein  I  (hall 
have  need  to  call  in  fome  Alchymift  to  my 
Aid  ^  fince  this  Sed  of  Men  advife  Students 
to  fell  their  Books,  and  build  Furnaces,  quit- 
ting and  forfaking  Minerva,  and  the  Mufes^ 
as  barren  Virgins,  and  applying  themfelves 
to  Vulcan.  Yet  certainly  it  muft  be  confefs'd, 
that  unto  the  Depths  of  Contemplative,  as 
well  as  to  the  Fruits  of  Operative  Study,  in 
fome  Sciences,  (efpecially  Natural  Philofo- 
phy  and  Phyfick)  Books  are  not  the  only  In- 
ftrumentals  ^  wherein  alfo  the  Munificence 
of  Men  hath  not  been  altogether  wanting  •, 
for  we  fee  Spheres,  Globes,  Aftroiabes,  Maps, 
and  the  like,  have  been  provided  as  Appurie* 
nances,  to  Aftronomy  and  Cofmography,  as 
well  as  Books.  We  fee  likewife  that  fome 
Places  dedicated  to  the  Study  of  Phyfick,  have 
Gardens  for  the  Infpedion  and  Knowledge  of 
L  4  Sunplei 
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Simples  of  all  forts  ;  and  do  likewife  com- 
mand the  Ufe  of  dead  Bodies  for  i\natomy 
Obfervations.  But  thefe  refpe8:  but  few 
Things.  In  general,  Be  it  fet  down  for  a 
Truth,  That  there  can  hardly  be  made  any 
great  Proficiency  in  the  difclofing  and  un- 
locking the  Secrets  of  Nature,  unJefs  there 
be  a  plentiful  Allowance  for  Experiments, 
whether  of  Vulcan^  or  B^dalus^  (Furnace,  or 
Engine)  or^inv  other  Kind  whatfoever.  And 
therefore  as  Secretaries,  and  EmifTaries  of 
Princes,  are  allowed  to  bring  in  Bills  of 
Charges  for  their  Diligence  in  the  Enquiry 
and  Difcovery  of  new  Occurrences  and  State 
Secrets ,  fo  the  Spyals  and  Intelligencers  of 
Nature  mud  be  paid  their  Expen(:es  ^  or  elfe 
we  (hall  never  be  advertifed  of  many  Things 
raoft  worthy  to  be  known.  For  if  Alexander 
fupplied  AriJIotle  with  a  vaft  Sum  of  Money, 
to  hire  Hunters,  Fowlers,  Fifhers,  and  others, 
that  he  might  come  the  better  appointed  to 
compile  a  Hiftory  of  living  Creatures  ;,  great- 
er certainly  is  their  Merit,  who  wander  not 
in  the  Forelh  of  Nature,  but  open  them- 
felves  a  Way  in  the  Labyrinths  of  the 
Arts. 

ANOTHER  Thing  which  I  find  fault 
with,  is  this  ;  It  is  an  ufual  Fradice  (tho'  in 
my  Opinion  an  abfurd  one)  for. Scholars  in 
the  Univerfities  to  be  enter'd  too  foon  in  Lo- 
gick  and  Rhetorick  ^   Arts  furely  fitter  for 

Gra- 
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Graduates,  than  Children  and  Novices.  For 
thefe  two  (if  the  Matter  be  rightly  taken) 
are  in  the  Number  of  the  graveft  Sciences- 
being  the  Arts  of  Arts,  the  one  for  Judg- 
ment, the  other  for  Ornament.  Further- 
more they  contain  Rules  and  Diredions,  ei- 
ther for  the  difpofing,  or  illuflrating  of  Mat- 
ter :  And  therefore  for  Minds  raw,  and  emp- 
ty of  Matter  (and  which  have  not  yet  ga- 
thered that  which  Cicero  cdls  ^j'lv a  and  Su- 
fellex^  Stz{ffznd  Variety)  to  begin  with  thofe 
Arts-,  (as  if  a  Man  (hould  have  a  Mind  to 
weigh,  or  meafure,  or  paint  the  Wind,)  doth 
work  but  this  Effect  •,  that  the  Virtue  and 
Strength  of  thefe  Arts  (which  are  very  great 
and  extenfive)  are  almofl  made  contemptible, 
and  have  degenerated  either  into  Childiih  So- 
phiftry,  and  ridiculous  Affedation  •,  or  at  leaft 
have  fuffer'd  much  in  their  Reputation.  And 
further,  the  too  early,  and  untimely  Acceffion 
to  thefe  Arts,  hath  of  necedity  drawn  along 
with  it  a  watery  and  jejune  Delivery  and 
Handling  of  the  fame,  fuch  as  is  iitred  indeed 
to  the  Capacity  of  Children.  Another  In- 
flance  (that  I  fhall  bring)  of  an  Error  grown 
long  fince  inveterate  in  the  Univerlities,  is 
This  •,  That  in  the  Exercifes  of  the  Schools, 
there  ufes  to  be  a  Divorce,  very  prejudicial, 
between  Invention  and  Memory  :  For  there 
moft  of  their  Speeches  are  either  altogether 
premeditate,  fo  xhn  they  are  uttered  in  the 
yery  precife  Form  of  Words  they  were  con- 
ceived 
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ceived  in,  and  nothing  left  to  Invention  ^  or 
merely  Extempore^  fo  that  very  little  is  left 
to  Memory:     (Whereas  in  Life   and   Pra- 
ctice, there   is   rarely  any  Ufe  of  either  of 
thefe   apart,    but  rather  of  their  Intermix- 
ture, that  is,  of  Notes  or  Memorials,    and 
of  Extempore  Speech  together.)     So  that  by 
this  Conrfe,    the  Exercifes  do  not  fit  the 
Pradice,  nor    docs    the  Image    anfwer   the 
Life.      And  Jt  is  a    Rule  ever  to   be  oh^ 
ferv'd  in  Exercifes,  that  all,  as  near  as  may 
be,  reprcfent   thofe  Things  which  in  com- 
mon Courfe  of  Life  ufe  to    be    pradis'd  • 
otherwife    they    will  pervert   the    Motions 
and   Faculties  of  the  Mind,   and    not   pre- 
pare   theah      The    Truth  whereof  is    not 
obfcurely   feen,    when   Univcrfity-Men    fet 
to  the  Pradice  of  their  Profeflions,  or  other 
Anions  of  Civil  Life  *,    which  when  they 
do,  this   Want,    whereof  we  fpeak,  is  foon 
found   out    by    themfelves,   but   fooner  by 
others.     But  this  Part  touching  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Inftitutions  and  Orders  of  the 
Univerfities,  I  will  conclude  with  the  Claufc 
of  C/efar*s    Letter    to  Opphts    and   Balbus  ^ 
Hoc  quemadmodwn  fieri  pofjit^  nonnulla  mihi 
in  mentem    veniunt^    &  multa    reperir't  fof- 
flint  •,   de  lis  rebus  rogo  vos,  ut  cogitationem 
fafiipiatis. 

ANOTHER    Defed  which  I  ndte,  af^ 
cends    a     little    higher    than    the    former. 

For    . 
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For  as  the  Proticicnce  of  Learning  con^ 
fifts  much  in  the  wife  Government  and 
Inftitution  of  Univerfities  in  particular  •,  fo 
it  would  be  yet  more  advanced,  if  the  U- 
niverfities  in  general,  difpersM  throughout 
all  Etiropg^  were  united  in  a  nearer  Gon- 
junftion  and  Correfpondence  by  mutual 
Intelligence.  For  there  are,  we  fee,  ma* 
fiy  Orders,  and  Comraunalties,  which  tho* 
they  be  divided  under  diftind  Sovereign- 
ties, and  Territories  widely  diftant,  yet  do 
they  contrad  and  maintain  a  Society,  and 
JCind  of  Brotheihood  one  with  the  other  ^ 
infomuch  as  they  have  their  Prefers,  (forae 
Provincial,  others  General)  to  whom  they 
all  yield  Obedience.  And  furely,  as  Na- 
ture creates  a  Brotherhood  in  Families  ^ 
and  Arts  Mechanical  contrad  a  Brother- 
hood in  Companies  •,  the  Anointment  of 
God  fupcrinduces  a  Brotherhood  in  Kings, 
and  Bifhops  ;,  Vows  and  Rules  unite  a 
Brotherhood  in  Orders:  So  in  like  man- 
ner, there  cannot  but  intervene  a  noble 
5nd  generous  Fraternity,  amongfl:  Men,  by 
Learning  and  Illumination  -^  relating  to  that 
Paternity  which  is  attributed  to  God,  who 
is  called  the  Father  of  Illuminations^  or  Lrghts, 

LASTLY-,  This  I  complain  of  (which 
I  touch'd  before)  that  there  hath  not  been, 
or  very  rarely  been,  any  publick  Defigna- 
tion  01  able  Men,  who  might  either  write, 

or 
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or  make  Enquiry,  concerning  fuch  Parts  of 
Learning,  as  have  not  been  hitherto  fuffi- 
cientJy  labour'd.  In  which  Point,  it  would 
be  of  main  Ufe,  if  there  were  ereded  a  kind 
of  Vilitation  of  Learning-,  and  a  Cenfe  or 
Eftimate  taken,  what  Parts  of  Learning  are 
rich,  and  well  improv'd  •,  what  poor,  and  de- 
ftitute.  For  the  Opinion  of  Plenty  is  araongft 
the  Caufes  of  Want :  And  the  great  quan- 
tity of  Books  maketh  a  Shew  rather  of  Lux- 
ury than  Lack.  Which  Superfluity,  never- 
thelefs,  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  making  no 
more  Books,  but  by  making  more  good  Books  j 
which  may  be  of  fuch  a  Kind,  that  like  Mo- 
fes  his  Serpent,  they  may  devour  the  Ser- 
pents of  the  Inchanters. 

THE  removing  of  all  thefe  Defeds,  now 
enumerated,  except  the  lafl,  and  of  the  adive 
Part  of  the  laft  too,  (which  is  the  Defignation 
of  Writers)  are  Works  truly  Bafilical-^  to- 
wards which,  the  Endeavours  and  Induflry 
of  a  private  Man,  may  be  but  as  an  Image  in  a 
Crofs-way,  that  can  point  the  Way,  but  can- 
not go  it.  But  the  fpeculative  Parr,  which 
appertains  to  the  Survey  and  Examination  of 
Learning,  (namely,  what  is  deficient  in  every 
particular  Science)  is  open  to  the  Induftry 
cvea  of  a  private  Man. 
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CHAP.    XIII. 


Of  the  Hipry    of  LEAKNING. 


Ve  A^gfnsntis  Scientiarum.    Lib.  2.  Cap.  4. 


URELY  the  Hiftory  of 
the  World ,  without  this 
Part,  may  be  thought  not 
unlike  the  Statue  of  Polyphe- 
mus with  his  Eye  out  •,  that 
^  Part  of  the  Image  being  want- 
ing, which  doth  moft  reprefent  the  Nature 
and  Spirit  of  the  Perfon.  And  though  we 
fet  down  this  as  deficient,  yet  we  are  not  igno- 
rant, that  in  divers  particular  Sciences,  as  of 
the  Jurifconfults,  the  Mathematicians,  the 
Rhetorician?,  the  Philofophers,  there  are  fet 
down  feme  flight  Memorials,  or  certain  je- 
june Relations  of  the  Sedls,  Schools,  Books, 
Authors, and  Succefiions  of  fuch  like  Sciences; 
That  there  arc  likewife  extant  fome  thin  bar- 
ren 
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ren  Treatifes  touching  the  Inventors  of  Things 
and  Arts  :  But  for  a  Juft  and  Univerfal  Hi- 
flory  of  Learning,  we  affert  that  none  hi- 
therto hath  been  publifb'd.  Wherefore  we 
will  propound  both  the  Argument,  and  the 
Manner  of  Contriving,  and  the  Ufe  thereof. 

THE   Argument  is  tio  other  than  a  Re- 
cital from  all  Times,  of  what   Knowledges 
and  Arts  have  fiourifti'd  in  any  Ages  and  Cli- 
mates of  the  World.     Let  there  be  made  a 
Rehearfal  of  their  Antiquities,  their  Advan- 
ces, alfo  of  their  Progreffes  through  divers 
Parts  of  the  World  5    (for  Sciences  lliift  and 
remove  no  lefs  than  People.)    Again,  of  their 
DeclenfionSj  Oblivions,   Inftaurations.      Let 
there  likewife  be  Obfervations  made  through 
every  particular  Art,  of  the  Occalion  and  Ori- 
ginal of  their  Invention  -^  of  their  Manner  of 
Delivery  j    of  their  divers    Adminiftrations 
and  Managings*     Let  there  alfo  be  added  the 
Seds,  and  Controverlies  moft  famous,  which 
have  taken  up  and  exercifed  Learned  Men  5 
the  Scandals  and  Reproaches  to  which  they 
lay  open  ^   the   Praifes  and  Honours  where- 
with they  were  graced.     Let  there  be  noted 
the  chiefeft  Authors,  the  beft  Books,  Schools, 
Succefiions,    Academies,  Societies,    Colleges^ 
Orders,  and,  in   fine,  whatfoever  belongs   to 
the  State  of  Learning.     But   above  all,  wd 
would  have  this  obferv'd,  (which  is  the  Or- 
nament and  Soul,  as  it  were,  of  Civil  Hifto«s 
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ry)  that  the  Caufes  be  coupled  with  the  E- 
vents  :  that  is,  that  the  Natures  of  Countries 
and  People  be  recorded  •,  and  the  Difpofitions 
apt  and  able,  or  unapt  and  unable  for  divers 
Difciplines  ,  the  Accidents  of  Times  adverfe, 
or  propitious  to  Sciences  ^  the  Zeals  and 
Mixtures  of  Religions  ^  the  Difcountenances, 
and  Favours  of  Laws  •,  and  laftly,  the  emi- 
nent Virtues,  and  Sway  of  certain  Perfons, 
for  the  Promoting  of  Learning  •,  and  the  like. 
But  our  Advice  is.  That  all  thefe  Points  be  fo 
handled,  that  Time  be  not  wafted  in  Praifc 
and  Ccnfure,  after  the  Manner  of  the  Cri- 
ticks  •,  but  that  the  Things  be  barely  related 
in  a  Manner  perfedly  Hiftorical,  and  our 
own  Judgment  fparingly  interpofed. 

AS  to  the  Manner  of  Compiling  fuch  a 
Hiftory,  we  do  efpecially  admonilh  thus 
much  •,  That  the  Matter  and  Provifion  there- 
of be  drawn,  not  only  from  Hiftories,  and 
Criticks  ^  but  alfo  that  through  every  Centu- 
ry of  Years,  or  even  lelTcr  Intervals,  by  a  con- 
tinued Sequence  of  Time,  (beginning  from 
the  higheft  Antiquity)  the  befl  Books  written 
within  thofe  Spaces  of  Time,  be  confultcd 
with  •,  to  the  end  that,  not  from  a  through 
Peruf^i  of  them,  (for  that  were  an  endiefs 
Work)  but  from  a  Tafte  and  Obfervation  of 
the  Argument,  S:i!e,  and  Method,  the  learn- 
ed Genius  of  that  Time,  as  by  a  Kind  of 
Charm,  may  be  call'd  up  from  the  Dead. 

AS 
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A  S  to  the  Ufe  of  this  Work,  it  is  defiga'd 
to  this  End  -^  Not  that  the  Honour,  and  Pomp 
of  Learning,  may  be  celebrated  by  fo  many 
Images  every  Way  furrounding  her  •,  nor  that, 
for  the  ardent  Affedion  we  bear  to  Learning, 
we  delire,  even  to  Curiofity,  to  enquire,  and 
know,  and  preferve  whatfoever  to  the  State  of 
Learning  may  any  way  appertain  ^  but  chiefly 
for  a  more  ferious  and  grave  Purpofe.  It  is 
in  few  Words  this  :  For  that,  by  means  of 
fuch  a  Relation  as  we  have  defcribed,  we  con- 
ceive a  very  great  Addition  may  be  made  to 
the  Wifdom  and  Skill  of  Learned  Men,  in 
the  Ufe  and  Managing  of  Learning  -,  and  that 
the  Motions,  and  Perturbations,  and  the  Vices 
and  Virtues,  of  Intelledual  Matters,  as  well 
as  Civil,  may  be  noted  •,  and  the  beft  Regimen 
from  thence'drawn  and  pradis'd.  For  we  ^6 
not  fuppofe  that  St.  Juflin\  or  St.  Amhofi 
his  Works  will  make  fo  wife  a  Biftiop  or  a  Di- 
vine, as  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  throughly  read 
and  obffrv'd.  Which  we  make  no  Queftion 
would  be  the  Cafe  of  Learned  Men  alfo  from 
the  Hiftory  of  Learning.  For  what  is  not 
fuflained  and  propt  up  with  Examples  and 
Records,  is  very  apt  to  fall,  and  is  expofed  to 
Raflinefs.  Thus  much  of  the  Hiprj  of 
Learnmg. 
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HE  Dignity  and  Authority  of 
Civil  Hiftory  is  eminent  among 
Human  Writings*  For  upon  the 
Credit  of  this^  the  Examples  of 
our  AnceftorSj  the  Viciihtudes  of 
Affairs,  the  Grounds  of  Civil  Prudence^  and 
laftly,  the  Natne  and  Fame  of  Men  depends 
But  the  Difficulty  is  as  great  as  the  Dignity. 
For  to  draw  back  the  Mind  in  Writing  to 
Things  pa(t,  and  to  make  it  as  it  were  aged  ^ 
to  fearch  out  with  Dihgence  *,  to  relate  with 
Fidelity  and  Freedom  •,  finally,  to  reprefent 
to  the  Eye  with  Beauty  and  Clearnefs  of  Ex- 
predion,  the  Changes  of  Times,  the  Cha- 
radlers  of  Fcrfons,  the  Waverings  of^Coun- 
fels,  the  lurns  and  Windings  of  Adions,  (ns 
of  Waters,)  the  inner  Subtleties  and  Depths 
VOL.   JL  M  of 
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of  Pretences,  and  the  Secrets  of  Government, 
is  a  Tafk  of  great  Fains  and  Judgment  ^  efpe- 
cialiy  (ince  Antient  Matters  are  fubjed  to  Un- 
certainty \  Modem,  liable  to  Danger.  Where- 
fore the  Errors  alfo  are  many  which  attend 
this  fame  Civil  Hiftory  ^  whilft  the  greatefl 
Part  write  poor  and  vulgar  Narrations,  the 
very  Reproach  of  Hiftory,  others  patch  up, 
in  a  rafh  Hafte,  and  unequal  Contexture,  par- 
ticular Relations,  and  brief  Memorials  •,  others 
run  over  the  Heads  only  of  Actions  done*, 
orh^rs,  on  the  contrary,  purfue  every  trivial 
Circumftance,  nothing  belonging  to  the  Sum 
and  iHue  of  Things  •,  fome  out  of  too  much 
Indulgence  to  their  own  Wit,  take  the  Con- 
fidence to  feign  inany  Things  -^  whilft  others 
^d  and  imprint  upon  Affairs  the  Image,  not 
lb  much  of  their  own  Wit,  as  of  their  Affec- 
tions, mindful  of  their  own  Sides  and  Parties, 
but  .unfaithful  Deponents  of  Facl,^^fome  eve- 
ry: where  interlace  fuch  politick  Obfervations, 
as.  they  moft  faiicy,  4nd  feekipg  Occafion  of 
Drgreflion  for  Oilentation,  too  flightly  break 
off  the  Narration  *,  others  are  injudiciouily 
exceflive  in  the  Prolixity  of  their  Speeches, 
and  Harangues,  or  even  of  the  very  Fadts  ^  fo 
that  it  is  fufticientiy  maoifeft,  that  in  the 
Writings  of  Men,  there  is  nothing  found 
more  rare  than  a  juft  Hiftory,  and  in  all  Parts 
com  pleat  and  pertedt. 
'  egnibn 
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CHAP.     XV. 


Of  the  Partition  of  Ci<vil  Hijlory. 


De  Aiigftientis  Scientiarum. 

Lib.  2.  Cap.  6,  &c. 


IVIL  Hijlory  is  of  three 
Kinds,  not  unlike  the  three 
forts  of  Piftures,  or  Images. 
For  of  Pidures,  and  Images, 
we  fee  fome  imperfeft  and 
untinilhed,  as  wanting  the 
lad  Hand  ;  others  perfed:  and  tiniOiM  ^  others 
again  decayed  and  defaced  with  Age.  In  like 
Manner  we  will  divide  Civil  Hiftory  (which 
is  a  fort  of  Image  of  Adions  and  Times)  into 
thret:  Kinds,  agreeable  to  thofe  of  Pidures  \ 
namely.  Memorials  ^  Verfeci  Uifiory  •,  ni^.d 
Antiquities.  Memorials  are  Hi/lories  unfiniih\i^ 
or  the  tirfl  and  rude  Draughts  of  Hift'iry  ^ 
and  Antiquities  are  Hijlory  deJi.ceJ^  or  fome 
M  2  Rem- 
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Eemnanis  of  Hiflory,  which  have   cafuaily 
efcaped  the  Shipwreck  of  Time. 

M EMORIJL 5;  'cr -  Preparatory  H'tflory, 
are  of  two  forts  •,  one  whereof  1  think  good  to 
term  Commentaries^  the  other  Regi/Iers.  Com- 
inentaries  fet  down  a  naked  Sefies^  and  Con» 
nexion  of  Adions  and  Events,  omitting  the 
Caufes  and  Pretexts  of  Things,  their  Begin- 
nings alfo  and  Occafions,  the  Counfels  like- 
wife  and  Speeches,  and  other  .Pail-..^es  of 
Adion.  For  this  is  the  true  Mr.ture  of  Com- 
mefitaries,  tho'  C^far^  in  Modeity  niix'd  with 
Greatnei^,  was  pleas'd  to  give  the  Name  of 
Commentary  to  the  beil:  Hiflory  in  the  World. 
But  Regifters  are  of  a  twofold  Nature^  for 
they  comprehend  either  the  Titles  of  Matter 
and  Ferfons,  in  a  Continuation  of  Time -,  fuch 
as  we  caH  Calendars  and  Chronologies  -^  or  the 
Solemnic les  ot  ABs^  as  the  Edids  of  Princes, 
the  Decreesof  Councils,  Judicial  Proceedings, 
Pnblick  Orations,  Letters  of  State,  and  the 
like,  without  a  Contexture,  or  continued 
'1  bread  of  Narration, 

AI^TIQUITIES,  or  Remnants  of  Hip- 
?7,  are  (as  was  faid)  tanqiiam  tabuU  naufra- 
gii  5  hke  the  fcatter'd  Planks  of  a  Shipwreck^ 
when  the  Memory  of  Things  failing,  and  being 
almoll:  drowned,  nevcrthelefs  induflrious  and 
fag^cious  Men,  by  an  obdniate  and  fcrupulous 
Diligence,  and  Obfervation,  out  of  Genealo- 
gies, 
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gies,  Calendars,  Infcripnon'^,  Monuments, 
Coins,  Proper  Names  and  Styles,  Etymolo' 
gies  of  Words,  Proverbs,  Traditions,  Archives, 
and  Records  as  well  publick  as  private.  Frag- 
ments of  Stories,  fcattered  PalTiges  of  Books 
nothing  Hiflorical  -^  out  of  all  theCe,  1  fay,  or 
Tome  of  them,  do  refcue  and  five  ioaievvhac 
from  the  Deluge  of  Time. 

JUST  or  ^erfia  Hifiory  is  of  three 
Kinds,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  OhjtfEIy 
which  it  propounds  to  it  felf  to  reprefcnr. 
For  it  either  repre  lent  s/tf;//d'  Fortion  of  lime -^ 
or  fome  me?nordblj  Perfun-^  or  fonif;  more  il- 
lujirinus  ABion.  The  tirlt  we  c:i\\  Chronicles^ 
or  Annals  \  the  fecond,  Lives  ^  the  third,  Re- 
lations, Of  tliefe,  Chronicles  feem  to  excell 
in  Glory  and  Name  ^  Lives  in  Profit  and 
Ure  ^  Relatione  in  Sincerity  and  TrMth.  For 
Chronicles  propound  the  Amplitude  of  Adions, 
and  the  publick  Faces,  and  Deportments  of 
Perfons,  and  p3rs  over  in  Silence  the  fmaller 
Palfagfs  and  Motions  of  Men  and  M-itters. 
And  it  being  the  peculiar  Workmanlhip  of 
God,  to  hafig  the  greateft  JFei^:ht  upon  the 
fmalle/j  Ujrrs  •,  it  comes  many  limes  to  puf>, 
that  this  tort  of  Hifiory,  purfumg  only  the 
greater  Occurrence?,  doe»  rather  let  foitiv  the 
Pomp,  and  Solemnities  of  Afr'iir^,  than  their 
true  Springs,  and  cnore  fubtile  Coritexrurcs. 
Further,  tho'  it  add  and  intermix  the  Coun- 
fcis  ciiemfelves,  yetvlclighting  in  Grandnrfs, 
M  5  u 
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it  befprinkles  Men's  Ad'ions  with  more  Gra- 
vity and  Prudence,  than  indeed  is  in  thera  : 
So  that  a  Satyr  may  be  a  truer  Pidure  of 
Human  Life,  than  (brae  fuch  Hiftories. 

L IV E  S,  on  the  other  Hand,  if  they  are 
written  with  Diligence  and  Judgment,  (for  I 
fpeak  not  of  Elogies,  and  fuch  like  jejune  Pve- 
hearfils)  propounding  to  themfelves  a  (ingle 
Perfon  for  their  Subjed,  in  whom,  Adions 
both  flight  and  weighty,  fmall  and  great,  pub* 
lick  and  private,  are  necefTarily  compounded 
and  mix'd  together  •,  do  certainly  exhibit 
more  lively,  and  faithful  Narrations  of  Things, 
and  which  a  Man  may  more  fafely  and  hap- 
pily transfer  into  Example. 

S  O  again,  fpecial  Relations  of  Adions  (as 
the  War  of  Peloponnefus,  the  Expedition  of 
Cyrus,  the  Confpiracy  <?/ Catiline-,  and  the 
like)  cannot  but  be  more  purely  and  exaftly 
true,  than  Jiift  Hijlories  of  Times  j  becaufe 
in  them  may  be  chofen  an  Argument  that  is 
manageable,  and  limited  ^  and  of  fuch  a  Qija- 
lity,  that  ex;^£l  Knowledge,  and  Certainty, 
and  full  Information  may  be  had  thereof^ 
whereas  on  the  other  fide,  the  Hif^ory  of  a 
Time  (fuch  efpecially  as  is  much  antienter 
than  the  Age  of  the  Writer)  mud  needs  in 
the  Memory  of  Matters  fail  many  Times, 
and  contain  blank  Spaces-,  which  he  rauft 
be  forced  to  fill  up  out  of  his  own  Wit  and 

Con- 
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Conjedare.  Yet  even  this  which  we  hy 
touching  the  Sincerity  of  Relations^  is  ro  be 
underftood  with  a  Refervc ;  for  it  mufl  indeed 
be  confefs'd,  (Hnce  ail  Hutiian  Things  La- 
bour of  Imperfedion,  and  Convenieiices  are 
almoft  always  accompanied  with  Inconveni- 
ences J  that  fuch  Kind  of  Relations,  efpecial- 
\y  if  they  be  publifhed  about  the  Times  of  the 
Afts  done  (^fince  they  are  many  Times  writ- 
ten either  with  Favour  or  Hatred)  of  ail  other 
Narrations,  are  defervedly  moft  fufpedled. 
Bat  then  ag:ii!l,  together  with  this  Inconve- 
nience, this  Remedy  alfo  groweth  up  ^  That 
thefe  fame  Relations  (bcin^  they  are  not  fet 
out  by  one  (ide  only,  but  through  Fjftion, 
and  Partiality,  are  ever  almoft  publifiicd  on 
both  fides)  do  by  this  Means  open  and  pre- 
pare a  Way,  as  between  Extremes,  to  Truth  : 
And  after  the  Heat  of  Fafiion  is  over,  to  a  good 
and  wife  Hiftorian  they  become  none  o^  the 
worfl:  Matter,  and  Seed-Plot  of  a  more  per- 
fea  Hiftory. 

A  S  for  Lives^  when  I  think  thereupon,  I 
am  feiz'd  with  a  Kind  of  Admiratton,  that 
thefe  our  Times  Ihould  not  kuow  their  own 
Virtue^  fince  there  is  fo  feidom  any  Menjo- 
rial,  or  Records  of  the  Lives  of  thofe  who 
have  been  eminent  in  our  Times.  For  al- 
though Kings,  and  fuch  as  have  Abfolute  So- 
vereignty, may  be  few  -^  and  Princes  in  free 
Common-Wealths  (fo  m.iny  St.ttes  being  con- 
M  4  veicr/ 
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verted  into  Monarchies)  are  not  many  •,  yet 
however  there  have  not  been  wanting  ex- 
cellent Men  (though  living  under  Kings)  that 
deferve  better,  than  an  uncertain  and  wan» 
dring  Fame  of  their  Memories,  or  dry  and 
jejune  Elogies.  For  to  this  Point,  the  Inven- 
tion of  one  of  the  Modern  Poets,  whereby 
he  hath  inrich*d  the  antient  Fidion,  is  not 
inelegant.  He  feigns,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
Thread  of  every  Man's  Life,  there  hangs  a 
Medal,  or  Tablet,  whereon  the  Name  of  the 
Deceafed  is  flampt*,  and  that  Time  waits  up- 
on the. Sheers  of  the  Fatal  Sifter,  and  as  foon 
.as  the  Thread  is  cut,  immediately  catches  up 
the  Medals,  carries  them  away,  and  a  little 
after  throws  them  out  of  his  Bofom  into  the 
River  Letbe  :  And  that  about  the  River  there 
are  a  World  of  Birds  flying  up  and  down,  that 
fnatch  the  Medals  y  and  after  they  have  car- 
ried ihetn  about  in  their  Beaks  a  little  while, 
foon  after,  thro' Negligence  fuffer^  them  to 
fall  into  the  River:  Amongft  thefe  Birds,  that 
there  are  a  few  Swans  found,  which  if  they 
get  a  Medal,  are  wont  immediately  to  carry  it 
to  a  certain  Temple,  confecrated  to  Immor- 
f  ility.  Now  fuch  Swans  have  almoft  fail'd  in 
oar  Age.  And  although  moft  Men,  abun- 
dantly more  riiortal  in  their  Purfuits  and 
Studies,  than  in  their  Bodies,  defpife  the  Me- 
mory of  their  Name,  as  Smoke  or  Air,  Anitni 
ml  tnagnA  laud'is  egentes  •,  Degenerate  Souls^ 
and  nothing  Ambitious  of  Fame  and  Glorjf  ^ 

fuch 
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fuch  whofe  Philofophy  and  Severity  fprings 
from  that  Root,  Non  prius  laitJes  contempjl» 
inus,  qi4am  laudanda  facere  ciefivimUs ;  TVe 
did  not  begin  to  defpife  Praifiy  till  we  had  left 
off  doing  P  raije-w  or  thy  Things  :  Yet  that  with 
us,  fhall  not  prejudice  Solomon  s  Judgment, 
The  Memory  of  the  Juft  is  bleffed^  but  the 
'Bameofthe  Wicked  \h all  rot.  The  One  per- 
petually flourifhes  -,  the  Other  either  inftant» 
ly  paflbs  into  Oblivion,  or  putrifies  into  an 
ill  Odour.  And  therefore  in  that  very  Style, 
or  Form  of  Speech,  which  by  received  Cu- 
Itom,  and  with  great  Reafon,  is  attributed  to 
the  Deceased,  (Of  Happy  Memory -^  Of  Pious 
Memory  ^  Of  Blejfed  Memory  j)  we  feem  to 
acknowledge  that  which  Cicero  (borrowing  it 
o{  Demofthenes )  alledg'd  ^  That  a  good  Fame 
,is  the  proper  PoJfeJJign  of  the  Dead  :  Which 
PofTeffion  I  cannot  but  obferve  in  our  Age  lies 
generally  wafte  and  negleded. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.     XVL 


Of  Eccleftaftical  Hiftory, 


Ve  Aiigmentis   Scientiamm, 

Lib.  2.  Cap.  II. 


ISTORT  Ecclefiajlkal  in  ge- 
neral, falls  under  the  fame 
Divifion  in  a  manner  with 
Hiflory  Civil  For  there  are 
Ecchfiaflical  Chronicles  ,  there 
are  Lives  of  Fathers  ^  there 
are  Relations  of  Synods  ^  and  of  the  like 
Things  appertaining  to  the  Church,  But  in 
Propriety  of  Speech,  it  is  rightly  divided  into 
the  Hijlory  of  the  Church  ^  (keeping  the  ge- 
neral Name  •,)  the  Hiftory  of  Prophecy  •,  and 
the  Hiftory  of  Providence.  The  Firft  defcribes 
the  Times,  and  different  State  of  the  Church 
Militant'^  whether  fhe  be  fluduant,  as  the 
Ark  in  tlie  Beluge  j    or  moveable,  as  the  Ark 

in 
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in  tbe  Wihlernefs  •,  or  at  Reft,  as  the  Ark  in 
the  Temple :  That  is,  the  State  of  the  Church 
in  Perfecution^  in  Remove ,  and  in  Peace.  Iil 
this  Part  I  find  no  Deficiencc  •,  rather  there  is 
Superfluity  here  than  Want;  Only  this  I 
could  wifti,  that  the  Virtue  and  Sincerity  of 
the  Narrations  anfwer'd  to  the  Mafs  and 
Quantity. 

THE  Second  Part,  which  k  the  Hijf^ry 
of  Prophecy,  confifts  of  two  Relatives,  the 
Prophecy  it  (elf,  and  the  Accomplijhment  there- 
of; And  therefore  the  Nature  of  fuch  a  Work 
ought  to  be,  that  every  Prophecy  of  Scripture 
be  forted  with  the  Event  fulfilling  the  fame  •, 
and  this  throughout  all  the  Ages  of  the  World, 
both  for  the  better  Confirmation  of  Faith, 
and  for  the  eftablifhing  a  kind  of  Art,  and 
Skill,  in  the  Interpretation  of  thofe  Prophe- 
cies, which  are  yet  unfulfilled  ;  Allowing, 
neverthelefs,  that  Latitude  which  is  proper 
and  familiar  unto  Divine  Prophecies ;  that 
their  Accomplifhments  may  be  both  perpetu- 
al, and  pundual :  For  they  are  of  the  Na- 
ture of  their  Author,  with  whom  one  Day  is 
as  a  thoufand  Tears,  and  a  thoufand  Tears  as 
bur.  one  Day  :  And  though  the  Fullnefs  and 
Height  of  their  Complement  may  be  allign*d 
to  fome  one  Age,  or  even  Moment  ^  yet  they 
have  in  the  mean  Time  many  Degrees,  and 
Scales  of  Accompiiflimentj  throughout  divers 
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yVgcs  of  the  World.  This  Work  I  fet  down 
^  deficient  ^  bat  it  is  of  that  Nature  as  muft 
|)e  handled  with  great  Wifdom,  Sobriety,  arid 
Reverence,  or  not  at  all. 

V  Til  fe'Third  Part,  whicfi  is  the  Hijlory  of 
f.rovidenc e^\izl\\  fallen  indeed  under  tliePens 
of  many  pious  Men,  but  not  without  (iding 
of  Parties :  It  is  employed  in   obferving  that 
Divine    Correfpondence    which    is    between 
God's  revealed  Will,    and  his   fecret   Wjl]. 
For  although  the  Counfels  and  Judgments  of 
God  are  fo  obfcure,  that  they  are  for  the  luofl 
part  infcrutable  to  the  Natural  Man^    yea, 
many  Times  withdraw  themfelves  from  Their 
Eyes,  tliat  look  out  of  the  Tabernacle  j    yet  at 
fome  Times  it  pleafeth  the  Divine  Wifdom, 
for  the  Confirmation   of  his  Own,  and  rhc 
Confutation  of  thofe,  who  are  as  without  Co  J 
in  the  World  ^  to  write  them  in  Capital  Let- 
ters as  it  were,  and  to  offer  them  to  Sight  fo 
vifibly,  that  (as  the  Prophet  faith)  he  thac 
rims  may  read  thein  ^   that  is,  that  meer  Sen- 
fual  and  Carnal  Men,  that,  haften   by  God's 
Judgments,  and  never  fix  down  their  Thoughts 
upon    them-,    yet   tho*  they  are   upon,  the 
Speed,  and  intend  nothing  lefs,  are  urg'd  to 
acknowledge  them.     Such  are  late  and  un- 
locked for  Vengeances  j     fudden  and  unexr 
peded   Deliverances ;,   the   Divine  Counfels, 
palling  through  crooked  Mazes,  and  ftupen- 
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does  Windings,  and  at  length  manifeftly 
difinrangJing  and  clearing  themfelves  *,  and 
the  like  :  Which  ferve  not  only  for  the  Con- 
fobtion  of  the  Minds' of  the  Faithful,  but  for 
the  Aftonifhment  and  Convidion  of  the  G)n- 
fciences  of  the  Wicked. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.    XVIL 


Of  the  Appendages  of  Hijiory. 


De   Augntentis  Sctentiarum, 

Lib.  2.  Cap.  12. 


UT  there  ought  to  be  Re- 
cords kept  not  only  of  the 
Deeds  of  Mankind,  but  of 
their  Words  alfo.  Yet  is  it 
true,  that  fometimes  Words 
arc  inferted  in  the  Hiftory  it 
id^^  fo  far  as  they  conduce 
to  a  perfpicuous  and  grave  Delivery  of  Deeds, 
But  Books  of  Orations^  Epiftles,  and  Apothegms^ 
are  appropriated  to  the  Cuftody  of  the  Say- 
ings  or  Words  of  Men.  And  certainly  the 
Orations  of  wife  Men,  touching  Bufinefs,  and 
Matters  of  grave  and  high  IiDportance,  con- 
dnce  much  both  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Things  themfelves,  and  to  Eloquence. 

BUT 
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BUT  yet  greater  Helps  for  the  furniiht 
ing  Civil  Prudence,  are  from  the  Leturs  qf 
great  Perfonsges,  touching  Affairs  of  Stap& 
For  of  all  the  f^Fords  of  Men,  there  is  nothing, 
in  ray  Judgment,  more  found  and  excellent 
thanthefe  hmt  Letters.  For  they  are  n?of^ 
natural  than  Orations  ^  and  more  advife<}| 
than  Extempore  Conference.  The  fame, 
when  they  are  continued  according  to  the  5>- 
rtes  of  Time,  (as  in  thofe  from  EmbaiTador^ 
Governors  of  Provinces,  and  other  Minifterj? 
of  State,  to  Kings  or  Senates  •,  or  again  frona 
them  to  their  Minifters)  are  without  queftion, 
of  all  others,  the  beft  Provifion  for  Hiflory, 
and  to  a  diligent  Reader,  the  bed  Hiftories 
themfelves. 

NEITHER  are  even  Apothegms  only 
for  Delight,  and  Ornament,  but  for  Bufinefs 
aifo,  and  Civil  Ufe.  For  they  are  fas  f  He 
faid)  as  it  were  Secures  or  Mucrones  verho- 
rum,  which  by  their  fharp  Edge  cut  and  pe- 
netrate the  Knots  of  Affairs  and  Bufinefs  : 
And  for  Occafions,  they  run  round  fn  a  Ring, 
and  what  was  formerly  proper,  may  be  ap- 
plicable, and  of  Ufe  again  ^  whether,  a  Man 
produce  them  as  his  own,  or  as  antient.  Tis 
great  Pity  Cafar\  Book  of  Apothegms  is  loll  •, 

for 
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for  as  his  Hiflory,  and  thofe  few  Letters  of 
his  which  we  have,  and  thofe  Apothegms 
which  w«re  of  his  own,  excel  I  all  Men's 
elfe  j  fo  I  fuppofe  would  his' Colledion  of 
Apothegms  have  done  :  For  as  for  thofe  which 
are  collecled  by  others,  either  I  have  no  tafle 
in  fuch  Matters,  or  elfe  their  Choice  hath  not 
been  happy. 

•-AND  fo  tnuch  for  HiftotyV  that  t)art  of 
Learning  which  anfwers  to  one  of  the  Cells, 
or  Doinicils  of  the  Underjianding^  that  is  to 

fay,  Memory.  ^   .       ■ 
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CHAP.     XVIII. 
Of   F  0  ET  RT. 


Be  Augmentis  Scienttarim, 

Lib.  2.  Cap. 


^4M  OETRY  is  a  Part  of  Learning,  in 


Meafure  of  Words  for  the  moft 
part  retrained,  in  Matter  loofe 
and  iicensM :  And  doth  truly 
refer  to  the  hnaginat'wn  -^  which 
being  not  tied  to  the  Laws  ot  iVi;itter,  may  at 
Pleafure  join  that  which  Nature  hath  fevered, 
and  fever  chat  which  Nature  hath  joined,  and 
fo  make  unfKvful  Matches  and  Divorces  of 
Things  •,  FiEiorihis  atcf^  Poetis,  d^c.  It  is 
taken  in  two  Senfes,  in  refpe£t  of  Words ^  or 
Matter,  In  the  tirft  Senfe,  it  is  but  a  Cba- 
fader  of  Style,  and  belo^igs  to  the  Arts  of 
Speech  :  In  the  latter,  it  is  a  principal  Por- 
V  O  L.  IL  N  tioii 
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tion   of  Learning,   and  is    nothing  elfe  but 
Feigned  Hijiorj, 

THE  trueft  and  propereft  Partition  of 
Poetry,  is  into  Poetry  Isarrative^  Reprefenta" 
tive^  and  Alhtfive.  The  Isarrative  is  a  meer 
Imitation  of  Hiflory  with  the  ExceiTes  before- 
mentioned  ^  chilling  for  Subjed  coiumonly 
Wars,  and  Love  ♦,  rarely  State,  and  fometimes 
Pieafure,  or  Mirth.  Reprefdntative^  is  as  it 
were  a  viliblc  Hiftory  ^  for  it  gives  an  Image 
of  Aclions  as  if  they  were  prefent,  as  Hiflory 
does  of  AQions,  in  Nature  as  they  are,  that 
is,  pad.  Allitfwe^  or  Parabolical^  is  Typical 
Hiltory,  which  brings  dov/n  the  Inteileduab 
xo  Senfc. 

AS  for  Narrative  Poetry,  or  if  you  pleafe 
to  call  it  Heroical,  That  (fo  )ou  underftand 
it  of  the  Matter^  not  of  the  Verfe)  feems  to 
be  raifed  from  a  moft  noble  Foundation,  and 
which  makes  much  for  the  Dignity  of  Man's 
Nature.  For  theSenfihle  World  being  infe- 
rior in  Dignity  to  the  Rational  Soul ,  This 
Poetry  feems  to  give  to  Human  Nature  what 
Hiftory  denies  it-,  and  to  fatisfy  the  Mind 
with  the  Shadows  at  lead  of  Things,  where 
the  Subftance  cannot  be  had.  For  if  the 
Matter  be  throughly  confidered,  a  ftrong  Ar- 
gument may  be  drawn  from  Roetrj^  that  a 
more  illuftrious  Magnitude  of  Things,  a  more 
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perfect  Goodnefs,  and  a  more  beautiful  Va- 
riety pleafes  the  Soul  of  Man,  than  what  it 
can  any  way  find  in  meer  Nature,  fince  the 
Fall.  Wherefore  feeing  the  A<^s  and  Events, 
which  are  the  Subjed  of  true  Hiflory,  are  not 
of  that  Amplitude  as  to  content  the  Soul  of 
Man  ^  Poetry  is  rendy  at  hand  to  feign  Ads 
Greater  and  more  Heroical.  Seeing  true  Hi- 
jftory  propounds  the  SuccelTes  of  Adions,  in 
no  wife  proportionable  to  the  Merit  of  Vir- 
tue and  Vice  •,  Poetry  corrects  it,  and  exhibits 
IlTues  and  Fortunes  more  agreeable  to  Defert, 
and  more  according  to  the  Law  of  Providence, 
Seeing  true  Hiftt)ry,  by  reprefenting  Adions 
and  Events  more  ordinary  and  lefs  inter- 
changed, fitiates  the  Mind  of  Man  •,  Poetry 
chearsand  refrefhes  the  fame,  chanting  Things 
rare,  and  unexpeded,  and  full  of  alternative 
Variations.  So  that  Poetry  ferves  and  contri- 
butes not  only  to  Delig^ht,  but  alfo  to  Mag- 
nanimity and  Morality.  Wherefore  it  may 
feem,  and  with  Reafon  too,  to  partake  of  a 
Kind  of  Divinity,  becaufe  it  ereds  and  exalts 
the  Spirit  with  high  Raptures,  by  propor- 
tioning the  Images  of  Things  to  the  Deiires 
of  the  Mind,  not  by  buckling  and  bowing 
the  Mind  to  the  Nature  of  Things,  as  Reafon 
and  Hiilory  do.  And  by  thc^fe  Allurement?, 
and  Congruities,  whereby  it  fooths  the  Soul 
of  Man,  joined  alfo  with  Confort  of  Mulick, 
whereby  it  may  more  fweetly  infinuate  it 
i  If,  it  hath  made  it  felf  a  W,iy  to  Eileeni, 
N  2  even 
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even  in  very  rude  Times,  and  with  barbarous 
Nations,  where  other  Learning  has  flood 
wholly  excluded. 

DRAMATICAL  Poetry,  whofe  Theater 
is  the  World,  is  of  excellent  Ufe,  if  it  were 
not  abufed.  For  both  the  Inftrudion  and 
Corruption  of  the  Theater  may  be  great:  But 
the  Corruptions  in  this  Kind  abound  ;  the 
Difcipline  is  altogether  negkded  in  our  Times  -, 
neverthelefs,  although  in  Modern  Common- 
Wealths,  the  Adion  of  the  Theater  be  efteem- 
ed  but  as  a  Matter  wholly  ludicrous,  unlefs 
perchance  it  draw  too  much  4^rom  the  Satyr, 
and  Bite  •,  yet  the  Care  of  the  Antients  was, 
that  it  (hould  inflrud  the  Minds  of  Men  to 
Virtue.  Nay,  wife  Men,  and  great  Philofo- 
phers  have  look'd  upon  it  as  a  Kind  of  Mufi- 
cal  Qpill  of  the  Mind.  And  certainly  it  is 
moft  true,  and  as  it  were  a  Secret  of  Nature, 
that  the  Minds  of  Men  are  more  open  to  Af- 
fedions,  and  Impreffion,  Congregate,  than 
Solitary. 

BUT  Poetry  Parabolical,  excells  the  reft, 
and  feems  to  be  a  facred  and  venerable  Thing  ^ 
efpecially  feeing  Religion  it  feif  makes  ufe 
often  of  its  Service,  and  by  its  Miniftry 
holds  a  Divine  Commerce  with  Men.  Yet 
even  This  alfo  is  found  to  have  been  adulte- 
rated by  the  Levity  and  Indulgence  of  Men's 
Wits  about  Allegories.  And  u  is  of  ambigu- 
ous 
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ous  Ufe,  and  applied  to  contrary  Ends.  For 
it  ferves  to  Ohfcitre  ^  and  it  ferves  alfo  to  lllu- 
jlrate.  In  This  there  feeais  to  be  fought  a 
Way  to  Teach  :  In  That.^  an  An  to  Conceal, 
And  this  Way  of  Teachings  which  tends  to  //- 
hflration^  was  very  much  in  Ufe  in  ancient 
Times:  For  when  the  Inventions  and  Con- 
clufions  of  Human  Reafor^  (even  thofe  which 
are  now  trite  and  common)  were  then  ftr^nge 
and  unufual ;  the  Undcrflandings  of  Men 
were  not  capable  of  fuchSubtilty,  unlefsthofe 
Points  were,  by  fuch  Refemblances  and  Ex- 
amples, brought  down  nearer  to  Senfe. 
Wherefore  all  Things  in  thofe  Ages,  were  full 
of  Fables,  and  Parables,  and  iEnigma's,  and 
Similitudes  of  all  forts.  Hence  the  Symbols 
of  Pythagoras  -,  the  ^Enigma's  of  Sphinx  •,  the 
Fables  ci  jEfop  •,  and  the  like.  Furthermore, 
the  Apothegms  of  the  ancient  Sages  exprelfed 
a  Thing  generally  by  Similitudes.  Hence 
Menenhis  Agrippa  amongft  the  Romans  (a  Na- 
tion in  that  Age  by  no  means  Le.irned)  re- 
prelTed  a  Sedition  by  a  Fable.  In  fine,  as 
Hieroglyphicks  were  before  Letters,  fo  Para- 
bles were  before  Arguments.  And  even  at 
this  Day  and  ever,  there  is,  and  hath  been 
much  Life  and  Vigour  in  Parables  -^  becaufe 
Arguments  cannot  be  lo  clear,  nor  even  Ex- 
amples fo  pat. 

BUT   there  remains  yet  another  Ufe  of 

Foetry  Parabolical,   oppofite  in  a  manner  to 

N  3  tht 
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the  former;,  rending,  (as  we  faid)  to  Ohfcure  •, 
fuch  Things  namely,  the  Dignity  whereof  de- 
ferves  to  be  retired,  and  feparated  as  it  were 
by  a  Curtain  ;  That  is,  when  the  Secrets  and 
Myfteries  of  Religion,  Policy,  and  Philofo- 
phy,  are  involv'd  in  Fables  and  Parables. 

BUT  whether  tliere  be  any  myftical Senfc 
conched  under  the  ancient  Fables  of  the  Poets, 
may  admit  fome  Doubt :  And  indeed  I  con- 
fefs,  for  my  part,  that  I  incline  to  this  Opini- 
on, that  many  of  the  Fables  of  the  Ancient 
Poets  had  a  Myftery  infufed  into  them.  Nor 
is  it  any  Argument  with  me,  to  pafs  Judgment 
upon  them  contemptuoufly,  becaufe  they  are 
left  cpmmonly  to  School -Boys,  and  Gramma- 
rians, and  are  therefore  little  accounted  of: 
But  contrariwife,  fince  it  is  manifeftly  clear, 
that  the  Writings,  which  recite  thefe  Fables, 
of  ail  the  Writings  of  Men,  next  to  facred 
Writ,  are  the  moil  ancient  ^  and  that  the  Fa- 
bles themfelves  are  far  more  ancient  than 
They  •,  (^for  they  are  recited  by  thofc  VVri- 
ters,  as  credited  and  received  before,  not  as 
invented  by  them)  thev  feem  to  be  like  a  fane 
ratified  Air,  which  from  the  Traditions  of 
more  ancient  Nations,  fell  into  the  Flutes  of 
the  Grecians,  And  becaufe  whatfoever  hath 
been  hitherto  attempted  for  the  Interpretation 
of  thefe  Parables,  namely  by  unskilful  Men, 
not  learned  beyond  common  Places,  gives  us 
no  Satisfadion  at  all  j    we  have  thought  good 

to 
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to  enter  Philofophy  ace  or  ding  to  ancient  t  ara- 
bles^ in  the  Number  oi  Deficients, 

AND  we  will  annex  an  Example  or  two 
of  this  Work:  Not  that  it  is  a  Aiuter  per- 
haps of  fuch  Moment,  but  to  keep  up  my 
Defign  :  Which  is  this,  if  any  Part  of  thofe 
Works  which  we  place  among  the  Deficients, 
be  more  obfcure  than  ordinary,  always  to  lay 
down  either  Precepts  for  Information  in  that 
Work,  or  Examples  ^  leafl  any  one  fl^ould 
think  that  we  have  only  foiiie  light  Notion 
of  them  in  our  Head  •,  and  like  Augurs,  caa 
only  meafure  Countries  in  our  Mind,  with- 
out knowing  the  Ways  to  them.  As  for  any 
other  Part  defective  in  Poetry,  we  find  none^ 
nay  rather  Poetfj,  being  a  i'lant  fpringing  as 
it  were  from  a  luxuriant  Soil,  without  any 
certain  Seed,  hath  grown  up  and  fpread  a- 
bove  all  other  Kinds  of  Learning.  But  now 
we  will  propound  Examples^  in  Number  on- 
ly Three  \  One  from  I'hings  Natural-^  Ano- 
ther from  Political  ,  and  a  Third  from 
M^raL 
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TheJirJlExampk  ofPhilofophy^  according  to 
the  Antiejtt  Parables^  in  Things  Natural. 

0/*f^<?Univerfe,  according  to  the  Fable  ^/Pan. 

TH  E  Antients  have  moft  exquifitely  de- 
fcribed  UniverCal  Nature  under  the  Per- 
fon  of  Fan,  His  Original  they  leave  doubt- 
ful. For  feme  fay  he  was  the  Son  oi  Mercmj: 
Others  give  him  a  far  different  Kind  of  Birth-, 
for  they  fay^  That  all  Penelope^  Suitors  had 
to  do  with  her,  from  which  promifcuous  Ad, 
P<2«,  the  common  Offspring,  defcended.  And 
from  this  latter  Account,  no  doubt,  fome  of 
the  Moderns  entitled  this  ancient  Fable  by 
the  Name  of  Penelope  •,  a  Thing  frequent  a- 
niong  them,  when  they  transfer  old  Fictions 
to  younger  Perfons  and  Names  •,  and  that  ma- 
ny Times  abfurdly  and  foolifhly  •,  as  here  : 
Pan  being  one  of  the  moft  Ancient  Gods,  and 
long  before  the  Time  of  Ulyffes,  and  Penelope 
held  venerable  for  her  Matron-like  Chaftity. 
There  is  a  third  Account  of  his  Birth,  not  to 
be  pafTed  over  neither :  For  fome  have  re- 
ported him  the  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Hybris^ 
that  is,  Contitmely.  But  howfoever  begotten, 
the  Parcm  (they  fay)  were  his  Sifters,  who 
dwelt  in  a  Cave  under-ground  ^  but  Pans 
Abode  was  in  the  open  Air.  Fan,  as  to  his 
Figure,    is    thus   defcribed    by    Antiquity  ; 

With 
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With  Horns,  and  thofe  rifing  in  a  fh?irp  Pyra- 
midical  Point  even  to  Heaven  ^  all  his  Body 
rough  and  (hagged  -^  his  Beard  very  long  •,  his 
Shape  biforni'd,  above  like  a  Man,  but  half 
Beaft,  and  ending  with  the  Feet  of  a  Goat. 
The  Enfigns  of  Jurifdiction  that  he  bore,  were, 
a  Pipe  of  feven  Reeds  in  his  Left  Hand  ^  in 
his  Right,  a  Sheep-Hook,  or  a  Staff,  at  the 
upper  End  crooked,  and  bent  inwards:  He 
was  clad  in  a  Mantle  made  of  a  Leopard's 
Skin. 

THE  Dignities  and  Offices  attributed  to 
him  are  thefe  ^  That  he  is  the  God  of  Hunt- 
ers, of  Shepherds  alfo,  and  of  all  Rural  Inha- 
bitants 5  Prelident  alfo  of  Mountains  ^  and 
next  to  Mercury,  the  Melfenger  of  the  Gods. 
Moreover,  he  was  accounted  the  Leader  and 
Commander  of  the  Nymphs,  which  were  al- 
ways wont  to  dance  the  Rounds,  and  frisk 
about  him  :  The  Satyrs  z\(o,  and  elder  than 
they,  the  Si/^«i  were  of  his  Train.  He  had 
Power  alfo  to  ftrike  Men  with  Terrors,  and 
thofe  efpecially  vain  and  fuperflitious,  which 
were  termed  Panick  Fears.  His  A(^s  recorded 
are  not  many  :  The  chiefefl  v/as.  His  Chal- 
lenging Cuphi  to  wreflle,  by  whom  he  was 
foiled  in  the  Conflid.  He  caught  alio  the 
Giant  Typhon  in  a  Net,  and  held  him  faff. 
They  tell  alfo,  That  when  Ceres  being  fad, 
and  in  Refentment  of  the  Rape  of  Pr^/i'r/^iw^f, 
had    hid  her  felfi    and  that  all  the  Gods, 

dif- 
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difpcrling  themfelves  fevcral  Ways,  were  ear- 
neftly  in  queft  of  her  ^  it  was  only  Fans 
good  Fortune,  as  he  was  Hunting,  to  light 
upon  her,  and  difcover  where  (he  was.  He 
prefumed  alfo  to  put  it  to  the  Trial  who  was 
the  better  Mufician,  he  or  Jpollo,  and  by  the 
Judgment  of  MiJas  was  indeed  preferred-, 
for  which  Judgment  he  receivM  a  Pair  of  Af- 
fes  Ears,  but  privily  and  fecretly.  Amours 
of  Fan  there  was  none  mentioned,  or  at  lead 
very  few  ^  a  Thing  to  be  wondered  at,  efpe- 
cially  being  among  a  Troop  of  Gods  fo  pro- 
fufely  amorous.  This  only  was  faid  of  them. 
That  he  was  in  Love  with  Eccho,  who  alfo 
was  reputed  his  Wife  ^  and  one  Nymph  m.ore, 
call'd  Syrinx  •,  towards  whom,  CupU^  in  An- 
ger and  Revenge  that  he  had  offer'd  to  chal- 
lenge him  to  wreftle,  inflamed  his  Delire.  He 
is  reported  alfo  to  have  once  taken  the  Moon 
afidc  into  the  high  Woods.  Neither  had  he 
any  Ilfue,  (which  is  a  marvel  alfo,  feeing  the 
Gods,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Male-Kind,  were 
hugely  prolifick)  excepting  only  that  he  was 
the  reputed  Father  of  a  certain  Wench,  calPd 
latnbey  that  with  merry  Tales  was  wont  to 
entertain  Strangers,  and  who  was  thought  by 
fome  to  be  his  Daughter  by  his  Wife  Eccho, 
This  (if  any)  is  a  noble  Tale,  and  big,  and 
ftrutting  as  it  were  with  the  Secrets  and  My- 
fteries  of  Nature.  The  Parable  feems  ta  be 
this: 
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PAN  (as  the  very  Name  nlfo  imports")  rc- 
prefents  and  holds  forth  the  All  of  Things^ 
or  Unlverfal  Isature.  Concerning  his  Origi- 
nal, there  arc  but  two  Opinions,  nor  can  there 
be  more.  For  either  he  comes  of  Mercury^ 
that  is,  the  Word  of  God,  (which  both  the 
Holy  Scriptures  put  out  of  doubt,  and  the 
Philofophers  therafelves,  fuch  as  were  held 
any  Thing  Divine,  faw  •,)  or  from  the  confu- 
fed  Seeds  of  Things,  For  they  that  held  one 
fimple  Beginning  of  Things,  either  referred 
the  fame  to  God  •,  or  if  they  are  for  a  material 
Beginning,  they  aiTerted  it  however  to  be  va- 
rious in  Power-,  fo  that  this  whole  Contro- 
verfy  may  be  reduced  :o  that  Diftribution  of 
the  World's  raking  Beginning  either  from 
Merciity^  or  from  Penelope^  and  all  her 
Suitors. 

Virg.  Ecbg,  6.  5 1. 

]^a?fique  canehat  ut'i  magmnn  per  inane  coa£ia 
Semina  terrarur/irj-^  aiiiw^q-^  ftiarifq-^  fin[fent^ 
Et  li qui di  fimul  ignis  :  lit  his  Exordia pr mis 
Omnia  ^  C^  ipje  tener  Mundi  c  oner  ever  it  or  bis» 

He  fling  the  fecret  Seeds  ofl^ature'^s  Frame -^ 
How  Seas^  and  Earth,  and  Airland  a cHve  Flame^ 
Fell  through  the  vughty  Void,  and  in  their  Fall 
Were  blindly  gathered  in  this  goodly  Ball 

Drvden. 
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T  H  E  third  Generation  of  Fan  is  fuch, 
that  th^  Grecians  feem  to*  have  heard  fonie- 
thing  of*  the  Hebrew  Myfteries,  either  by  In- 
tercourfe  with  the  Egyptians^  or  one  Way  or 
other  ^  for  it  relates  to  the  State  of  the 
World,  not  in  its  meer  Production,  but  as  ex* 
pofed,  and  made  fubjed  to  Death  and  Corrup- 
tion, after  the  Fall  oi  Adam,  For  that  State 
was,  and  remains  to  this  Day,  the  Offspring  of 
God,  and  Sin.  For  the  Sin  of  Adam  was  a 
Kind  of  Contumely,  fince  he  defired  to  he  like 
God,  And  therefore  this  three-fold  Account 
concerning  the  Prod ud ion  of  P^«,  may  even 
feera  true,  if  it  be  rightly  diftinguifh'd  both 
as  to  Things  and  Time.  For  this  ?an  (as  we 
now  behold  and  comprehend  him)  took  Be- 
ginning from  the  Word  of  God,  by  the  inter- 
mediate means  of  conjufed  Matter,  (which 
yet  was  created  by  God)  and  the  fleaiing  in  of 
Prevarication,  and  thereby  Corruption. 

THE  Dejlmies,  or  Fates  of  Things  may 
well  be  reported  and  thought  the  Sifters  of 
the  Fature  of  Things  ^  for  the  Chains  of  Na- 
tural Caufes  draw  along  with  them  the  Be- 
ginnings of  Things,  the  Durations,  the  Dif- 
foJutions,  the  Depreffions,  the  Eminences,  the 
Labours,  the  Felicities,  and,  in  fine,  whatfo- 
ever  Fates  can  happen  unto  Things ;,  fo  that 
the   Chain    of  Nature,  and   the  Thread  of 

the 
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the   Deftinies,    is    in    a    manner   the   fame 
Thing. 

AGAIN-,  the  Ancients  feign'd,  that  Pan's 
Abode  was  always  in  the  open  Air,  but  the 
Parc^e  lived  in  a  mighty  fubterraneous  Cave, 
and  from  thence  flew  of  a  fudden  with  pro- 
digious Swiftnefs  to  Men :  Becaufe  Nature, 
and  the  Face  of  the  Univerfe  is  viiible  and 
open  ♦,  but  the  Fates  of  Individuals  are  fecret, 
and  fwifr. 

HORNS  are  attributed  to  the  World, 
becaufe  Horns  are  broad  at  the  Root,  and 
Iharp  at  the  Ends-,  the  Nature  of  all  Things 
being  acute  in  the  Fafhion  of  a  Pyramid.  For 
Individuals,  in  which  the  Bafis  of  Nature  is 
fpread  forth,  are  infinite  •,  thefe  are  colleded 
into  Species,  and  thofe  many  and  various : 
Again,  Species  rife  into  Generals,  and  thefc 
alfo  afcending  are  contrafted  into  more  uni- 
vcrfal  Generalities  ,  fo  that  at  length  feature 
may  feem  to  be  con  traded  into  an  Unity  as  it 
were  ^  which  is  fignify'd  by  the  Pyramidical 
Figure  of  Patis  Horns,  Neither  is  it  to  be 
wonder'd  at,  that  Pan  touches  even  Heaven 
with  his  Horns  ^  feeing  the  Heights  of  Na- 
ture, or  Univerfal  Idea's  do,  in  fome  fort, 
reach  to  Things  Divine.  Hence  Homer's  fa- 
mous Chain  f  ?;?-;.  of  Caufcs  Natural)  is  faid 
to  be  tied  to  the  Foot  of  Jupiter's  Chair  ^  and 
it  is  plain,  that  no  Man  converfant  in  Meta- 

phyficks. 
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phyiicks,  and  Things  in  Nature  Eternal,  and 
Immoveable,  that  has  never  fo  little  with- 
drawn his  Mind  from  the  Flux  of  Things^ 
but  he  inftantly  falls  upon  Natural  Theolo- 
gy ^  fo  ready  and  fhort  is  the  Pafiage  from 
the  Top  of  the  Pyramid  to  Matters  Divine. 

THE  Body  o^ Fan  is  mofl:  elegantly  and 
truly  drawn  Hahy^  becaufe  of  the  Rays  or 
Beams  of  Things.  For  Rays  are  as  it  were 
the  Hairs  or  Shag  of  Nature  ^  and  all  Things 
in  a  manner  are  more  or  lefs  Beamy  :  Which 
is  moft  apparent  in  the  Faculty  of  Sight  •, 
and  no  lefs  in  every  tiiagnetick  Virtue,  and 
Operation  at  a  Diftance.  For  whatfoever  ope* 
rales  at  a  Diftance,  may  rightly  be  faid  to  dart 
forth  Rays. 

MOREOVER,  Fan's  Beard  is  fiid  to 
be  exceeding  long,  becaufe  the  Rays  of  Hea- 
venly Bodies,  and  efpecially  the  Sun,  operate 
and  pierce  farthefl  of  all  -^  fo  that  they  have 
perfcdiy  turn'd,  and  fubdued,  and  fill'd  with 
their  Spirit,  not  only  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth,  but  the  inner  Parts  alfo,  to  fome  Di- 
ftance. And  this  of  the  Beard  is  the  more 
elegant,  becaufe  the  Sun  himfelf,  when  his 
higher  half  is  fhadowed  with  a  Cloud,  and 
his  Beams  break  out  in  the  lower,  looks  as  if 
he  were  Bsardad, 

NATURE 
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NATURE  alio  is  excellently  defcrib'd 
fiform^  becaufe  of  the  Difference  of  Superior 
and  Inferior  Bodies.  For  Thoj'ey  becaufe  of 
their  Beauty,  and  Equality  and  Gonftancy  of 
Motion,  and  their  Dominion  alfo  over  the 
Earth,  and  earthly  Things  -^  arc  defervedly  re- 
prefented  under  a  Human  Figure^ Human  Na- 
ture participating  of  Order  and  Dominion:  But 
Thefe^  becaufe  of  their  Diforder,  and  irregu- 
lar Motions  •,  as  alfo  becaufe  they  are  mofliy 
governed  by  the  Heavenly  Bodies;,  may  well  be 
contented  with  the  Figure  of  a  Brute  Crea- 
ture. Again,  this  fame  Defcription  of  the 
Biform  Body  relates  to  the  Participation  of 
Species :  For  no  Species  of  Nature  feems  to 
be  fimple,  but  participating  as  it  were,  and 
compounded  of  Two.  For  a  Man  hath  fome- 
thing  of  a  Brute,  a  Brute  fomething  of  a 
Plant,  a  Plant  fomething  of  an  inanimate  Bo- 
dy, and  ail  Things  indeed  are  Biform,  and 
compounded  of  a  Superior  and  Inferior  Spe- 
cies. 

IT  is  a  witty  Allegory,  that  of  the  Goat'^s 
Feet,  by  Reafon  of  the  afcending  of  eirthly 
Bodies  towards  the  Regions  of  the  Air  and 
the  Heaven,  where  they  become  penfile,  and 
irom  thence  are  rather  cafl  down,  than  de- 
fccnd.  For  the  Goat  is  a  mounting  Animal, 
and  loves  to  be  Ir^nging  upon  Rocks  and  Pre- 
cipices :  And  tlus  is  done  alfo,  and  in  a  won- 
derful 
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derful  manner,  even  by  thofe  Things  which 
are  deflin*d  to  this  Inferior  Globe  ^  as  mani- 
feftly  appears  in  Clouds  and  Meteors. 

THE  two  Enfigns,  which  Tan  bears  in 
his  Hands,   point,  the  one  at  Harmony,   the 
other  at  Empire.     For  the  Flpe  confifting  of 
feven  Reeds ^  evidently  fljewsthe  Concert  and 
Harmony,  and  difcordant  Concord  of  Things, 
which  is  caufed  by  the  Motion  of  the  feven 
Planets.  The  Staff  of  Empire  \s  a  noble  AUufi- 
on,  by  Reafon  of  the  Ways  of  Nature,  which 
are  partly  ftrait,  and  partly  oblique.     It  is 
efpecially  crooked  at  the  upper  End,  becaufe 
all  the  Works  of  Divine  Providence  in  the 
World  are  commonly  fetcht  about  by  Cir- 
cuits and  Windings  •,    fo  that  one  Thing  may 
feera  to  be  aimed  at,  and  the  contrary  done  ^ 
as  the  Selling  ^/Jofeph  into  Egypt.     Belides, 
in  all  wife  Human  Governments,  thofe  that 
fit  at  the  Helm,  do  more  happily  bring  their 
Purpofes  about,  and    infinuate  more    eafily 
Things  fit  for  the  People,  by  Pretexts,  and 
oblique  Courfes,  than  by  dired  Methods. 

PJN's  Cloak  or  Mantle  is  ingeniouily 
feign*d  to  be  made  of  the  Skin  of  a  Leo- 
pard, becaufe  of  the  Spots  evety  where  in- 
terfpers'd.  For  tli£  Heavens  are  powder*d 
with  Stars,  the  Sea  fprinkled  with  Iflands, 
the  Land  with  Flowers,  and  all  particular 
Things  are  commonly  diverfify'd  with  various 
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Colours  about  the  Superficies,  which  is  as  it 
were  the  Ma  title  of  a  Tbi?ig, 

THE  Ofiice  of  P^w  can  be  by  nothing 
fo  livelily  fee  forth  and  reprefented,  as  by 
his  being  the  God  of  Hunters,  For  every 
Natural  Adion,  nay  even  Motion  and 
Progreffion,  is  nothing  elfe  but  Hunti7ig, 
For  Arts  and  Sciences  have  their  Works, 
and  Human  Counf'^ls  their  Ends,  which  they 
hunt  after  ,  and  all  Natural  Things  hunt  ei- 
ther their  Food,  in  order  to  preferve  ;  or 
their  Delight  and  PleaAire,  in  order  to  perfed 
their  Nature  •,  and  this  in  a  mofl:  difcerning 
and  fagacious  manner. 

Virg.  Eel.  2.  6^. 

Torva  le^na  lupu7nfequitm\  lupus  ipfe  capellamy 
Florentem  Cytifum  fequitur  lafciva  capella. 

The  greedy  Lyonefs  the  Wolf  purfues^ 
The  Wolf  the  Kid^  the  zvanton  Kid  the  Broit'!Zc. 

Drvden. 

PAN  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  Go<^  of  .;// 
Country  Inhabitants  in  general,  becaufe  Men 
of  this  Condition  live  more  agreeibly  to  Na- 
ture-, whereas  in  Cities  and  Courts'',  Nature 
is  corrupted  by  too  limch  Art  and  Drefs,  inib- 
much  as  that  of  ih€  Poet  ab'^ut  Love  mattes 

VOL-   H.  O  \s 
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is  verified,  upon  the   Account  of  thofe  Deli- 
cacies, as  to  Nature  alfo. 

Tars  minima  efl  ipfa  puella  Jiii, 

The  Maidfo  tricks  her  felfwith  Art^ 
That  of  her  felf  jhe  is  leajl  part, 

H  E  is  held  to  be  the  FrefiJerit  of  Moiw^ 
tains  ♦,  becaufe  in  Mountains  and  high  Pla- 
ces, Nature  lays  her  felf  moft  open  to  the  Eye 
of  Contemplation.  In  that  Fan  is  Meffenger 
cfthe  Gods^  ?iext  to  Mercury  -,  that  is  a  moft 
Divine  Allegory  -,  fincc  next  to  the  Word  of 
God,  the  very  hnage  of  the  World,  proclaims 
the  Divine  Power  and  Wifdom.  As  (ings  the 
facred  Poet,  Pf.  xix.  i.  The  Heavens  declare 
the  Glory  of  God^  and  the  Firmament  fievps  his 
Handy 'Work, 

PAN  is  delighted  with  the  Nymphs,  that 
is.  Souls  :  For  the  Darlings  of  the  Univerfe, 
are  the  Souls  of  Living  Creatures.  He  is 
U'ell  called  their  Leader  or  Commander^  lince 
they  all  follow  Nature  as  their  Guide  ,  and 
with  infinite  Variety,  every  one  of  them,  af- 
ter the  Fafhion  of  his  Country,  doth  leap  and 
dance  with  incefiant  Motion  about  her. 

THE  Satyrs  and  Sileni  are  perpetually  of 
his  Tr^in  •  that  is  Youth,  and  Old  Age  ,  for 
of  ail  natural  Things,  there  is  a  merry,  and 

as 
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as  it  were  a  dancing  x'\ge^  and  ;^gain,  a  dull, 
fiegmatick  tippling  Age.  And  the  Purfuits 
and  Humours  of  both  thefe  Ag^,  to  a  true 
Contemplative,  (fuch  as  Democritus )  may 
perchance  Teem  as  ridiculous  and  deform'd,  as 
a  Satjir^  or  a  Silemts, 

A  S  to  the  Fanick  Terrors^  they  hold  forth 
a  very  wife  Inflrudion.  For  Nature  hath 
implanted  in  all  living  Creatures  a  Fear  and 
Dread,  tending  to  the  Prefervation  of  their 
Life  and  Being,  and  to  the  ihunning  and  re- 
pelling of  the  InvaOon  of  evil  Things,  Ne- 
verthelefs,  the  fame  Nature  knows  not  how- 
to  keep  a  iMean,  but  always  intermixes  vain 
and  empty  Fears  with  good  and  wholefome 
ones  •,  fo  that  all  Things  (if  their  Inddes 
might  be  fcen)  are  very  full  of  Fankk  Frights  j 
efpecially  Things  Human  j  and  above  all  o- 
ther,  the  Common  People,  who  are  infinitely 
troubled  and  tolFed  v/ith  Superflition,  (which 
in  truth  is  notliing  but  a  Fankk  Fright)  cfpe- 
daily  in  hard,  and  dangerous,  and  adverfe 
Times.  Nor  does  this  Superftition  reign  on- 
ly in  the  Vulgar,  but  from  the  Opinions  of 
the  Vulgar  fometimes  breaks  out  upon  wife 
Men  too,  infomuch  as  Epicurus  (if  his  other 
Difcourfes  about  the  Gods  had  been  anfwer«. 
able)  fpake  divinely  •,  To  deny  the  Gods  ofthg 
Vulgar  is  not  profane  ,  hut  to  apply  the  Opini- 
ons of  the  Vulgar  to  the  Gods,  is  profane  in- 
deed» 

O  :»  AS 
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AS  to  the  Audaciottfnefs  ^/Pan,  and  his 
Combat^  upon  Challenge^  with  Cupid  ^  the 
Meaning  is.  That  Matter  wants  not  Inclina- 
tion and  Defire  to  diflolve  and  throw  back 
the  World  again  into  its  ancient  Chao^^  did 
not  the  powerful  Agreement  of  Things  (fig- 
nified  by  hove  or  Cnpidj  reflrain  and  keep 
in  Order  his  Malice  and  Violence.  There- 
fore it  was  a  happy  Turn  for  Men,  and  the 
World,  that  Fan  was  worded  and  conquer'd 
in  that  Con  Aid. 

TO  the  fame  purpofe  is  his  Hafttpering 
Typhon  iw  a^t^et-^  becaufe  howfoever  valt 
and  unwonted  Tumors  in  Nature  (this  Ty- 
phon  imports)  may  fometimes  happen,  whe- 
ther the  Seas  fwell,  or  the  Clouds  fwell,  or 
the  Earth  fvvells,  or  any  Thing  elfe  •,  yet 
Nature  intangles  and  reftrains  in  an  inextrica- 
ble Toil  the  Exuberances  and  Infolencies  of. 
fuch-like  Bodies,  and  tits  them  down  as  it 
were  with  an  Adamantine  Chain, 

IN  that  i\\Q- finding  o/Ceres,  is  attributed 
to  this  God,  and  that,  as  he  was  Hunting  ^ 
but  is  denied  to  the  reft  of  the  Gods,  though 
they  fought  her  earneftly,  and  did  nothing 
elle  ;  It  carries  with  it  a  very  true  and  wife 
Admonition  •,  that  is,  that  we  exped  not  ths 
Invention  of  Things  ufeful  for  Life  and  Con- 
venience,   from   abftraded    Fhiloiophies,    as 

from 
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from  the  Gods  of  the  Firfl  Rank,  tho'  they 
apply  themfelves  thereto  with  all  their 
Strength  •,  but  only  from  Pan^  that  is,  from 
Sagacious  Experience,  and  an  Univerfal  Know- 
ledge of  the  World  -^  which  is  wont  to  light 
upon  fuch  Inventions,  even  by  chance,  and  as 
it  were  a  Hunting.  For  the  moil  profitable 
Inventions  are  owing  to  Experience,  and  have 
been  as  certain  Donatives  accidentally  fcatter'd 
among  Men. 

THE  MuficalCc7iteft,2iX\^  the  Event  there- 
of, gives  us  a  v/holefome  Leifon,  and  fuch  as 
may  ferve  toreitrain  within  the  Bounds  of  So- 
briety the  Exulting  and  Infolence  of  Human 
Keafon  and  Judgment.  For  there  fcems  to 
be  a  twofold  Harmony,  and  Mujick  as  it 
were,  the  one  of  the  Divine  Wifdom,  the  o- 
ther  of  Human  Reafon.  For  to  Human  Judg- 
ment, and  to  the  Ear  as  it  were  of  Mortals, 
the  Adminiftration  of  the  World  and  Nature, 
and  the  more  fecret  Judgments  of  God,  found 
fomewhat  harfh,  and  as  it  were  difcordant : 
Which  Folly,  tho'  it  be  defervediy  mark'd 
with  AiTes  Ears,  yet  thofe  very  Ears  are  fe- 
cret, and  do  not  openly  appear.  For  the  De- 
formity of  this  Thing  is  not  feen  or  noted  by 
the  Vulgar. 

LASTLY-    It  is  no  Wonder  at  all,  that 

no  Amours  are  attributed  to  Pan^  except  his 

Marriage  with  Eccho :   For  the  World  or  Na- 

O  J  turs 
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rure  enjoys  it  felf,  and  in  it  felf  all  Things 
elfe  :  Now  he  that  Loves,  would  Enjoy  •,  but 
v/here  there  is  enough,  there  is  no  Place  left 
forDefire.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  Amours 
of  Fan^  nor  Defire  of  Enjoyment,  (being  con- 
tented with  himfelf^  unlefs  perchance  the 
Amours  oi Speech,  And  thefeare  the  Nymph 
Eccho,  a  Thing  not  folid,  but  vocal  ^  or  if 
they  are  more  accurate,  Sjirinx^  that  is  to  fay, 
when  Words  and  Voices  are  regulated  by 
certain  Meafures,  whether  Poetical,  or  Ora- 
torical, and  are  as  it  were  Modulated.  And 
above  all  other  Speeches  or  Voices,  Eccho^hnc 
is  excellently  chofen  for  Pans  Wife :  For 
that,  when  all  is  done,  is  true  Philofophy, 
ivhich  faithfully  returns  the  Voices  of  the 
World  it  felf,  and  was  taken  from  the  Mouth 
a^  It  were  of  the  World  di£l:ating  •,  and  is 
nothing  but  the  Image  and  Reflexion  of  the 
lame  -,  and  adds  nothing  of  its  own,  but  on- 
ly iterates  and  refounds.  For  as  to  P^«'s 
caliing  a(ide  the  Maori  into  the  high  Woods,  it 
feems  to  relate  to  the  Congrefs  of  Senfe  with 
Things  Heavenly  or  Divine.  For  the  Cafe  of 
Bndymion  and  P^/w  are  different :  The  Moon 
of  iier  own  Accord  comes  down  to  Endymion 
fieeping  •,  for  that  Divine  Illuminations  fome- 
times  fJide  into  the  Underftanding,  call  aileep, 
and  retired  from  the  Senfes:  But  if  they  are 
fent  for,  and  invited  by  Senfe,  as  by  ?an^ 
then  they  yield  no  other  Light,  than  that. 


Quah 
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Qitale  fith  incertam  Liinatn  fub  luce  maligna 
Ejl  iter  in  Sylvis  Virg.  yEn. 

Thus  wander  Travellers  in  Woods  ly  Nighty 
By  the  Moms  doiibtfid^  and  maligJiant  Ught, 

Dryden. 

I T  makes  alfo  for  the  Sufficiency  and  Per- 
fe(flion  of  the  World,  that  he  has  no  Ilfue. 
For  the  World  doth  generate  in  refpeft  of  its 
Parts  ^  but  in  refpeft  of  the  whole,  how  can 
it  generate,  (ince  there  is  no  Body  without,  or 
befide  it  felf  ?  For  as  to  the  young  Girl  larnbe^ 
the  Reputed  Daughter  of  P//«,  that  certainly 
is  a  very  wife  Addition  to  the  Fable.  For  by 
her  are  reprefented  thofe  vain  and  idle  Para- 
doxes concerning  the  Nature  of  Things, 
which  in  all  Ages  run  about  every  where, 
7\x\di  fill  all  Places,  for  the  Matter  fruitlefs, 
for  the  Kind  fuppofititious  as  it  were,  bur  in 
refped  of  their  GarruUty  fometimes  pleafant, 
fometimes  troublefome  and  impertinent. 
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The  SecQud  Example  of  Philofophy,  ac- 
cording to  Ancient  Parables^  in  Po- 
liticks. 

•  0/War,  according  to  the  Fable  (^/Perfeus. 

PERSEUS,  tho'  bred  and  born  in  the 
Eafl,  is  reported  to  have  beenfent  by  Pal- 
las to  cut  off  Mediifas  Head,  who  was  a 
inighty  Peil  to  abundance  of  Countries  in  the 
VV-ft,  about  the  utmoft  Coafls  of  Iberia,  For 
this  Monfier  was  io  dire  and  horrible,  that 
with  her  bare  Afped  Ihe  turn'd  Men  into 
Stone. 

THIS  Medufa  was  one  of  the  Gorgons^ 
and  the  only  one  of  them  that  was  Mortal  *, 
the  other  not  being  PalTive.  Perfeus  there- 
fore preparing  Ijimfelf  for  fo  noble  an  Enters 
prize,  had  Arms  and  Gifts  beftowed  on 
liiiTi  by  three  of  the  Gods  •,  0[  Mercury  he 
received  Wings  to  his  Feet  \  Of  Pluto^  a  Hel- 
met -^  Of  Paiias^  a  Shield  arid  Looking-Glafs. 
Neverthelcfs,  though  he  wasfo  well  furnifli'd, 
}ie  inarch'd  not  diredly  againlt  Medufa,  but 
turn-d  ofP  firfi:  to  the  Gre^^  -^  thefe,  by  the 
Mother's  Side,  were  Sifters  to  the  Gorgons  • 
and  from  their  Birth  Hoary-headed,  and  re- 
fembiing  Old  Women.    They  had  but  one 

'     '        ■        Eye 
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Eye  and  one  Tooth  among  them  all  •,  which 
as  any  had  Occafion  to  go  abroad,  they  wore 
in  their  Turns,  and  when  they  cams  Home 
ufed  to  lay  down  again.  Now  this  Eye  and 
this  Tooth  they  ient  to  Ferfeits.  And  thus 
judging  himfeif  compleatly  appointed  for  ef- 
fecting his  Deiign,  he  haftens  to  Mednfa  with 
winged  Speed.  Her  he  found  fleeping,  yet 
durft  not  venture  himfeif  with  his  Face  to- 
wards her,  (lead  fhe  Ihould  chance  to  awake) 
but  turning  his  Head  afide,  and  looking  in 
Fallas  her  Glafs,  and  fo  direding  his  Blow, 
cutoff  her  Head:  From  whofe  Blood,  fhed 
upon  the  Ground,  inftantly  (bried  up  Wing- 
ed Vegafits.  Her  Head  thus  fmote  off,  Fer- 
feits transfers  and  inferts  into  Falhis  her 
Shield,  which  /till  retained  its  Virtue  *,  fo 
that  all  that  looked  upon  it,  became  fenfelefs 
and  motioniefs,  as  tho*  they  were  Thunder- 
Itruck,  or  Planet-ilruck. 

THIS  Fable  feems  to  be  devifed  for  a 
Diredion  as  to  the  Method  and  JVifdom  of 
making  War,  And  Firil:  j  The  Urtdc^rtaking 
of  every  War  ought  to  be  as  a  Commijfwnfrom 
Pallas^  certainly  not  from  Veniis^  (as  the 
Tro]an  War  was)  or  upon  any  other  flight 
Motive-,  becaufe  Refolutions  concerning  Wars 
ought  to  be  founded  upon  folid  Counfels. 
Then  as  to  the  Choice  of  the  Kind  or  Sort 
of  War ^  the  Fable  lays  down  three  very  found 
and  important  Precepts. 

FIRST-, 
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FIRST-,  That  a  Prince  trouble  not  his 
Head    much    concerning    the    Conquejl     of 
'Neighbour    Nations  :    For  the  Ways  of  en- 
larging an  Eflate,and  an  Empire,  are  different  ^ 
for  in  the  Cafe  of  private  PolTeflions,  the  Vi- 
cinity of  Farms  is  confidered  ^  but  in  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Empire,  Occafion,  and  the  Facili. 
ty  of  making  War,  and  the  Advantage  there- 
of, ought  to  be  inftead  of  Propinquity.  There- 
fore Perfeus,  tho*  an  Eaftern  Prince,  refufed 
not  fo  remote  an  Expedition,  even  to  the  ex- 
treme Parts  of  the  Weft.     There  is  a  notable 
Prefident  of  this  in  the  different  manner  of 
Warring,  .of  two  Kings,  a  Father  and  a  Son, 
viz.  Philip  and  Alexander,     For  the  Former 
being  taken  up  in  Wars  with  neighbouring 
People,  added  a  few  Cities  to  his  Empire,  and 
this  not  without  the  utmoft  Contention  and 
Peril  •,   being  brought  into  the   utmoft  Ha- 
zard, as  at  other  Times,  fo  efpecially  in  the 
Tbeban  War  :   But  Alexander  nobly  and  prof- 
peroufly  attempting  a  remote  Expedition  a- 
gainft  the  Perfan,  fubdued  infinite  Nations, 
tired    more   with   Marching   than  Fighting. 
The  (iime  Thing  is  more  evident,  in  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Empire  of  the  Rowans^  who, 
at  what  Time  they  had  fcarce  carried  their 
Weftern  Conqueft  beyond  Liguria^  did  yet  in 
the  Eaft  bring  all  the  Provinces    as  far  as 
Mount  Tditrus^  within  the  Compafs  of  their 
Arms  and  Command,     So  Charles  the  Eighth^ 

King 
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King  of  France  finding  the  Eritannkk  War 
Cwhich  was  at  laft  ended  by  Marriage)  not 
fo  feafible,  accompliili'd  his  remote  Neapoli- 
ta?i  Expedition  with  wonderful  Eafe  and  Fe- 
licity. Certainly  remote  Wars  have  this  Ad- 
vantage, that  the  Fight  is  with  ihofe  whoare^ 
not  praftifed  in  the  Difcipline  and  Anns  of 
the  AggreHbr  *,  but  in  Wars  upon  Borderers, 
the  Cafe  is  different.  Befides,  the  Prepara- 
tion in  fuch  Expeditions  is  ufually  more  di- 
ligent and  greater  •,  and  the  Terror  in  the 
Enemy  encreas'd  from  the  Boldnefs  of  the 
very  Atten^pt.  Nor  can  there  be  made,  in 
thctfe  remote  Expeditions,  by  Enemies  attacked 
fo  far  off,  any  Diverfion,  or  reciprocal  Jnva- 
fion,  which,  in  the  Courfe  of  War  whh  Bor- 
derers, is  frequent.  But  the  chief  Point  of 
ail  is,  that  in  fubduing  Borderers,  there  is  but 
fmall  Choice  of  Occaiions  ;  but  if  a  Man  be 
for  remote  Expeditions,  he  may  at  Pieafure 
transfer  the  War,  where  either  Military  Di- 
fcipline  is  moft  relaxed,  or  the  Strength  of  the 
Nation  moft  wafted  and  worn,  or  Civil  Dif- 
cords  feafonably  fet  on  foot,  or  fuch  like  Op- 
portunities prefent  themfelves. 

THE  Second  Frecept  is.  That  there  be  al- 
ways a  Jifft,  and  Religious^  a?id  Honcmable^ 
and  Plaujible  Ground  of  War:  For  that  be- 
gets Alacrity,  as  well  in  the  Soldiers  th'at 
light,  as  in  the  People  that  pay  ^  it  opens  and 
procures  Alliances,  and  is  attended  with  ma- 
ny 
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ny  other  Ad^^antages.  But  amongfl:  the  Cau- 
fesof  War,  That  is  moftplaufible,  which  leads 
to  the  fupprefilng  of  Tyrants,  under  whom 
the  People  (ink,  and  are  caft  down  flat  with- 
^out  Spirit  and  Vigor,  as  at  the  Sight  ofMc- 
dufa  5  and  thjs  procured  Divinity  to  Hercu- 
les, Certainly  it  was  a  great  Point  of  Con- 
fcience  amongfl  the  Romans^  with  Vigour  and 
Aftivity  to  hafle  to  the  Succour  and  De- 
fence of  their  i^Ilies,  that  were  any  way  op- 
prefs'd.  Wars  alfo  for  a  jufi:  Revenge  have 
ever  been  profperous,  as  the  War  againfl:  Bru- 
nts and  CfiJJius,  to  revenge  the  Death  of  Ge- 
far  ^  that  of  Severus  to  revenge  the  Death^of 
Pertinax'^  oijmmis  Brutus^  for  the  Death  of 
Liicretia,  In  a  Word,  whofoever  by  War  ei- 
ther lighten  or  revenge  the  Calamities  and  In- 
juries  of  Men,    bear  Arms  under  Perfeus, 

THE  Third  is,  That  in  the  Undertaking  of 
any  War,  a  true  EJiimate  be  made  of  one's 
Strength :^  And  that  it  be  rightly  weigh'd, 
whether  it  be  fuch  a  War,  as  may  be  ef?e8ed 
and  brought  to  a  Period,  Icaft  vaft  and  bound- 
lefs  Hopes  be  purfued.  For  of  the  Gorgons, 
(by  which  Wars  are  reprefented;  Perfeus 
wifely  made  Choice  of  her,  that  in  her  Na- 
ture was  Mortal,  and  did  not  fet  his  Mind 
upon  Impoflibihtics. 

AND    thus  far   the  Fable  inftru£ls  us  as 
to  the  Things  that  fail  under  Deliberation  in 

tlie 
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the  Undertaking  of  War  ♦,  the  reft  pertain  to 
the  War  it  feJf.  In  War  thefe  three  Gifts  of 
the  Gods  are  of  all  Things  the  mod  prevalent, 
fo  as  in  a  Manner  they  govern  and  lead  For- 
tune it  felf  after  them.  For  Perfeus  receiv'd 
Speed  from  Mercury  ^  Concealing  of  Coimfels 
from  Qrcus  j  and  For ec aft  from  Pallas,  Nei- 
ther is  it  without  an  Allegory,  and  that,  a 
raoft  wife  one  too,  that  thofe  Wings  of  Speed 
are  fiften'd  to  his  Heels,  and  nor  to  his  Shoul- 
ders •,  becaufe  Celerity  is  required,  not  fo  much 
in  the  firft  Attacks  of  War^  as  in  thofe  Things 
that  follow,  and  that  fecond  and  back  the  firft. 
For  there  has  been  no  Error  in  War  more  fre- 
quent, than  that  Profecution,  and  fubddiary 
Attacks  fail  to  anfwer  the  Alacrity  of  the 
firft  Onfets.  As  for  the  Helmet  of  Pluto, 
(which  was  wont  to  render  Men  Invifible) 
that  is  a  plain  Parable.  For  Concealing  of 
Coiinfels^  next  to  Celerity^  is  of  greateft  Mo- 
ment in  War  ;  Whereof  Q'/^rir;'  it  felf  is  a 
great  Part.  For  Speed  prevents  the  divulging 
of  Counfels.  It  pertains  to  Pluto's  Helmet , 
that  there  be  but  One  General  of  the  War, 
with  free  Commiffion  ^  for  Confultations  with 
many  partake  more  of  the  PhwKfs  of  Mars, 
than  of  the  Hehnet  of  Pluto.  To  the  fame 
alfo  pert:iin  various  Pretexts,  and  doubtful 
Defignatioiis,  and  emiliary  Reports,  which  ei- 
ther dazzle,  or  turn  afide  Men's  Eyes,  and 
place  the  true  Aims  of  Counfels  in  the  dark. 
Again,  diligent  and  fufpicious  Cautions  touch- 
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ing  Letters,  EmbalTadors,  Deferters,  and  ma- 
ny the  like  Provifo's,  adorn  and  begirt  the 
Helmet  ^/ PI  a  to. 

BUT  it  is  of  as  great  Importance,  to  ex* 
plore  the  Counfels  of  the  Enemy ^  as  to  con- 
ceal one's  own.  Therefore  to  the  Helmet  of 
Fluto  we  mufl:  join  the  Looking-GUfs  of  FaU 
las,  whereby  the  Strength,  the  Weaknel?,- 
the  fecret  Abettors,  the  Divifionsand  Fadions, 
the  Proceedings  and  Counfels  of  the  Enemy 
may  be  difcernM.  And  bec^ufe  War  is  liable 
to  fuch  Cafaalties,  there  is  not  much  de- 
pending either  upon  concealing  our  own  De- 
figns,  or  difcovering  thofe  of  the  Enemy,  no 
nor  upon  Celerity  it  felf  •,  therefore  above  all 
Things  we  mufl  take  the  Shield  oj  Pallas^ 
that  is  of  Frovidence,  that  as  little  as  poffible 
may  be  left  to  Fortune.  Hitherto  belong, 
the  fending  out  of  Scouts  to  examine  the 
Ways,  the'  Fortifying  of  Camps  with  Care 
and  Diligence,  (^which  in  the  Modern  Di- 
fcipHne  is  almoft  grown  out  of  Ufe  ^  but  the 
Roman  Camps  were  fortified  like  Cities  againft 
all  adverfe  Events  of  War  )  a  fettled 
well-orderM  Field  of  Battel,  not  trull- 
ing  too  much  to  the  light  Bands,  or  even  to 
the  Troops  of  Horfe  •,  in  a  Word,  all  Things 
pertaining  to  a  fubftantial  and  careful  Defen- 
live  '^  feeing  in  Wars  the  Shield  of  Paltas  does 
more,  than  even  the  Sword  of  Man. 

BUT 
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BUT  Perfeus^  howfocver  furnrlh'd  with 
Farces  and  Courage,  is  to  do  yet  another 
Thing  of  fpecial  Importance  throughout  the 
whole  Adion,  before  he  enter  the  Lifts: 
That  is,  to  turn  afule  to  the  Gre^.  Now 
thefe  Gyca  are  Treafom  and  Treacheries, 
Sifters  of  War  you  muft  know,  but  half  Si- 
xers only,  and  inferior  in  Noblencfs  of  Birth. 
For  Wars  are  generous,  Treafons  bafe  and 
ignoble.  Their  Defcription  is  elegant,  hoary 
from  their  Nativity,  and  like  Old  Women, 
'  by  Reafon  of  tiieir  continual  Cares  and  Fears 
ofTraytors.  Their  Strength  (before  they 
break  out  into  open  Rebellion)  conlifts  either 
in  an  Eye^  or  in  a  Toothy  For  every  Fadion, 
alienated  from  a  State,  and  propenfe  to  Trea- 
fon,  both  Spies  and  E'ltes,  And  this  Eye  and 
Tooth  is  common  as  it  were  ^  for  whatfoever 
they  have  learn'd  and  know,  is  handed  in  a 
manner,  and  runs  from  one  to  another.  And 
for  the  Tooth,  they  bite  alike,  and  with  one 
Mouth  as  it  were,  and  caft  the  fame  Scandals  • 
fo  that.  Hear  one,  and  you  Hear  all.  A  Per- 
fins  therefore  muft  engage  thefe  Gre£  to  him, 
and  win  them  to  his  Aid,  that  they  may  lend 
him  their  Eye  and  Tooth  •,  The  Eye  for  Dif- 
coveries  •,  Ihc  Tooth  for  the  fowino-  snd 
fpreading  of  Rumours,  for  the  railing  of  En- 
vy, and  troubling  the  Minds  of  Men. 

AND 
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AND  when  all  Things  are  well  prepared 
and  difpofed  for  War,  That  in  the  firft  Place 
muft  be  taken  Care,  which  Ferfeus  did,  to 
find  Me  diifa  flee  ping.  For  a  wife  Undertaker 
of  War  always  almoft  attacks  the  Enemy  un- 
prepared, and  when  he  is  mod  fecure.  Laft- 
ly,  in  the  veiry  Adion  and  Heat  of  War,  the 
looki?ig  into  Pallas  her  Glafs  is  particularly 
ufeful.  For  moft  Men,  before  the  Danger, 
can  look  acutely  into,  and  confider  attentive- 
ly the  State  of  the  Enemy  ^  but  in  the  very 
Point  of  Dana;er,  thev  are  either  amazM  and 
confounded  with  Fear,  or  in  a  ram  manner 
fronting  Dangers  too  diredly  precipitate 
themfelves  into  them^  mindful  of  Vidory^ 
but  forgetful  of  Efcape,  or  Retreat.  Yet  nei- 
ther of  thefe  fhould  be  done  •,  but  they  Ihould 
look  in  the  Glafs  of  Pallas  with  a  reflex'*d 
Countenance^  that  fo  the  Stroke  may  be  right- 
ly direded,   without  either  Terror  or  Rage. 

A  F  T  E  R  the  War  finifh'd,  and  the  Vido^ 
ry  won,  there  follow  two  EfFe6ls  ,  The  Gefie- 
rating  and  Starting  up  of  Pegafus  *  which 
plainly  enough  denotes  Fame^  that  flies  over 
the  World  ,  and  proclaims  Vidory,  and  ren- 
ders the  Remains  of  the  War  eafy,  and  the 
in  Lie  profperous.  Secondly,  the  bearitig  of 
Me  Juf as  He  a  J  in  his  ShieU -^  to  which  there 
is  no  Kind  of  Defence  for  Excellency  compa- 
rable.    For   one  -only  famous  and  'memorable 

ABiony 
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AEiion^  profperouily. carried  on  and  atchieved, 
deadens  all  Motion  in  the  Enemy,  and  ftu- 
pifies  Envy  her  felf. 


the  Third  Example  in  Philofophy,  ac- 
cording to  Ancient  Parables^  in  Mo- 
rality. 

OfD^^iic^  according  to  the  Fable  ^DionyfuSo 

THEY  telJ,  That  Semele,  a  Miftrefs  of 
Jupiter^  having  obliged  him  by  an  In- 
violable Oath,  to  grant  her  an  indefinite  Re- 
quell,  defir'd  that  he  would  come  to  her  Bed, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  he  came  to  Juno's.  So 
\^nQ  perifli'd  with  Lightning.  Bat  the  Infant, 
which  (he  bare  in  her  Womb,  was  taken  out 
by  the  Father,  and  put  into  his  Thigh,  till 
the  Months  were  accomplifh'd  that  it  fliould 
be  born.  The  Burden,  however,  made  Ju- 
piter feme  what  to  limp.  .  Whereupon  the 
Child,  bccaufe  it  incumber'd  and  prickM  Jii^ 
piter,  whilft  he  bore  it  m  his  Flank,  was  cal- 
led oionyfus.  Being  born,  it  was  n'urs'd  for 
ieveral  Years  by  Proprpine  ^  and  when  it 
was  grown  up,  it  had  I'uch  a  Maiden  Face; 
that  a  Man  could  hardly  tell  whether  it  were 
VOL.   II.  P  Boy 
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Boy  or  Girl.  He  died  alfo,  and  was  buried 
for  fome  Time,  and  not  loRg  after  revived 
again.  In  his  tender  Youth,  he  firft  invented 
and  taught  the  DrefTing  of  the  Vine,  the  Ma- 
king alfo,  and  Ufe  of  Wine*,  for  which  be- 
coming famous  and  renowned,  he  fubjugated 
the  World,  even  to  the  utmoft  Bounds  of  In- 
dia. He  rode  in  a  Chariot  drawn  by  Ty- 
gers.  There  danced  about  him  certain  de- 
formed Hobgoblins,  called  Cobali^  Acratus^ 
and  others.  Nay,  and  the  Mufes  joined  them- 
felves  to  his  Retinue,  He  took  to  Wife  Ari- 
adne^ deferted  and  left  by  Thefeus,  The 
Tree  facred  unto  him  was  the  Ivy.  He  was 
held  the  Inventor  alfo  and  Inftitutor  of  fa- 
cred Rites  and  Ceremonies,  but  of  fuch  fort, 
as  were  Frantick,  and  full  of  Debauchery,  and 
Cruelty  alfo.  He  had  Po<ver  likewife  to  ftrike 
Men  withMadnefs.  At  leaft  in  his  Orgies, 
two  celebrated  Men  Pe?Jtheits  and  Orpheus  are 
faid  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  certain  di- 
llraded  Women  :  The  One,  for  getting  up  a 
Tree,  out  of  Curiofity,  to  behold  their  Ce- 
remonies J  the  Other,  for  playing  fweetly  and 
fkilfully  upon  his  Harp.  And  for  the  At- 
chievements  of  this  God,  they  are  commonly 
confounded  with  the  Acls  of  Jupiter, 

THIS  Fable  feems  to  ^ertmi  to  Morality, 
infurauch  as  Moral  Phiiofopliy  aftbrds  nothing 
better.  Under  the  Perfon  of  Bacchus  there  is 
defcribed  the  Nature  of  Dejirey  or  of  the  Paf- 

fions 
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fions  and  Perturb'uions  of  the  Mind.  Firfl 
therefore,  .as  -to  the  Birth  and  Parentage  of 
Defire^  the  Origin  of  all  Defire^  tho'  never  To 
pernicious  or  wicked,  is  no  other  than  Good 
Apparent,  For  as  the  Mother  of  Virtue  is 
Good  Exifting^  fo  the  Mother  of  Defire  is 
Good  Appearing,  The  One,  the  lawful  Wife 
of  Jupiter^  (under  whofe  Ferfon  the  Soul  of 
Man  is  reprefenred  •,)  the  Other,  his  Concu- 
bine •,  who  yet  emulates  the  Flonour  oi  jit- 
910,  as  Semele  did.  I)? five  is  conreiv'd  in  an 
unlawful  Wifh  rafhly  granted,  before  rightly 
underftood  and  judg'd  of.  And  after  it  has 
begun  to  kindle  up,  its  Mother  (that  is^  the 
Nature  and  Appearance  of  Good)  by  too 
much  Fire  is  deftroyed  and  perifiies.  The 
Proceeding  ofDeftre  from  its  hnl  Conception 
is  after  this  manner :  Jt  is  nurs'd,  and  con- 
cealed by  the  Mind  of  Man,  (which  is  its  EV 
ther)  efpecially  in  the  inkrior  Part  thereof, 
the  Thigh  as  it  were,  and  pricks,  and  girds, 
and  deprelfes  the  Mind,  fo  as  to  hnider  and 
lame  its  Adions  and  Refolutions.  Further- 
more, afier  it  is  confirm'd  by  Confent  an<i 
Time,  and  breaks  out  into  Ad',  (o  that  it  has 
now  in  a  mauner  fulfilled  its  Months^  and  is 
fairly  brought  forth  and  born,  athrit  for  fome 
Time  however  it  is  educated  with  ?rofrvine, 
that  is,  itfeeks  Holes  and  Corners,  and  is  ciin- 
deftine,  and  under-ground  as  it  were  ^  until 
the  Reins  ofSha?ne  and  Vear  being  laid  afide, 
and  improv'd  in  Boldnefs,  it  either  afTumes 
P  2  the 
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the  Cloak  of  fome  Virtue,  or  defpifes  Infamy 
it  feif.  And  this  is  moil:  true,  that  every 
vehement  Paflion  is  as  it  were  of  the  Doubtful 
Gender.  For  it  has  the  Fiercenefs  of  a  Man^ 
but  the  Weaknefs  and  Impotence  of  a  Wo- 
man, 

THAT  likewife  is  an  excellent  Fidion, 
That  Bacchus  cited ^  and  came  to  Life  again. 
For  Paflions  fometimes  feem  fall  afleep,  and 
even  dead,  but  there  is  no  trufting  of  them, 
no  though  ihcy  were  buried  ^  for  let  there 
be  but  Klatter  and  Opportunity  offered,  and 
they'll  rife  again. 

THE  Invention  ofthj  Vine  is  a  wife  Pa- 
rable •,  for  every  Affedion  is  very  ingenious 
and  quick  in  finding  out  that  which  nounlhes 
and  cheriflies  it.  And  of  all  Things  known 
to  Men,  Wine  is  mod  powerful,  and  effica- 
cious, to  excite  and  kindle  Paflions  of  what 
Kind  foever  ;  being  in  a  manner  the  common 
hicentive  to  Defires  in  general. 


♦ 


AGAIN^  ?affton  or  Befire  is  elegantly 
reprcfented  a  Subduer  of  FrovinceSy  and  an 
Undertaker  of  infinite  Expeditions.  For  it 
never  refts  content  with  what  it  has  purcha- 
fed,  but  with  an  infinite  and  infatiable  Appe- 
tite flill  covets  and  gapes  after  more. 

TIGERS 
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TIGERS^2l\^o  Jiable  by  AffeBlons,  and 
are  fometimes  pitt  ro  their  Chariot.  For 
when  once  a  Paffion  is  {vom  going  a- foot  ad- 
vanced to  ride  in  a  Chariot,  and  has  captiva- 
ted Reafon,  and  leads  her  as  it  were  in  Tri- 
umph, it  grows  cruel,  unmanageable,  and 
fierce  againft  all  that  wiihftand  or  oppole 
it. 

A  N  D  it  is  a  pretty  Fidion,  The  Dancing 
of  thofe  deform'd  ridiculous  Demons  about 
Bacchus  his  Chariot.  For  every  veheme^it 
Pailion  caufes  in  the  Eyes,  and  in  the  very 
Face,  and  Gefture,  certain  ^indecent,  difordcr- 
ly,  capering,  and  deforniM  Motions  j  fothat 
they  who  in  any  Paflion,  (as  Anger,  Arro- 
gance, Love,)  rnay  perhaps  feem  glorious  and 
brave  in  their  own  Eyes,  do  yet  appear  to 
others  ugly  and  ridiculous. 

THE  Mufcs  alfo  are  feen  in  the  Train  of 
Defire.  For  there  is  hardly  any  Paflion  to  bb 
found  fo  deprav'd  and  vib,  which  is  not 
foothcd  by  fomc  Kind  of  Learning.  For  in 
this  Pariicular,  the  Indulgence,  and  Immode- 
ily  of  Wits  hath  hugely  dero-^ated  from  the 
Majefly  of  the  Mul'es\  tliat\vherea'i  they 
ought  to  be  the  Guides  and  Standard- {-Vrarers 
of  Life,  tficy  many  Times  become  the  Hand- 
maids and  PiQcurersto  Lufi. 

I'   I  BUIU 
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BUT  that  is  a  moft  noble  4^IIegory,  Bac- 
ch%is\  lett'uig  loofe  his  AffeBions  upon  her  that 
had  been  abandoned  and  naufeatcd  by  another. 
For  it  is  a  moft  certain  Truth,  that  PafTions 
covet  and  court  that  which  Experience  hath 
long  iince  rejecled.  And  let  all  thofe  know, 
who  being  Slaves  to,  and  indulging  their 
Paflions,  fet  an  immenfe  Value  upon  gaining 
their  Point,  (whether  they  court  Honours,  or 
MiftreiTes,  or  Glory,  or  Science,  or  whatever 
elfe)  that  they  feek  after  Things  abandon  d^ 
and  by  divers  Men,  in  all  Ages  almoft,  after 
Experience,  difmifs'd  and  caft  ofF. 

NEITHER  IS  it  without  Myftery,  that 
the  Ivy  was  facred  to  Bacchus^  for  this  holds 
two  Ways  •,  Firfl  ^  In  that  the  Ivy  is  green  in 
WtJiter  ^  Secondly  •,  In  that  it  creeps  about, 
and  overfpreads,  aand  mounts  upon  fo  many 
Things,  Trees,  Walls,  Editices.  Touching 
the  firft,  every  Defire  l3y  Refijlance^  and  For- 
biddance,  and  by  a  Kind  of  Antiperiftafis, 
(like  the  hy  by  the  Winters  Colds)  grows 
fre(h  and  lively,  and  gathers  Vigor  :  Second- 
ly, every  predominant  JffeBion  in  the  Soul 
of  Manj'inclofes  and  hedges  in,  like  the  Ivj, 
all  his  AQJons  and  Refolves-,  nehher  cm  you 
find  any  Thing  almoft  untainted,  and  which 
That  does  not  clinch  as  it  were  with  its  Ten- 
dreis. 

NEI- 
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NEITHER  is  it  an3^  Wonder,  that  5«- 
ferfln'ions  Rites  fiouhibe  dttributed  to  Bacchus^ 
fince  every  mad  AffeBion  in  falfe  Religions, 
keeps  in  a  manner  i^-^'f/r^^/zf  -^  fothar  the  vile 
Rabble  of  Hereticks  hath  out-done  the  Bac- 
chanals of  the  Heathen  •,  and  their  Superiti- 
tions  alfo  have  been  no  lefs  bloody  than  filthy. 
Nor  is  it  a  Wonder  agiin,  that  Bacchus  fliould 
be  thought  to  fend  M^dnefs,  feeing  every  Af- 
feBion  in  the  Excefs  thereof,  is  a  Kind  of 
fiGH'liv'd  DilhaBion,  and  if  it  continue  long, 
and  with  any  Thing  of  Violence,  concludes 
many  Times  in  Madnefs. 

AS  to  the  rending  and  difmembring  of 
Fentheiis  and  Orpheus,  in  the  Celebration  of 
the  Orgies  of  Bacchus,  the  Parable  is  plain  ^ 
fince  every  prevalent  AfFedion  is  very  outra- 
geous again  ft,  and  a  moft  deadly  Enemy  to 
two  Things^  one  whereof  is,  a  curious  En- 
quiry into  )t  J  the  other,  free  and  wholefome 
Admonition.  "Nor  will  it  avail,  that  the  En- 
quiry is  made,  only  to  contemplate  and  behold, 
like  climbing  a  Tree,  without  any  Malignity 
of  Mind  :  Nor  again,  that  the  Admonition  be 
given  with  a  great  deal  of  Sweetnefs  and 
Dexterity  •,  but  be  that  as  it  will,  the  Orgies 
cannot  bear  either  a  Fentheus,  or  an  Orpheus. 


LAST. 
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LASTLY-  Th2it  Confitfwn  of  the  Per. 
fons  of  Jupiter  and  Bacchus  may  be  well  trans- 
ferr'd  to  a  Parable  •,  feeing  noble  and  famous 
JtchievementSy  and  remarkable  and  glorious 
Merits,  proceed  fometimes  from  Virtue,  and 
right  Reafon  and  Magnanimity  •,  and  fometimes 
again  from  a  latent  AffeBwn^  and  a  hidden 
Defire,  (both  equally  afreding  Glory  and  Re- 
nown •,)  fothat  it  is'not  eafy  to  diftinguifli  thq 
Ads  of  Dwnjfiis  from  thofe  of  Jupiter. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     XIX. 


Of  the  Triumphs  of  Man, 


De  Angmcntis  Sciefiftarum, 

Lib.  4.  Cap.  I. 


H  E  Knowledge  concerning  the 
Ferfon  of  Man  comprehends  two 
Things  efpecially  •,  namely.  The 
Contemplation  of  the  Miferies  of 
Mankind  ^  and  of  the  Prerogatives^ 
or  Excelle?icies  of  the  fame.  But  the  Bewail- 
ing of  Man's  Miferies  hath  been  elegantly  and 
copioufly  fet  forth  by  feveral,  in  the  Wri- 
tings, as  well  of  Philofophers,  as  Divines. 
And  it  is  both  a  pleafant  and  a  whciefome 
Contemplation. 

BUT  that  other  touching  Man's  Preroga- 
tives, hath  feem'd  to  me  a  Point  that  may 
well  be  fet  down  among  the  Deficients  of 

Learning, 
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Learning.  Fbidar^  in  extolling  Htero,  fays 
Qas  ufually  he  does)  moft  elegantly.  That  he 
cropt  off  the  Tops  or  Siimmities  of  all  Vinites, 
And  truly  I  fhould  think  it  would  much  con- 
duce to  the  Magnanimity  and  Honour  of 
Man  •,  if  a  Colledion  were  made  of  the  Ul- 
tima's  (as  the  Schools  (peak)  or  Summities  (as 
Pindar)  of  Human  Nature,  principally  out 
of  the  faithful  Reports  of  Hiftory  •,  That  is. 
What  is  the  laft  and  higheft  Fitch,  to  which 
Htdmafi  Nature  in  it  f elf  ever  afc ended,  in  all 
the  Perfections  both  of  Body  and  Mind.  What 
a  ftrange  Ability  was  that  which  is  reported 
of  C^fary  That  he  could  did-ate  at  once  to 
iive  Amanuenfes .«?  So  alfo  the  Exercitations  of 
the  Antient  Rhetoricians,  Prntagoras,  Gorgias  ^ 
Jikewife  of  Philofophers,  CaUiflhenes,  FoffidO' 
mus^  Carneades  ^  who  were  able  to  difcourfe 
ex  tempore  upon  any  Subjefl:,  Pro  and  Con, 
with  Elegancy  and  Fluency,  do  much  en- 
noble the  Powers  of  Man's  Wit  and  Natural 
Endowments.  And  that  which  Cicero  re- 
ports of  his  Mafter  Archias  is  little  for  Ufe, 
but  great  perhaps  for  Oflentation  and  Facul- 
ties ^  that  he  was  able  to  recite  ex  tempore  a 
a  great  Number  of  Verfes  pertinent  to  the 
Difcourfe  in  hand  whatever  it  was.  That  Cy^ 
rus  or  Sc'ipio  could  call  {o  many  Thoufands  of 
-Men  by  their  particular  Names,  is  a  lingular 
Commendation  to  that  Facuhy  of  the  Mind, 
Memory. 

BUT 
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?  BUT  the  Trophies  of  Moral  Virtues  are 
ho  lefs  famous  than  thofeoflntelleduaL  What 
a  mighty  Example  of  Patience  does  that  com- 
mon Story  of  Anaxarchiis  prefent  unto  our 
Thoughts,  who  heing  put  to  the  Rack  and 
Torture,  bit  out  his  own  Tongue  (the  ho- 
ped Inftrument  of  Difcovery)  and  fpit  it  in 
the  Tyrant's  Face  >  Nor  is  that  inferior  for 
Tolerance  (tho'  much  for  Merit  and  Dignity) 
which  fell  out  in  our  Time  of  a  certain  Bitr" 
gunJian^  who  had  committed  a  Murder  upon 
the  Perfon  of  the  Prince  of  Orange:  This 
Fellow  being  fcourged  with  Iron  Rods,  and 
his  Flelh  torn  with  burning  Pincers,  gave  not 
fo  much  as  a  Groan  ;  Further,  when  a  broken 
Piece  of  the  Scaffold  lell  by  chance  upon 
the  Head  of  one  that  flood  by,  the  finged 
ftigmaiiz'd  Varlet,  in  the  midfl:  of  his  Tor- 
ments, laugh'd  ^  who  but  a  little  before  had 
wept  at  the  cutting  off  his  curled  Head  of 
Hair. 

IN  like  manner  a  wonderful  Serenity  and 
Security  of  Mind  hath  flionein  many,  at  the 
very  Inftant  of  Death  -^  as  was  That  of  a  Cen- 
turion in  Tacitus :  He  being  ordered  by  the 
Soldier  that  had  Commands  to  execute  him, 
to  ftretch  forth  his  Neck  valiantly-,  I  w'lfl) 
(fays  he)  thou  woitUji  flrike  as  valia?itl}\  But 
^ohn^  X)\Atoi  Saxony^  when  the  Commiflion 

was 
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was  brought  Lim,  as  he  was  playing  at  Chefs, 
wherein  his  Death  was  commanded  the  next 
Day,  call'd  to  one  that  flood  by  him,  and 
fmiling,  Look,  (fays  hej  if  I  have  7iot  the  het* 
ter  Hand  of  the  Game.  For  he  (pointing  to 
him  with  wiiom  he  play'd  )  will  boafl^ 
*ivhe7i  I  am  deady  that  himfelf  was  the  fair- 
er of  the  Se^. 

AND  our  More,  Chancelloiir  of  Eiig- 
land,  when  the  Day  before  he  Was  to  die, 
a  Barber  came  to  him  (fent,  it  feems,  for  this 
End,  lead  the  Sight  of  his  long  Hair  might 
move  more  than  ordinary  Compaflion  in  the 
People  at  his  Execution)  and  asked  him  if  he 
v/ould  not  pleafe  to  have  his  Hair  cut  j  he 
refufed,  and  turning  to  the  Barber  ^  The 
King  (fays  he)  is  at  Suit  with  mc  for  niy 
Head  3  And  ^till  that  Csntroverfy  he  ended^ 
I  viean  to  beflon^  ?w  Cofl  upon  it.  And 
the  fame  Perfon,  at  the  very  Point  of 
Death,  after  he  had  laid  his  Head  upon 
the  fatal  Block,  raifed  himfelf  up  again  a 
little,  and  having  a  fair  large  Beard,  gent- 
ly removed  ir,  faying.  Yet,  I  hope,  this 
hath  not  ojf ended  the  King.  But  not  to 
inlifl:  too  long  upon  this  Point,  it  is  plain 
enough  what  we  mean  ^  Namely,  That  the 
Tl^onders  of  Human  Nature,  and  its  ultimate 
Powers  and  Virtues,  as  well  of  Mind  as 
Body,  fhould  be  coUeded    into  a  Volume-, 

which 
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which  might  ferve  as  a  Kalcndar  of  Hu- 
man Triumphs.  In  which  AfFair,  we  ap- 
prove the  Defign  of  Valerius  Maximus, 
and  C.  Plmius^  but  wifli  they  had  ufed 
more  Dih'gence  and  Judgment. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XX. 


Of  the  Knowledge  of  Mans  Bsdy. 


De   Augmentis    Scientiarum, 

Lib.  4.  Cap.  2. 


w^mk 


H  E  Knowledge  that  refpedj 
Man\  Body  admits  of  the  fame 
Divifion,  as  the  Good  of  Man^s 
Body  does,  unto  which  it  is 
fubfervient.  The  Good  of 
Mans  Body  is  of  four  Kinds: 
Health  •,  Beauty  •,  Strefigtb  •,  Pleafiire.  As 
many  therefore  are  the  K?iowledges :  Me* 
dicine^  or  the  Art  of  Cure  •,  Cofmetkk,  or  the 
Jrt  of  Decoratiofi  :  Athletic k^  or  the  Art  of 
AEiivity  •,  And  the  Art  Voluptuary^  which 
Tacitus  calls  Eruditus  Luxiis, 

MED  ICIl^E  is  amoft  noble  Art,  and 
defcended  cf  a  very  great  Family  according 

to 
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*o  the  Poets.  For  they  have  brought  in 
^  Jpolh,  as  the  chief  God  of  Medicine  -^  to 
whom  they  have  affigned  Mfcidaphts  for  a  Son, 
a  God  too,  and  ProfefTor  of  Phyfick  :  Becaufe 
in  Things  Natural  the  Sun  is  the  Author  and 
Fountain  of  Life  •,  the  Phyfician  the  Prefer- 
ver,  and  as  it  were  the  fecond  Stream  of  it. 
But  an  Honour  infinitely  greater  accrues  to 
Medicine  from  the  Works  of  our  Saviour, 
who  was  a  Phyfician  both  of  Soul  and  Body  ^ 
and  made  the  Body  of  Man  the  Objecl  of  his 
Miracles,  as  the  Soul  was  the  Objed  of  his 
Heavenly  Dodrine.  For  we  read  not  that  he 
ever  vouchfafed  to  do  any  Miracle  about  Ho- 
nour, or  Money  (except  that  one  forgiving 
Tribute  to  C/far)  but  only  about  the  pre- 
ferying,  fuftaining,  and  healing  the  Body  of 
Man. 

THIS  Subjed  oUdedkine  (Man's  Body) 
is  of  all  other  Things  in  Nature,  moit  fuf- 
ceptible  of  Remedy  •,  but  then  that  Remedy  is 
moft  fufceptible  of  Error.  For  the  fame  Sub- 
tilty  and  Variety  ot  the  Subjed,  as  it  doth  af- 
ford large  Poflibility  of  Cure,  fo  does  it  give 
great  Facility  to  Error.  Wherefore  as  that 
Art  (efpecially  as  it  is  now  managed)  may 
well  be  placed  among  the  Arts  that  are  molt 
of  all  Conjectural^  fo  the  Inquiry  into  the 
fame  may  be  reckon'd  one  of  the  moft  diffi- 
cult, and  therefore  ought  to  be  tiie  more  ex- 
ad.    NeitUer  yet  are  we  fo  (enieleis,  as  to 
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imagine  with  Paracelfits,  and  the  Alchymifts, 
That  there  are  to  be  foiind  in  Man's  Body 
certain  Correfpondences  and  Parallels,  an- 
fwering  to  all  Varieties  of  Things  (as  Stars, 
Planets,  Minerals,  and  the,  reft)  that  are  ex- 
tant in  the  Univerfe,  as  they  Fable,  fantafti- 
cally  draining  the  ancient  Opinion  (that  Man 
was  a  MicYocofm^  ^n  Abflrad  qr  Epitome  of 
the  whole  World)  to  countenanca  that  Fig- 
ment of  Theirs.  Yet  notwithitanding  thus 
much  is  true,  (which  we  were  about  to  fay) 
that  of  all  Natural  Subftanees  there  is  none 
fo  manifoldly  compounded  as  the  Human  Bo- 
dy. For  we  fee  Herbs  and  Plants  are  nouri{h-- 
ed  by  Earth  and  Water  ♦,  Beads,  for  the  moft 
part,  by  Herbs  and  Fruits  :  But  Man  by  the 
Flelh  of  Beads,  Birds,  Filhes  -,  alfo  by  Herbs, 
Grains,  Fruits,  divers  Juices  and  Liquors; 
not  without  a  manifold  Commixtion,  Seafon» 
ing,  and  Preparation  of  thofe  Bodies,  before 
they  come  to  be  Man's  Meat  and  Aliment; 
Add  hereunto,  that  Beads  have  a  more  fimple 
Order  of  Life,  and  fewer  Affeclions  to  work 
upon  their  Bodies,  and  they  commonly  ope- 
rating one  Way  ^  whereas  Man  in  his  Manfi- 
ons,  Exercifes,  Paflions,  Sleep  and  Watchings, 
undergoes  almod  an  infinite  Viciflitude  of  Va- 
riations. So  true  is  it,  that  the  Body  of  Man^ 
of  all  other  Things,  is  the  mod  fermented, 
and  mod  variouHy  compounded  Mafs.  The 
Souly  on  the  other  fide,  is  the  limpkd  of  Sub- 
dances,  as  is  well  exprelTcd  , 

Concretarn 


I 
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Concretam  exem'it  hhem^pimwif^  reliqitic 
jEthereiim  fenfum,  atq-^  Aiirai  Jimfjlicu  ignem. 

Virg.  iEn.  6.  v.  746. 

Iso  Speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  Stai?ts  ^ 
But  the  pure  jEtber  of  the  Soul  re?nai?is. 

Dry  den. 

'  WHEREFORE  itisnoWonc]er,thattheS^zJ, 
fo  placed,  Ihould  enjoy  no  Reft,  according  to 
that  FrinciplCj  Motus  rerum  eft  rapidus  extra 
locum ^  placidus  in  loco  ^  Things  move  fwiftly 
out  of  their  Place^  a Jid  quietly  in  it.  But  to 
the  Purpofe :  This  various  and  fubtile  Com- 
pofition  and  Fabrick  o^Mans  Body  hath  made 
it  like  a  curious  and  exquifite  Inftrunient, 
which  is  eafily  put  out  of  Tune.  Wherefore 
the  Poets  have  very  well  conjoyned  Mufick 
and  Medicine  in  Apollo-^  becaufs  the  Genius 
of  both  the  Arts  is  pretty  much  alike  ^  and 
the  Office  of  a  Phyfician  confifts  merely  in 
this,  To  know  how  to  tune  and  ringer  this 
Harp  of  Man*s  Body,  fo  as  that  the  H  irmony 
may  not  be  difcordant  and  harlli.  This  In* 
conftancy  therefore,  and  Variety  of  the  Sub- 
jed,  hath  made  the  Art  more  Conjedurnl: 
And  the  Art  being  fo  Conjeclural,  hatii  given 
the  larger  Scope  not  only  to  Error,  but  aifj 
to  Impofture.  For  almoft  all  other  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  judg'd  of  by  At^s,  or  Mafter- 
pieces,  (as  I  m  ly  term  them)  and  not  bv  t!ie 
VOL.11.  a  ^S.c- 
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SucceiTes  and  Event?.  The  Lawyer  is  judged 
by  the  Virtue  of  his  PJeading,  and  not  by 
the  Iflue  of  the  Caufe.  The  Mafler  of  the 
Ship  is  judg'd  by  the  direcling  his  Courfe 
aright,  and  not  by  the  Fortune  of  the  Voy- 
age. But  the  Fhyfician,  and  perhaps  the  Po- 
litique, have  no  particular  i\rts  demonftra- 
tive  of  their  Skill  and  Ability  -^  but  carry 
away  Honour  or  Difgrace  from  the  Event 
principally,  a  w^ay  of  Judging  very  unequal. 
For  where's  the  Man  that  can  tell,  if  the  Pa- 
tient die  or  recover,  or  if  a  State  be  preferv'd 
or  ruin'd,  whether  it  be  Art  or  Accident) 
And  therefore  many  times  it  falls  out,  that 
the  Impoftor  is  prized,  and  the  Man  of  Skill 
cenfured.  Nay,  the  Weaknefs  and  Creduli- 
ty of  Man  is  fuch,  that  they  will  often  pre- 
fer a  Mountebank,  or  Witch,  before  a  learned 
Fhyfician.  And  therefore  the  Poets  feem  to 
have  been  very  clear  and  quick-fighted,  when 
they  made  Circe  Sifter  to  yEfcifl/ipius,  both 
Children  of  the  Sun  •,  as  w^e  hnd  it  in  the 
Verfes,  concerning  .'^/fz/Z/^/'iz/j  Son  ofFh^uus-^ 

Tinr,  Pater  oninipotens^  aljquem  Tnd7g7iatf4s  ah 

iimhris 
JAortalem  infernis  ad  lumina  fur{^ere  vita, 
Jpfe  rc'fertorem  medicinal  talis  O"  artis 
iulmine  EbMgenam  fiygias  detrufit  ad  undas, 

Virg.  iE.n.7.  769. 

Then 
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Then  Jove,  who  favv  from  High,  with  juft 

Difdain, 
The  Dead  infpir'd  with  vital  Breath  again, 
Struck  to  the  Center  with  his  flaming  Dart 
Th'  unhappy  Founder  of  the  Godhke  Art. 

Djjdeiio 

AND   again  of  Circe^   the  Sun's  Daugh- 
ter 5 

Dives  inacceffos  iibi  Soils  fill  a  lucos 
JJJiduo  refonat  cantu^  tecfifq-^fuperbis 
Urit  odoratam  notiurna  in  luinina  cedrum^ 
Argiito  tenites  percitrrens  pe^ine  telas, 

Mn,  7.  II. 

Now  near  the  Shelves  of  Circe^  Shores  they 

run 
(Circe  the  Rich,  the  Daughter  of  the  Sun) 
A  dangerous  Coafl;    The  Goddefs  wailes  her 

Days 
In  joyous  Songs,  the  Rocks  refound  her  Lays : 
In   Spinning,  or  the  Loom,    (lie  fpends  the 

Night, 
And  Cedar  Bands  fupply  her  Father's  Light. 

D)yde7K 

FOR  in  all  Times,  in  the  Opinion  of  the 

Multitude,  Witches,  and  Old  Women,  and 

Impoftors,  have  been   Rivals    as   it  were  of 

Phyficians  j   and  have  in  a  manner  conrended 

(i  2  with 
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with    them    for  the   Fame  of  Cures.      And 
what,  I  pray,  followeth?    Even   this,   that 
Phyficians  fay  to  themfelves,  as  Solomon  ex- 
preiTes  it  upon  a  higher  Occafion  :    Jfit  hap- 
pen to  me^  as  it  happeneth  to  the  Fool,  to  what 
Furpofe  is  it,  that  I  have  taken  fnore  Fains  to  he 
Wife.^Ecclef.2-  And  indeed  I  do  not  much  blame 
Phyficians,  that  they  ufe  commonly  to  intend 
fome  othsr  Study,  which  they  fancy,  more 
than   their  Profetlion.      For  you  Ihall   have 
of   them.     Poets,    Antiquaries,    Humanifts, 
Statefmen,  Divines,  and  in  thefe  Arts  better 
feen,  than  in  their  own  Profeffion.     Nor  does 
this  come  to  pafs,   as  I  conceive,  becaufe  (as 
a  certain  Decl  limer  again  ft  Sciences  objeds  to 
Chyficians)   they   have   fuch    foul    and   fad 
Spedacles  ever  before  their  Eyes,  that  it  is 
altogether  necelDuy  for    them   to   draw  off 
their  Minds  to  other  Objeds  ^  (for  as  they  are 
Men,  Fihil  hwfia?n  a  fe  aliemtm  pittent  •,  They 
can  think  no  Office  of  Hiimanity  unbecoming 
them  •,)     But  upon  this  very  ground,  that  we 
are  now  upon  ,  Namely,  That  they  tind  there 
is  little  matter  of  DifPerence,  either  as  to  Re- 
putation, or  Profit,  whether  they  are  Mode- 
rately or  Eminently  fkill'd  in    their  Profef- 
fion.     For  the  Vexations    of  Sicknefs,    the 
Svvectnefs  of  Life,  the  Flattery  of  Hope,  and 
the  R(  commendation  of  Friends,  make  Men 
depend  upon  Phyficians,    whatever  they   be. 
But  nevcrthelefs,  if  a  Man  ferioufly  weigh  the 
Pvlatter,    thefc   Things    tend    rather  to  the 

Blame 
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Blame  of  Phyficians,  than  to  their  Excafe. 
For  they  ought  net  to  caft  away  Hope,  hut 
to  put  to  more  Strength.  For  if  a  Man  would 
awake  his  Obfervation,  and  look  about  a  little, 
he  will  eafily  fee  in  obvious  and  familiir  In- 
flances,  what  a  Command  and  Sovereignty  the 
Subrilty  and  Sharpnefs  of  the  Underftanding 
hath  over  the  Variety  either  of  Matter  or 
For?n.  Nothing  more  variable  than  the  Faces 
and  Countenances  of  Men  \  yet  the  Memory 
can  retain  the  infinite  Diftindions  of  then}. 
Nay,  a  Fainter  with  a  few  Shells  of  CjIoufs, 
by  the  Benefit  of  his  Eye,  the  Force  of  his 
Imagination,  and  the  Steadinefs  of  his  Hand, 
could  imitate  and  defcribe  with  his  Pencil  the 
Faces  of  all,  that  are,  hr.ve  been,  and  m^v  be, 
if  they  were  brought  before  him.  Nothing 
more  variable  than  Man*s  Voice  ;  yet  we  e?,- 
(ily  difcern  the  Differences  of  it  in  every  par- 
ticular Perfon  ;  Nay,  you  (hall  have  a  Buf- 
foon or  Pantomime  imitate  and  exprefs  to  the 
Life  as  many  as  he  pleafes.  Nothing  more 
variable,  than  the  differing  Sounds  of  Words -, 
yet  Men  have  found  the  \Yay  to  reduce  them 
to  a  few  Letters  of  the  Alphabet.  So  that  it 
is  not  Want  of  Subtilty  or  Capacity  in  the 
Mind  of  Man,  that  breeds  thefe  Mazes  and 
Incomprehenfions  in  Sciences,  but  raher  the 
too  remote  placing  of  the  Objed.  For  as  the 
Senfe,  afar  off,  is  full  of  miftaking,  but  within 
due  Diflance,  errs  not  much  •,  fo  is  it  of  the 
Unkrflanding.     For  Men  are  wont  to  t.ike 

a?  a 
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a  Profped  of  Nature,  as  from  a  high  Turret, 
and  to  view  her  afar  off,  and  to  be  too  much 
taken  up  about  Generals^  whereas  if  they 
would  vouchfafe  to  defcend,  and  approach 
Particulars,  and  more  attently  and  diligently 
look  into  Things  themfelves,  there  might  be 
made  a  more  true  and  profitable  Comprehen- 
fion.  Now  the  Remedy  of  this  Inconveni- 
ence does  not  he  in  this  alone,  to  quicken  or 
ftrengthen  the  Organ,  but  withal  to  go  near- 
er to  the  Objeft.  And  therefore  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  if  Phyficians,  laying  afide  Genera- 
lities for  a  while,  would  go  up  boldly  to 
Nature  ♦,  they  might  aiTume  to  themfelves 
what  the  Poet  fays, 

Et  qiioniarn  variant  Mor/n,  variabimus  Artes  -^ 
Mills  fnali  fpecies^  tnille  falutis  erunt, 

Ov.  R.  A.  L.  2, 

WHICH  they  ought  the  rather  to  do, 
becaufe  the  Philofophies  themfelves,  upon 
which  Phyficians,  whether  they  be  Metho- 
difls,  or  Chymiils,  do  rely  (and  Medicine 
r.ot  grounded  upon  Philofophy  is  a  weak 
Thing,)  are  indeed  of  little  Worth.  Where- 
fore if  too  wide  Generahties  (tho'  they  were 
true)  have  this  Defed,  that  they  do  not  well 
bring  Men  Home  to  Action  ;  certainly  there 
is  greater  Danger  in  thofe  Generals,  which 
are  in  themfelves  falfe,  and  inftcad  of  Dired- 
ingj  Millead. 
-^^  ■'  ■'  ■■'  ME» 
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MEDICINE  therefore  (as  we  have 
feen)  is  a  Science  which  hath  hitherto  been 
more  profeffed  than  laboured,  and  yet  more 
laboured  than  advanced  •,  fince  the  Pains  be- 
ftowed  thereon,  have  been  rather  in  Circle 
than  in  Progreflion.  For  I  find  much  Itera- 
tion by  Writers  in  it,  but  fmall  Addition. 

WE  will  divide  it  into  three  Parts,  which 
we  will  call  the  three  Duties  thereof.  The 
Firfl  is  Prefervation  0^ Health  -^  the  Second,  the 
Cure  ofD'ifcafes  °,  the  Third,  PrGlongatiori  of 
Life, 

And  for  this  laft  Duty,  Phyficiansfeem  not 
to  have  acknowledged  it  as  a  principal  Part  of 
their  Profeffion,  but  to  have  mingled  and 
confounded  it  fignorantly  enough)  with  the 
other  Two.  For  they  fuppofe,  if  Dlfeafcs  be 
repelled  before  they  invade,  and  be  cured  af- 
ter they  have  feized  the  Body,  that  Prolong-i- 
tion  of  Life  follows  of  Courfe.  Which  tho' 
it  be  fo  without  all  queftion,  yet  they  are 
fliort  in  not  difcerning,  that  both  of  thefe  be- 
long only  to  Difeafes,  and  to  that  Prolorga- 
tion  of  Life  alone,  which  is  (horten'd  and  in- 
tercepted by  Difeafes  :  But  the  Extending  the 
very  Thread  of  Life,  and  the  Proroguing  of 
Death  (which  infeniibly  creeps  upon  us,  by 
Natural  Refolution,  and  the  Confuraption  of 
Age)  for  any  Time,  is  an  Argument  which 
none  of  the  Phyficians  has  worthily  hand  Id. 
(X  4  Neither 
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Neither  let  thjs  Scruple  trouble  Men's  Minds, 
That  a  Thins  which  is  under  Providence 
wholly,  (hould  be  reduced  to  Rule  and  Art : 
For  without  doubt.  Providence  equally  dif- 
pofes  and  determines  all  Deaths  whatfoever, 
whether  they  come  of  Violence,  or  from  Dif» 
eafes,  or  from  the  Courfe  of  Age  j  and  yet  it 
does  not  therefore  exclude  Preventions  aticl 
Remedies.  For  Art  and  Induftry  do  not  com- 
mand, but  are  fubfervient  to  Nature  and  Pro- 
vidence. But  of  this  Part  we  fhali  fpeak  by 
and  by  I,  thus  much  in  the  mean  time  by  way 
of  Preface  ;,  leafl:  any  one  fhould  unskilfully 
confound  this  Third  Office  of  Medicine  (as 
hath  hitherto  ufually  been  done)  with  the 
Two  former. 

A  S  for  the  Duty  of  Freferving  Healthy 
(the  Firft  of  the  Three  aforefaid)  many  have 
written  of  it,  as  in  other  Points  unskilfully 
enough,  fo  (in  my  Judgment)  in  attributing 
too  much  to  the  Quality  of  Meats,  and  too 
little  to  the  Quantity  thereof.  And  in  the 
Quantity  it  felf,  like  Moral  Philofophers, 
they  have  too  much  extolPd  Moderation  • 
whereas  both  Faffing,  and  full  Eating,  inters 
changeably  ufed,  and  made  cuflomary,  are 
tetter  Prefervatives  of  Health  than  thofe  fame 
moderate  Ufages,  which  weaken  Nature,  and 
render  her  impatient  of  Excefs  and  Hardfliip, 
if  Occafion  fhould  be.  And  for  the  Kinds  of 
Exercife,  contributing  moft  to  the  Preferva* 

tion 
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tion  of  Health,  thole  no  one  of  the  ProfefTioa 
hath  well  diftinguifh'd,  or  obfervM  ;,  there  be- 
ing hardly  any  Difpofition  to  a  Difeafe, 
which  may  not  be  correded  by  fcjme  proper 
Exercife.  Bowling  is  good  for  the  Difeafes 
of  the  Reins,  Shooting  for  thofe  of  the  Lungs, 
Walking  and  Riding  for  the  Stomach,  and 
the  like.  But  this  Part,  touching  the  Prefer- 
vation  of  Health,  having  been  handled 
throughout,  to  purfue  leiler  Deficieiices,  is 
not  to  my  prefent  Purpofe. 

A  S  for  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  That  indeed 
is  a  Part  0^  Medicine ,  whereon  much  Labour 
has  been  beftowed,  but  with  fmall  Profit.  It 
contains  the  Knon?ledge  of  Dijeafes,  to  which 
Man's  Body  is  fubjeft,  together  with  their 
Caitfes,  Sy?nptoms^  and  Cures.  In  this  fecond 
Office  of  Medicine,  there  are  many  Things  de- 
ficient •,  Ofthefe  we  fhall  propound  a  few  of 
the  mofl  remarkable,  which  we  fhall  think 
fit  to  enumerate  without  any  precife  Order  or 
Method. 

Narrationales  MeJicimdes, 

THE  firfl  is  the  Difcontinuince  of  that 
exceeding  ufeful  and  exad  Diligence  of  Hip- 
pQcrates^  whofe  Cuftom  was  10  compofe  a 
Narrative  of  the  fpecial  Cafes  of  his  Patients-, 
fetting  down  the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe,  the 
Method  of  Proceeding,  and  the  Event.    And 

having 
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having  fo  proper  and  illuftrious  a  Precedent 
of  this  Thing,  in  a  Perfon  that  was  in  a  man- 
ner held  the  Father  of  the  Art,  we  (hall  not 
need  to  go  to  Foreign  Arts  for  an  Example  •,  or 
to  the  Wifdom  of  the  Lawyers,  who  are  very 
careful  to  take  down  more  notable  Cafes,  and 
new  Decifions  ^  that  they  may  be  the  better 
prepared  and  furnifhed  againft  future  Cafes. 
Wherefore  I  find  wanting  a  Comnuation  of 
Medicinal  Reports  •,  efpeciaJly  digefled  into 
one  Body  with  Diligence  and  Judgment  , 
which,  notwithftanding,  I  do  not  mean  (liould 
be  made  fo  ample,  as  to  take  in  Vulgar,  and 
Every-day  Cafes,  ('for  that  were  an  infinite 
Work,  and  not  to  the  Purpofe  •,)  nor  again  fo 
flrait,  as  to  admit  Prodigies  and  Wonders  on- 
ly *,  a  Thing  which  has  been  done  by  fome. 
For  many  Things  are  new  in  the  Manyier^  and 
Circitmftances^  which  are  not  new  in  the 
Ki7icl:  And  he  that  gives  his  Mind  to  ob- 
ferve,  will  meet  with  many  Things,  even  in 
vulgar  Matters,  worthy  Obfervation, 

Anatomia  Comfarata. 

SO  in  T)jf(jwfit2ons  Anatomical^  the  man- 
ner is.  That  the  Parts  generally  incident  to 
Man's  Body,  are  moft  diligently  enquired  in- 
to, even  to  Curiofiry,  and  in  every  the  leall 
Point  ;  But  as  to  the  Variety,  which  is  found 
in  divers  Bodies,  there  the  Diligence  of  Fhy- 
ficians   fails.       And   therefore   I  grant   that 

fimple 
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fmplti    Anatomy    has    been    excellently  well 
handled  ;,    But  Comparative  Anatomy  I  aver  to 
be  deficient.     For  they  enquire   well  of  the 
particular  Parts,  and  of  their  SubJIances^  Fi* 
frures^  and  Collocations  •,    but  the  different  Fi- 
gure  and  Condition  of  thofe  Parts  in  different 
Men,  they  do  not  fo  well  obferve.     The  Rea- 
fon  of  which  Omiflion,   I  fuppofe  to  be  no 
other  than  this.  That  the  firft  Enquiry  may- 
be f^itistied  by  the  View  of  one  or  two  Ana- 
tomies-,   but   the  latter,  being  Comparative 
and  Cafual,  muft  arife  from  the  attentive  and 
exad   Conlideration   of  many.     Befides,  the 
firft  is   a  Matter   wherein  learned  Men,  in 
their  Preledions,  and  in  the  Companies  of 
thofe  they  read  to,  can  fet  out  themfelves  to 
Advantage  ;    But  the  fecond  is,  That  which 
can  be  acquired  only  by  a  thoughtful   and 
long  Experience.     This,  in  the  mean  Time, 
there  is  no  queflion  of,  that  the  Figure  and 
Strudure  of  the  Inward  Parts  is  as  full  of  Va- 
riety,  as   that   of  the   Outward  •,    and  that 
Hearts,  and   Livers,   and   Ventricles,  are  as 
different  in  Men,  as  either  Foreheads,  or  No- 
fes,  or  Eirs. 

AND  in  thefe  very  DifFerences  of  the  In- 
ward Parts,  are  many  Times  the  Canfes  Con- 
tinent of  many  Difeafes  •,  which  not  being 
obferv'd,  Phyticians  quarrel  often  with  the 
Humours  which  are  no  way  in  faulty  the 
l^^ault  being  in  the  very  Frame  and  Mechanifm 

of 
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of  fome  Part.  In  the  Cure  of  which  Difea- 
fes,  'tis  in  vain  to  apply  Alterative  Medicines 
(becaufe  the  Cafe  admits  not  of  Jheratiofi,) 
but  the  Matter  mull  be  correded,  and  ac- 
commodated, or  palliated,  by  Diets,  and  Me- 
dicines familiar, 

LIKEWISE,  to  Comparative  Anatomy 
appertain  accurate  Obfervations,  as  well  of 
all  Kind  of  Hitmours,  as  of  the  Footjleps  and 
ImpreJJions  of  Difeafes^  in  Variety  of  Bodies 
difleded :  For  the  Humours  are  commonly 
pafled  over  in  Anatof/iies,  as  fuperfluous  Ex- 
crements, though  it  be  moft  necelTary  to  ob- 
ferve,  of  what  Nature,  and  what  various 
Kinds  there  be  of  differing  Humours  (not  rely- 
ing hereih  too  much  upon  the  received  Divi- 
fions  of  them)  which  may  fometimes  be  found 
in  the  Body  of  Man  ;,  and  in  what  Cavities, 
and  Receptacles,  each  Humour  ufes  for  the 
moft  part  to  lodge  and  neftle  j  and  with 
what  Advantage,  or  Prejudice,  and  the  like. 
In  like  Manner,  the  Footjleps  and  ImpreJJions 
of  Difeafes^  and  the  Lefwns  and  DevaJIations 
of  the  Inrvard  Farts  by  them,  are  to  be  ob- 
ferved  with  Diligence  in  divers  Anatomies  -^ 
as,  fmpofthumations,  Exulcerations,  Difcon- 
tinuations,  Putrefadions,  Exe{ions,Comfump- 
tions  •,  Again,  ContraQions,  Extenfions,  Con- 
vulfions,  Luxations,  Dii]ocations,0bftruc1ions, 
Repletions,  Tumors-,  together  with  all  pre- 
ternatural Subftances  found  in  Man's  Body, 

(as 
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(as  Stones,  Carnofities,  Excrefcencies,  Worms, 
anci  the  like  :)  All  thefe  Things,  (I  fay)  and 
fuch  other,  ought  to  have  been  exadiy  obfer- 
ved  by  Multitude  of  Anatomies,  and  the. 
Contribution  of  Men's  feverai  Experiments  - 
and  carefully  fet  down  both  hiftorically  ac- 
cording to  the  Appearances,  and  artificially 
with  a  Reference  to  the  Difeafes  and  Symp- 
toms which  refulted  from  them,  in  Cafe  where 
the  Anatomy  is  of  a  defund  Patient  ^  where- 
as now  upon  opening  of  Bodies,  they  are 
palTed  over  flightly,  and  in  Silence. 

TOUCHING  that  other  Defed  in  Ana- 
tomy^ (to  wit,  that  it  hath  not  ufed  to  be  pra- 
difed  upon  Living  Bodies)  to  what  purpofe 
fhould  we  fpeak  of  it?  For  this  is  an  odious 
and  barbarous  Thing,  and  by  Celfus  juftly 
condemn'd.  And  vet  for  the  PafTa^es  and 
Fores,  it  is  true  which  was  anciently  noted. 
That  the  more  fubiile  of  them  appear  not  in 
Anatomical  Diliedions*,  becaufe  they  are  fhut 
and  latent  in  Dead  Bodies^  though  they  be 
open  and  manifefl:  in  Live,  Wherefore  that 
Ufe  and  Humanity  may  at  once  be  confulted, 
this  Anatojnia  Vivonim  is  not  to  be  relinquifh- 
ed  altogether,  nor  referred  (as  did  Celfus)  to 
the  caiuai  Pradices  of  Surgery^  fnice  this 
very  Thing  may  well  be  perform'd,  by  the 
Diiledion  of  Beads  alive,  which,  notwith- 
ilanding  the  Diliimiluude  of  their  Pans,  may, 

beins: 
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being  done   with  Judgraeint,  lufficientJy  fa- 
tisfy  this  Inquiry. 

T)e   citratione  Morborum  hahitontm  pre  infa" 
nabilihits, 

LIKEWISE  in  their  Inquiry  of  Difeafes, 
they  find  many  which  they  pronounce  Incit- 
Table  ^  fome  from  the  firfl  Accefs  of  the  Dif- 
eafe  *,  and  others,  after  fuch  a  certain  Period. 
So  that  the  Profcriptions  of  L.  Sylla^  and 
the  Triumvirs  were  nothing  to  the  Pro- 
fcriptions of  Phyficians,  whereby  they  de- 
liver over  fo  many  Men,  by  their  moft  levere 
Edicts,  to  Death,  whereof  Numbers  however 
do  efcape  with  lefs  Difficulty  than  they  for- 
merly did  in  the  Roman  Profcriptions.  There- 
fore I  fiiall  make  no  Scruple  to  fet  down 
among  the  Deficients^  A  Work  of  the  Cures  of 
Difeafes  held  incurable  •,  to  the  End  that 
fome  extraordinary  and  brave-fpirited  Phyfi- 
cians  may  be  awak'd  and  ftirred  up  to  fet  to 
this  Work,  (fo  far  as  the  Nature  of  Things 
permits  ^)  (ince  this  Pronouncing  of  Difeafes 
Incurable^  enacls  a  Law  as  it  were  for  Neg- 
ieft,  and  exempts  Ignorance  from  Difcredif. 

De  Euthanafa  Exteriore, 

NAY  to  go  a  little  further,  lam  clearly 
of  Opinion,  That  it  is  part  of  a  Phy(ician*s 
Office,  noc  only  to  rcflore  Health,  but  alfo  to 

mitigate 
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niitigate  the  Pains  and  Torments  of  Difeafes: 
And  not  only  when  fuch  Mitigation  of  Pain, 
asof  a  dangerous  Symptom,  may  conduce  to 
Recover}'  ^  but  even  when  all  Hope  of  Reco- 
very being  gone,  it  may  ferve  only  to  make  a 
frjr  and  eafy  Paffage  out  of  Life,  For  it  was 
no  fmall  Felicity  which  Au^uftits  C^far  was 
wont  to  wifti  fo  much  to  himfelf,  that  fame 
Enthanafta  •,  and  which  was  fpecially  noted  in 
the  Death  of  Antoninus  Fins,  who  did  not 
feem  fo  much  to  dye,  as  to  fall  into  a  piea- 
fant  and  deep  Sleep.  So  it  is  written  of  Epi- 
curus, that  he  procured  this  fame  eafy  Depar- 
ture unto  himfelf^  for  after  his  Difeafe  was 
judged  defperate,  he  drowned  his  Stomach 
and  Senfes  with  a  large  Draught  and  Ingur- 
gitation  of  Wine  ^  whence  That  in  the  Epi- 
gram,   • Hific  Stjgias    ebrhis  haufit 

aquas  •,  He  *was  not  fiber  enough  to  tajie  any 
Bitternefs  in  the  Stygian  Water,  But  the 
Phyficians  contrariwife  in  our  Times  make  a 
Kind  of  Scruple  and  Religion  to  itay  with 
the  Patient  after  he  is  given  over  •,  whereas 
in  my  Judgment,  if  they  would  not  be  want- 
ing to  their  Profeflion,  and  to  Humanity  it 
felf,  they  ought  both  to  learn  the  Art, 
and  to  give  the  Attendance,  for  the  facilita- 
ting and  ailwaging  the  Pains  and  Agonies  of 
Death.  And  this  Fart  we  call  an  Inquiry 
concerning  an  Outward  Ruthanrfa^  (ro  di- 
flinguifh  it  from  that  Euthanafin,  which  re- 
gards 
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gards  a  due  Preparation  of  the  Soul)  and  re  - 
fer  it  among  the  Deficisnts. 

MeJiclnA  Experimentales, 

LIKEWISE  in  the  Cures  of  Difeafes, 
I  find  this  general  Deficiency  -,  that  the  Phyfi- 
cians  of  the  prefent  Age,  though  they  pur- 
fue  the  General  Intentions  of  Cures  well 
enough,  yet  for  particular  Receipts,  relped- 
ing  the  proper  Cures  of  peculiar  Difeafes,  ei- 
ther they  diO  not  well  know  them,  or  do  not 
religioufly  obferve  them.  For  Phyficians 
have  fruftrated  the  Fruit  of  Tradition  and  ap- 
proved Experience  by  their  Magiftralities  •,  in 
adding,  and  taking  out,  and  changing,  Quid 
pro  qito^  in  their  Receipts,  at  their  Pleafures, 
in  fuch  manner  commanding  the  Medicine, 
that  the  Medicine  can  no  longer  command  the 
Difeafe.  For  except  it  be  Treacle,  and  Mith- 
ridate,  and  of  late  Diafcordium,  and  a  few 
more,  they  tye  themfelves  to  no  Receipts  fe- 
verely  and  religioufly.  For  the  Confedions 
which  fland  in  the  Shops  for  Sale  are  in  Rea» 
dinefs  for  General  Intentions,  and  not  ac- 
commodate and  appropriate  to  particular  Dif- 
eifes  •,  for  they  do  not  much  refer  to  any 
fpecial  Diftempcr,  but  in  the  general  to  Purg- 
ing,Opening,  Comforting,  Altering-,  And  this 
is  the  thief  Caufe  why  Empiricks,  and  Old 
Women  are  more  happy  many  Times  in  their 
Cures,  than  learned  Phyficians ,  becaufe  they 

are 
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are  more  faithful -and  religious  in  holding  to 
approved  Medicines»  Therefore  here  is  the 
Deficience  which  I  find,  That  Phyficians 
have  not  partly  out  of  their  Pradice,  partly 
out,  of  the  conftant  Probations  ..reported  itl 
Books  j  and  partly  out  of  the  Traditions  of 
Einpiricks  •,  fet  down  and  delivered  over, 
certain  Experimental  Medici fies,  for  the  Cure 
of  particular  Difeafes  ^  befides  their  own  Coft- 
jeBural  and  Magiflerial  Defcriptiofis.  For  as 
they  were  the  Men  of  the  beft  Compofition 
in  the  State  o^  Rome^  who  either  being  Con- 
fuls  inclined  to  the  P'eople  ^  or  being  Tri- 
iDunes  inclined  to  the  Senate  :  So  in  the  mat- 
ter we  now  handle,  they  are  the  befl  Phyfi- 
cians,  who  being  Learned,  incline  to  the  Tra- 
ditions of  Experience  ^  or  being  Empiricks^ 
incline  to  the  Methods  of  Learning. 

ImitdtiQ    Nature   in    Balneis^  d^   aqniS" 
medicinalil?HS, 

ALSO  in  Preparation  of  Medicines,  I 
find  it  flrange  (efpecially  confidering  how  M- 
7Jeral  Medicines  Have  been  extol  I'd  5  and  that 
they  are  fafer  fjr  the  Outward,  than  Inward 
Parts)  that  no  Man  hath  fought  to  mnke  an 
imitation  hy  An  o'l  IsatitrrdBaths-  and  Me- 
diclnal  Fountains  ;  which  neverthelefs  are 
confefled  to  receive  their  Virtues  from  Mine- 
'fals^  and  not  foonly^  but  difcerned  and  dir 
flinguiOied  from  what  particular  Mineral  they 

VOL,][{;  R  receive 
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receive  Tindure,  as  Sulphur,  Vitriol,  Steel, 
or  the  like:  Which  Nature  if  it  may  be  re- 
duced to  Compofitions  of  Art,  both  the  Va- 
riety of  them  will  be  encreafed,  and  the 
Temper  of  them  will  be  more  commanded. 

Filnm  Medicitiale^  fi'z/e  de  "vicibus  Medi- 
c  in  arum, 

BUT    leaft  I  (hould  be  more  particular, 
than  is  agreeable  either  to  my  Intention,  or 
to  the   Proportion  of  this  Treatife  •,    I  will 
conclude  this  Part  with  the  Note  of  one  De- 
ficiencc  more,  which  feemeth  to  me  of  great- 
eft  Confequencc  •,  which  is,  that  the  Frefcrip' 
lions  in  Ufs  are  too  compendious  to  effed:  any 
notable  and  difficult  Cure.     For  to  my  Un- 
derftanding,  it  is  a  vain  and  flattering  Opinion, 
to  think  any  Medicine  can  be  fo  Sovereign, 
or  fo  Happy,  as  that   the  (imple  Ufe  of  it 
fhould  be  of  Force  fufficient  to  work  any  great 
EfFedl  upon  the  Body    of  Man.     It  were  a 
ftrange  Speech  indeed,  which  fpoken,  or  fpo- 
ken  ofr,  (hould  reclaim  a  Man  from  a  Vice, 
to  which  he  were  by  Nature  fubjed.     It  is 
Order,  Furfuit,  Sequence,  and  Interchange  of 
Application,  which  are  mighty  in  Nature: 
Which  altho*  they  require  more  exadl  Know- 
ledge in  Prefcribing,  and  more  precife  Obedi- 
ence in  Obferving,  yet  are  amply  recompen- 
ced  in  the  Greatnefs  of  EfFeds.     And  altho' 
a  Man  would  think  by  the  daily  Attendance 
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of  Phyficians  upon  the  Sick,  in  Vifiting,  Sit- 
ting by  them,  and  Prefcribing,  that  there 
were  a  fleady  Purfuance  in  the  Cure  ^  yet  let 
a  Man  carefully  look  into  what  they  pre- 
fcribe,  and  adminifter,  and  he  fliall  find  them 
but  Inconftancies,  and  every  Day's  Devifes, 
without  any  fettled  Providence  or  Projeclo 
Now  they  fliould  even  from  the  Beginning, 
after  they  have  made  a  full  and  perfed  Difco- 
very  of  the  Difeafe,  meditate  and  rerolveupoii 
an  orderly  Sequence  of  Cure  5  and  not  with- 
out important  Realons  depart  therefrom.  And 
let  Phyficians  know  for  certain^  That  (for  Ex- 
ample) three  perchance,  or  four  Receipts,  are 
rightly  prefcribed  for  the  Cure  of  fome  great 
Difeafe*,  which  taken  in  due  Order,  and  in 
due  Spaces  of  Time,  perform  the  Cure:  Each 
arid  every  of  which,  if  they  were  taken  by 
themfelves  alone,  or  if  the  Order  were  invert- 
ed, or  the  Intervals  of  Time  not  obferv'd, 
would  be  very  hurtful.  Yet  it  is  not  our 
Meaning,  that  every  fcrupulous  and  fuperfli- 
tious  Method  of  Cure  fhould  be  in  Eileem  as 
the  bed  in  the  World,  (no  more  than  every 
freight  IVay  is  the  Way  to  Heaven:)  But 
that  the  Way  fliould  be  right,  as  well  as 
ftreight  and  difficult.  And  this  Parr,  which 
We  call  F'llitm  Merikhiale,  (an  ordei'ly  Coitrfe 
and  Sequel  in  Phjificky)  we  fet  down  as  defi- 
cient. So  thefe  are  the  Things,  which  in  the 
Kiwwhdge  of  Medicine^  touching  the  Cure  of 
Difeafes,  we  judge  to  be  wanting  •,  fave  that 
R  i  there 
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there  remains  yet  one  1  hing,  which  is  oi 
more  Ufe  than  ail  the  other.  There  h  want- 
ing a  True  and  A8'!ve  'ISatiitdl  Philnfopbj^ 
whereupon  to  build  the  Sch^nce  oi  Medicine, 
But  that  belongs  not  to  this  Treatife. 

De  Frolongationc  Vitct, 

THE  Third  Part  of  Medicine  laid  down 
was,  That  of  Prolongation  of  Lrfe  '^  which  is 
a  Part  new,  ^ndi  deficient  -^  and  is  the  molt 
Noble  of  all.  For  if  any  fuch  Thing  may  be 
found  out.  Medicine  fliall  not  be  converfmt 
only  in  the  FHthinefs  of  Cures ^  nor  fliall  Phy- 
fi«ians  be  honoured  merely  for  l>lecej]ity  fake  ^ 
but  for  a  Gift  to  Mortals,  the  greatefl  cer- 
tainly of  Earthly  ones,  which  it  is  poflible 
for  them,  next  under  God,  to  be  the  Dif- 
penfers  and  Adminiftrators  of.  For  altho'ths 
JForld  to  a  Chriftian  Man,  travelling  to  the 
Land  of  Promife,  be  as  it  were  a  Wilder nefs  ^ 
yet  whilfl  we  are  Journeying  in  this  Wilder- 
^nefs^  that  our  Shooes  and  Vefiments  (which' 
is  as  a  Covering  to  the  Soul)  be  the  lefs  worn 
out,  is  to  be  efteemed  a  Gift  of  the  Divme 
iGoodnefs.  Concerning  this  Point,  becaufe  it 
as  otie  of  the  choiceft,  and  that  we  have  fet  it 
dou^n  amongft  Deficients^  we  will,  after  our 
accuffcomed  Manner,  lay  down  fome  Adver- 
ti&meiits,  Difcoveries,  and  Precepts. 

FIRST, 
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jF  IRS  r.  We  advertife'^  Thnt  of  the  V/r?-^ 
ters  upon  this  Subjed,  there  is  no  one  xh^i 
hath  found  out  anv  Thino;  Great,  not  to  {^v 
Sound,  Indeed  Arijloth  has  put  out  a  very 
fmnll  Commentary  concerning  this,  wherein 
there  is  fome  Acutenefs  •,  bcc;^ufe  he  himfeif 
would  be  AM  Things,  as  his  Manner  is.  B'jt 
the  Moderns  have  wrote fo  dre;dmingly,  and 
fuperftitiouliy  upon  this  Mntier,  th;u  the  Ar- 
gument it  felt,  through  ilieir  Vanit}^  begins 
tu  be  reputed  vain  and  fenfelefg. 

SECOND  Ll\  We  ^i^-fnrfp.  That  the  ve- 
ry Intentions  of  Phyficiaiis  regarding  this: 
Maner,  are  nothing  worth  •-,  and  that  they 
rather  lead. Men's  Thoughts  away  from  the 
Point,  than  dire'l  them  unto  if.  For  the^'i 
difcourfe^  That.  D.atii  confifis  in  a  DediLUv 
lion  of  Heat  and  Moifture  :,  And  therefore 
that  Nuurai  Heat  ihould  be  Comforted  an>l 
Strengthened,  and  Radical  Moifture  cherilh'd.'^^ 
as  if  this  was  a  Matter  to  beetlecteJ  by  Brotiisy 
or  Lettices  and  Mallows,  or  Furmety,  cr 
juburbs,  or  again  with  Spices,  or  geneibus 
Wine,  or  the  Spirit  ot  Wuie,  and  Chyaiil-il 
Oyls:  Ail  which  Things  hurt  rather,  than 
do  good. 

T?IIRDL7\  We  adv^rti^  •,  That  U^n> 
would  leave  off  trifling,  and  nor  be  fo  ealv  :<&' 
to  believe,  that  fo  great  aAVork  as  that  of  Ri-. 

*  R    2  iarJin^ 
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tara'nig  and  Uirnlng  back  the  Conrfi  of  tsature^ 
can  be  ef^tfted  by  a  Morning  Draught,  or  the 
Ufe  of  fome  precious  Receipt -^  no  not  with 
Annm  potahile,  nor  the  Subftances  of  Pearls, 
and  fuch  like  Trifles  ♦,  but  that  they  would 
hold  it  for  a  certain  Truth,  That  the  Prolon- 
gmon  of  L]fe  is  a  mighty  Work,  and  that  con- 
lifts  of  divers  Remedies,  and  of  a  due  Conne^c» 
ion  of  them  one  with  another:  For  a  Man 
muff  not  be  fo  flupid,  as  to  believe,  that  what 
never  yet  was  done,  can  now  be  efFeded,  but 
by  Means  never  yet  attempted, 

FOURTHLT,  \\c  aJverufe,  That  Men 
rightly  obferve  and  diftinguilh  concerning 
thofe  Things  which  may  conduce  to  a  Heahh- 
fid  Lifi,  and  fuch  as  may  contribute  to  a 
Lot2g  Life.  For  there  are  many  Things 
which  lerve  to  exhilerate  the  Spirits,  to 
ffrengtben  the  aQive  Powers  of  Nature,  and 
to  repel  Difeafes  •,  which  yet  fubdudl  from 
the  Sum  of  Life,  and  without  Sicknefs  ac- 
celerate an  aged  Jtrophie*  There  are  other 
Things  alfo,  which  help  to  the  Prorogatiofi 
o^  Life,  and  to  the  Sufpending  the  Atrophie 
of  Old  Age,  but  yet  are  not  ufed  wiihout  Ha- 
zard of  Health.  So  that  they  who  fhall  ufe 
Thing?  for  the  Prolongation  of  Life,  mufl 
likev/ife  provide  againft  fuch  Inconvenien- 
cies,  as  otherwife  upon  their  Ufe  they  may 
be  furpriz'd  with.  And  fo  much  by  way  of 
Adverufe7nent,  or  Adtnonition. 
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A  S  touching  Dj/coverjes  •,  The  Im-^ge  or 
Idea,  which  we  have  conceiv'd  of  this  Mat- 
ter in  our  Mind,  is  This.  Things  are  con- 
ferv'd  and  continue  two  Ways  :  Either  ia 
their  proper  Identity  ^  or,  by  Reparation, 

IN  their  proper  Identity  j  as  a  Fly,  or  an 
Ant  in  Amber  •,  A  Flower,  or  an  Apple,  or 
Wood  in  Confer V at ories  of  Snow  ■,  A  dead 
Corps  amidft  Balfams.  By  Reparation  -^  as 
in  Flame  •,  and  in  Merhanicks.  He  that  goes 
about  the  Work  of  Rrolongation  of  Life^  muft 
put  in  Practice  both  thefe  Kinds,  (feparate 
they  can  do  little)  and  Man's  Body  mud  be 
conferv'd,  as  Inanimate  Bodies  are  conferv'd : 
And  again  as  Flame  is  conferv'd  :  And  laflly 
in  fome  Degree  as  Mechanicks  are  conferv'd. 
There  arc  therefore  three  Intentions  for  the 
Rrolongation  of  Life  :  The  Retardation  of 
Confumption  :  The  Goodnefs  of  the  Repara- 
tion :  And  the  Renovation  of  that  which  be- 
gan  to  de.ay  and  grow  old. 

CONSUMPTIO  X  is  caus'd  by  two  D- 
predations  -^  By  the  Depredation  of  the  Innate 
Spirit :  and  the  Depredation  of  the  A^nbient 
Air,  Ihe  Hindering  of  both  is  twofold  •,  Ei- 
ther when  thofe  Agents  become  Jeis  Predatory  ^ 
or  when  the  Patients  (that  is,  the  Juices  of 
the  Body)  are  rendered  lefs  depredable.  Tht 
Spirit  becomes  iefs  predatory  -,  if  either  it  he 
R  4  (:ondeni\l 
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condensed  m  Suhflance^  as  in  the  Ufe  of  0/^z- 
atesy  and  ISitrons  Remedies^  and  in  Cofitrifta- 
tions  -J  or  be  dmimCo\i  in  Quantity^  as  in  Py- 
th^gOYical  and  Monaftkal  Diets  ,  or  ^^  gentle 
'and  moderate  in  its  Motion^  as  in  Eafe  and 
Tranquillity, 

THE  Amhiejit  Atr  becomes  lefs  predatory^ 
either  if  it  be  lefs  heated  by  the  Beams  of  the 
Sun,  as  in  colder  Countries  ^  in  Caves  •,  in 
Mountains  ^  and  i^  the  Pillars  and  Stations 
of  Jncborites  :  Or  if  it  be  kept  off  from  the 
Body,  as  in  a  denfe  clofe  Skin,  and  in  the 
Plunus  of  Birds,  and  in  the  Ufe  of  Oyl  and 
Unguents  without  Aroraaticks. 

THE  Juices  of  the  Body  are  render'd  hf$ 
depredah.le^  if  they  are  either  render'd  Hard  ^ 
or  Deny  and  Oy]y»  Hard-^  as  by  courfe  Diet  : 
By  a  L?fe  accujlofud  to  Cold  :  By  rolmfi  Exer- 
cffis  :  By  certain  Mineral  Baths.  Dewy  ^  as 
in  the  Ufe  of  fiveet  Things,  and  by  an  Abjli- 
2Jence  {rom  Meats  Salt  ^nd  Acid -^  and  above 
all,  in  fuch  a  Mixture  of  Drink,  as  is  of 
Farts  very  tetmioits  and  fubtile,  and  yet  v;ith- 
out  all  AcrirHQny  and  Tartnefu 


REPARATION    is    perform 'd   by  Ali^ 

tiients  ^    And  Alimentation  is  promoted  fotir 

Ways  :    By  the  ConcoEiion  of  the  Bowels  for 

^he  Extriifwn  of  the  Aliment^  as  in  Conforta- 
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tion  of  the  principal  Eowah  j  r  By  the  Excita* 
tion  of  the  Exterior  Parts  for  ih^  AttraEIioJi  of 
the  Aliment,  as  in  due  Exercrfes  and  Fri ca- 
tions^ and  certnin  Un6fions  and  appropriate 
Baths  j  By  the  Preparation  of  the  Jlirfient  it 
felf,  that  It  may  more  eafily  infinua'te  it  felf, 
and  in  a  manner  anticipate  the  Digeftions 
themfclves,  as  in  the  divers  and  aniticial 
Ways  of  Seafoniiig  Meat,  Mingling  Drinky 
Leaveni7ig  Bread,  and  reducing  the  Virtues  of 
thele  Three  into  One  -^  By  Comforting  the  ve- 
ry lajl  Act  of  A£umlation,  as  in  feafonahle 
^leep,  and  certain  exterior  Applications. 

THE  Renovation  ofthatv/hich  begins  to 
grow  to  Decay,  is  performed  two  Ways  •,  ei- 
ther by  hi te7ie rating  the  Habit  of  the  Body 
il  felf,  as  in  the  Ufe  of  fiippling  or  foftening 
Applications  by  Baths^  Plaifters,  and  Unctions^ 
of  fuch  a  Quality,  as  to  imprefs^  not  to  draw 
out :  Or  by  the  Expurgation  of  the  oldjuice^ 
and  Sitbjiitutipn  of  ti^'tz/  Jrtice,  as  in  feafonahle 
and  repeated  Purging,  Blood-letting,  and  ^f- 
tenuating  Diets,  which  reftore  the  Flower  of 
the  Body.     And  fo  much  for  Difcoveries. 

AS  for  Precepts,  tho'  moH:  of  them  miy 
be  deduc'd  from  the  Difoveries  theinfelves, 
yet  we  think  good  to  rubjciii  Three  of  the 
moft  principal.  Our  Firft"  Precept  js,  Th.u 
Prolongation  of  Life  be  expecled  rather  from 
flated  fet  Diets,  than  from  any  fimiiiar   Re. 
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girnen  of  Food  j  or  even  from  the  Excellen- 
cy of  particular  Medicines.  For  whatfoever 
Things  are  offuch  mighty  Virtue,  as  to  be 
able  to  turn  back  the  Courfe  of  Nature  •,  are 
commonly  too  ftrong,  and  powerful  Altera- 
tivesy  to  be  compounded  together  in  any 
Medicine,  much  lefs  to  be  intermingled  in  fa- 
miliar Food.  It  remains  therefore  that  they 
be  adminiflred  fuccefTively,  and  regularly, 
and  at  fet  appointed  Times  returning  in  cer- 
tain  Courfes. 

OUR  fecond  Vrecept  is.  That  Frolonga- 
tion  of  Life  be  expeQed  rather  from  an  Ope- 
rating upon  the  Spirits,  and  from  a  Suppling, 
or  Inteneration  of  the  Parts,  than  from  the 
Methods  of  Alimentation.  For  feeing  the 
Body  of  Man,  and  the  Frame  thereof  (fetting 
afide  outward  Accidents')  fuifers  from  three 
Things  •,  namely,  the  Spirits  ;  the  Parts  •,  and 
Aliments  ,  the  Way  of  Prolongation  of  Life 
by  the  Means  of  Alimentation  is  long  and  te- 
dious, and  through  many  Windings  and  Cir- 
cuits •,  but  the  Ways  by  Operating  upon  the 
Spirits,  and  upon  the  Pares,  are  much  morjs 
compendious,  and  fooner  bring  us  to  the  defi- 
red  End  -^  for  this  Realon  that  the  Spirits  arc 
fuddenly  afFeded,  both  from  Vapours  and 
Fallions,  which  have  a  ftrange  Power  over 
them  ^  and  the  Parts  no  lefs,  by  Baths,  or 
Unguents,  or  Plaiflers,  which  in  like  manner 
make  fudJen  Impreflions. 

OUR 
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OUR  Third  Prc:cept  is.  That  Suppling  or 
Intenerating  of  the  Parts  outwardly,  fhould 
be  perform'd  by  Applications  Confubftantial^ 
Penetrating^  and  Shutting  up.  For  Confub- 
Jianiials  are  welcomely  received,  and  kindly 
cmbrac'd  by  the  Parrs,  and  do  properly  Inte- 
nerate  and  Supple»  Applications  Penetrating^ 
both  as  Vehicles,  convey  with  more  Eafe,  and 
fink  deeper  the  Virtue  of  the  Supplers^  and 
do  themfelvcs  alfo  fomewhat  expand  the 
Parts.  Ihmg?,  that  jhat  up,  keep  in  the  Vir- 
tue of  both,  and  for  a  Time  fix  it,  and  check 
Perfpiration,  which  is  a  Thing  oppofite  to  In- 
teneration  or  Suppling,  becaule  it  fends  forth 
Moidare.  Therefore  by  thefc  Three  (but 
rather  difpofed  in  Order,  and  fucceeding,  than 
mix'd  together)  the  Matter  is  effecled.  In 
the  mean  Time  we  note  here,  That  the  In- 
tention of  outward  Suppling  is  not  to  nourifh 
the  Parts,  but  only  to  render  them  more  ca- 
pable of  Nourifhment.  For  whatever  is  more 
dry,  is  lefs  a(^ive  to  afiimilate.  And  thus 
much  of  the  Prolongation  q{  Life,  which  is  a 
Third  Part  newly  ailigned  to  MeJicine, 

COME  we  now  to  Cofmetick,  which  hath 
parts  Civil,  and  Parts  Effeminate.  For  Clean- 
iinefs,  and  an  honeft  Ornament  of  Body  was 
ever  efleemed  to  proceed  from  a  certain  Mo- 
defty  of  Behaviour,  and  from  a  Reverence, 
m  the  firft  Place,  to  God,  whofe  Creatures 

we 
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we  are*,  next  to  Society,  wherein  we  Jive  , 
and  laftly  to  our  felves,  whotii  we  ought  to 
reverence  as  much,  nay  more  than  others. 
But  that  adulterate  Decoration  by  Painting 
and  Colouring,  is  well  worthy  of  the  Deti- 
ciences  which  always  attend  it  ^  being  nei- 
ther ingenious  enough  to  deceive,  nor  hand- 
fome  to  pleafe,  nor  fate  and  wholefome  to 
ufe.  And  I  wonder  that  this  corrupt  Cu- 
ftom  of  Painting  hath  fo  long  efcaped  Pe- 
nal Laws,  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
State  ^  which  yet  have  been  very  fevere 
againft  Excefs  of  Apparel,  and  the  effemi-. 
iiate  Trimming  of  Hair.  We  read  indeed 
of  Jezabel,  that  fhe  painted  her  Face, 
2  Kings  ix.  But  of  E/Ih<^r  and  JuJkb,  no 
fuch  Matter  is  reported, 

•  LET  us  proceed  to  Athletkk  •,  This 
we  underftand  in  a  Senfe  fornevvhat  lar- 
ger than  it  is  ufuaily  taken  in.  For  to 
this  wc  refer  any  Point  of  Ability^  where- 
iinto  the  Body  of  Man  may  be  brought*, 
v^hether  it  be  of  J8iviry,  or  of  Patience. 
Whereof  JBivity  hath  two  Parts,  Strength 
and  Swifinefs  :  And  Patience  like  wife  hsUh 
two  Parts ,  either  Sufferance  of  l^atural 
Wants  •,  or  Indiirance  of  Pain^  or  Tor- 
ment.  Of  all  which  Things  we  fee  many 
Times  notable  Inftances  in  the  Pradice  of 
Tumblers  and  Rope-Dancers  •,    in  the  hard 

Fare 
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Fare  of  fome  Savages,  in  the  amazing 
Strength  of  Maniacks  •,  and  in  the  Con- 
flancy  of  many  in  the  midfl  of  exquifite 
Tonnents.  Nay,  if  there  be  any  other  Fa- 
culty to  be  found,  which  falls  not  within 
the  former  Partition,  (fuch  as  is  many 
Times  feen  in  Divers^  who  are  able  to 
contain  Refpiration  to  a  Wonder)  we  would 
have  it  referred  to  this  Art.  And  that 
fuch  Things  may  fometimes  be  done,  is 
nioft  manifefl:  -^  But  the  Philofcphy,  and  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  of  them,  is  com- 
monly negleded  •,  for  this  Reafon  we  con- 
ve,  becaufe  Men  are  perfuaded  that  fuch 
.  .(leries  and  Commands  over  Nature,  are 
obtained  only,  either  by  a  peculiar  Aptnefs 
of  fome  Men,  (which  falls  not  under  Rule) 
cr  from  a  long  Cuftom,  continued  even 
irom  Childhood,  which  ufes  to  be  com- 
nrfitided  rather  than  taught.  Which  tho' 
it  be  not  altogether  true-,  yet  to  what 
purpofe  (hould  we  note  any  Deficiences  in 
thefe  Matters }  For  the  Olympick  Games 
are  down  long  fince :  And  a  Mediocrity 
in  thefe  Things  is  enough  for  Ufe :  As 
for  Excellency  in  them,  it  ferves  for  the 
nioft  part   but  for   mercenary  Oftentation. 

FOU  Arts  Voluptuary^  the  chief  Defici- 
ency in  .them  is  of  Laws  to  reprefs  them. 
For  ^    it   bath    been    well    obferv'd,    that 

while 
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while  States  are  rifing  and  in  their  Growth^ 
Arts  Military  fiouriih  -^  when  they  are  in 
the  Height,  Arts  Liberal  -^  and  when  they 
are  in  their  Declenfion,  Arts  Voluptuary  : 
So  I  doubt  this  Age  of  the  World  is  fome- 
what  upon  the  Defcent  of  the  Wheel,  and 
inclines  to  Arts  Voluptuary :  Wherefore 
let  us  pafs  them  over.  And  thus  much 
of  the  Knowledge  which  concerns  Man^s 
Bodj^  which  is  but  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Mind. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     XXI. 
Of   MEMO  Kr. 


De  Augntentis  Scientiarum. 

Lib.  5.  Cap.  5. 


S^v^ 

E  will  divide  the  Art  of  Re- 
taining,  or  of  the  Cttftody  of 
Knowledge,  into  two  Dodrines ; 
That  is,  the  Dodlrine  touching 
the  Helps  of  Memory  j  and  the 
Doflrine  touching  the  Memory  it  felf.  A 
Help  to  Memory  is  Writing  no  doubt  :  And 
it  mufi:  by  all  Means  be  noted.  That  Me» 
v:ory,  without  this  Support,  would  be  too 
weak  for  more  prolix  and  accurate  Mat- 
ters. Therefore  there  can  hardly  be  a 
Thing  more  ufeful  to  Memory,  than  a 
fubft^ntial  and  learned  Digefi  of  Common 
Places,  Yet  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  the  re- 
ferring thofe  Things  we  read  or  learn,  in- 
to 
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to  Comjnon  Places^  is  reckon'd  by  fome  as  a 
Prejudice  to  Learning,  as  retarding  the  Courfe 
of  Learning,  and  incou raging  the  Memory  in 
Idlenefs.  Nevertheiefs,  beeaufe  it  is  but  a 
counterfeit  Bulinefs,  to  be  pregnant  and  for- 
ward in  Learning,  unlefs  you  are  withal  fo- 
lid,  and  every  way  furnifli'd  j,  I  hold  the 
Diligence  and  Pains  ih  colle^ling  Common  Pla* 
ces,  to  be  a  Matter  of  very  great  Ufe  and 
Certainty  in  Studying  •,  as  that  which  fur- 
nilhcs  Plenty  to  hivention  ^  and  contrads  the, 
Eye  of  the  judgment  to  a  Point.  Neverthe- 
lefs  it  is  tme,  that  of  the  Methods  and  Syn- 
tagins  of  Cdtnmoh  Places^  that  I  have  chanc'd 
to  fee  hitherto,  there  is  none  of  any  Worth  • 
for  that  in  their  Titles,  they  carry  the  Face 
of  a  School  rather,  than  of  a  World  •,  mak- 
ing Vulgar  and  Pedantical  Divifio'ns,  and  not 
fuch  as  aiiy  way  penetrate  the  Marrow  anc! 
pith  of  Things. 

AS  iox  Memory  it  felf^  That  feems  to  have 
been  inquired  into  loofely  and  weakly  enough 
hitherto.  An  Art  indeed  there  is  extant  of 
it :  But  \ve  are  certain,  that  there  may  be  had 
both  better  Precepts  for  the  confirming,  and 
encreafing  Memory^  than  that  i\rt  compre- 
hends •,  and  that  a  better  Pradice  of  that  ve- 
ry An  may  be  contrived,  than  that  which  is 
receiv'd.  Tet  1  make  no  doubt,  but  that  (if 
a  Man  has  a  Mind  to  abufe  this  Art  to  Often- 
tation)  fome  Wonderful  and  Prodigious  Mat- 
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ters  may  be  perfonnM  by  it :  Neverthelefs, 
for  TJfe  (as  it  is  managed)  it  is  a  barren 
Thing.  However,  in  the  mean  Time,  I  do 
not  tax  It  with  deflroying,  and  over-charging 
the  Natural  Memorjf,  (which  is  commonly  ob- 
jeded  -^)  but  that  it  is  not  dextroufly  applied, 
to  lend  Afliftance  to  Memory ^  in  Bufiners,and 
ferious  AfFairSi  And  this  we  have  learn'd  (it 
may  be  from  our  Civil  Courfe  of  Life)  not  to 
value  Things  that  make  Oftentation  of  Arr, 
and  are  of  no  Ufe.  For  to  repeat  inftantiy 
a  vaft  Number  of  Names,  or  Words,  upon 
once  hearing,  in  the  fame  Order  they  were 
delivered  •,  or  to  pour  forth  abundance  of 
Verfes  upon  any  Argument  extempore  •,  or  to 
touch  every  Thing  that  occurs,  with  fome 
Satyrical  Sbnile  -,  or  to  turn  all  Things  feri- 
ous  intoa  Jefl^  or  to  elude  any  Thing  by  a 
Contradidion  or  Cavil  -^  and  the  like  ,  (where* 
of  in  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind  there  is  a 
great  Store  ,  and  which  by  Wit  and  Pradice 
may  be  carried  even  to  a  Miracle^)  All  ihefe 
Things,  and  fuch-like,  we  make  no  more 
Account  of,  than  of  the  Agilities  and  Tricks 
of  Rope-Dancers,  Tumblers,  and  Jugglers; 
For  they  are  in  a  manner  the  fame  Things 
feeing  Thefe  abufe  the  Powers  of  the  Body^ 
and  Thofethe  Powers  of  the  Mind  ^  and  per- 
chance they  may  have  fomewhat  of  Sirange- 
nefs  in  them,  but  htile  or  rto  Worths 

VOL.  ir.  S  AS 
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A  S  for  the  Art  of  Memory^  That  is  built 
bnt    upon   two    Intentions  ^    Pre^wtmi,    and 
Emblem :    We  call   Prenotion   a.  certain   Ab- 
fcilTion  of  indefinite  Inveftigation.     For  when 
a  Man   endeavours  to  rec;^li  any  Thing   to 
Memory  ^    if  he  has  no  t'renotion,  or   Pre- 
ception  of  that  he  fecks  *,  he  feeks  indeed,  and 
takes  Abundance  of  Pains,  and  runs  up  and 
down  this  way  and  that  way,  as  in  a  Maze 
of  Intinit}'.     But  if  he  has  any  certain  Preno- 
tion '^  immediately  the  Infinity  is  cut  off,  and 
the  Memory   beats  nearer  Home  •,    like  the 
Hunting  of  a  Fallow-Deer  within  a    Park. 
Therefore  'tis  evident  that  Method  helps  Me- 
mory.     For  there  is  a  fecret  Frsnotion,  that 
the  Thing  fought  muft    have    a  Congruity 
with  Method.     So  Veries  are  eafilier  got  by 
Heart   than  Profe,     For  if  a  Man  flicks  at  a 
Word,  Prenotion   fuggefts,    that   it  muft   be 
fuch  a  Word  as  will  ftand  in  theVerfe.   And 
this  Prenotion  is  the  hrft  Part   of  Artificial 
Memory,     For  in  Memory  Artificial  we  have 
Places   digefted    and   provided  before-hand  : 
Images  we  make  extempore^  according  to  the 
prefent  Occafion  :  But  there  is  a  fecret  Preno- 
tion^ that  the  Image  muft  be  fuch,  as  hath 
fome  Refemblance  with  the  Place  ,   this  be- 
ing the  Thing  that  twitches  the  Memory,  and 
in  fome  fort  makes  way  for  it  to  the  Thing 
we  are  in  Chace  of. 

-^KBLEM 
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EMBLEM  reduces  Conceits  Intelledual 
to  Images  Senlible  :  Thefe  ftrike  the  Memory 
more  forcibly,  and  are  more  eaiily  imprint- 
ed there,  than  Things  Intellodual.  So  we  fee 
that  even  the  Memory  of  Brutes  is  ftirr'd  up 
by  a  Senfible  Objed,  but  not  by  an  Inteliectu- 
al.  Therefore  you  will  more  cafiiy  retain 
the  Image  of  a  Huntfman  purfuing  a  Hare  5 
or  of  an  Apothecary  fetting  in  Order  his  Box- 
es •,  or  of  a  Pedant  making  a  Speech  ,  or  of  a 
Boy  reciting  Verfes  by  Heart ,  or  of  a  Droll 
Ading  upon  a  Stage ,  than  the  naked  No- 
tions of  Invention,  Difpofition,  Elocution, 
Memory,  Adion.  There  are  other  Things 
alfo  pertaining  to  the  Help  oi Memory^  (^as  we 
faid  juft  now  -,)  but  the  Art  now  in  U(e  con- 
lifts  of  the  two  Things  now  premifed.  And 
to  purfue  the  particular  Defeds  of  Arts,  would 
be  to  depart  from  our  propofed  Method; 
Wherefore  let  thus  much  fuffice  for  the  Art 
of  Retaining^  or  of  CuJIoJ/, 


CHAi^. 
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CHAP.     XXIh 


Of  RHETORIC  K. 


De  Aitgnwntis  Scientiarum, 

Lib.  6.  Cap.  ^. 


H  ETC  RICK,  or  Omofy, 
is  a  Science  both  excellent  in 
it  feif,,  and  by  Writers  ex- 
cellently well  improv'd.  Yet 
Eloquence,  if  a  Man  confi- 
der  the  Thing  trnly,  is, 
without  doubt,  inferior  to  Wifdom.  For  we 
fee  how  much  This  diftances  That,  in  thofe 
Words  of  God  -to  Mofes,  when  he  refufed 
the  Charge  affigned  him,  for  Want  of  Elocu- 
tion ^  There  is  Jaron^  He  jhall  he  to  thee  in» 
p^aJ  of  a  Month '^  a?jd  Thou  fJjalt  be  to  him 
infiead  of  God,  Yet  in  Profit,  and  popular 
Efteem,  Wifdom  gives  Place  to  Eloquence. 
For  fo  Solofnon  •,  The  Wife  in  Heart  fiall  he 
called  prudent :   hut  the  bweetnefs  of  the  Lips 

jhall 
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jh all  -find greater  Things,  Prov.  xvi.  2T.  Sig- 
nifying not  obfcurely,  that  Profonndnci's  of 
Wifdom  will.  heJp  a  Mm  to  a  Name,  or  Ad- 
miration ^  but  that  it  is  Eloquence,  that  pre- 
vails moft  in  Bufinefs,  and'  in  common  Life. 
And  as  to  the  labouring  of  this  Art ;,  the  E- 
mulation  oi  Jriflotle  with  the  Rhetoricims  of 
his  Time  •,  and  the  earned  and  vehement  Di- 
ligence of  OV^rc,  endeavouring  with  all  Might 
to  ennoble  it,  joyned  with  long  Experience, 
hath  made  them  in  their  Books  about  this 
Art,  exceed  themfelves.  Again,  thofe  mod 
excellent  Examples  of  Eloquence,  in  the  Ora- 
tions of  Demoflhefies  and  Cicero^  added  to  the 
Acutenefs  of  the  Precepts,  have  doubled  the 
Progreffion  in  this  Art.  And  therefore  the 
Deficiences  which  we  find  in  this  Art^  will  ra- 
ther be  in  fome  Colledions,  which  may  as 
Hand  Maids  attend  the  Art,  than  in  the  Rules, 
or  Ufe  ol  the  Art  it  felf. 

NOTWITHSTANDING,  toflirthe 
Earth  a  little  about  the  Roots  of  this  Science, 
as  our  Fadiion  is  •,  furely  Rbetorick  is  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  hnaghunion^  as  L-gick  is  to  the 
UnJerJi  a  tiding.  And  the  Ojjinr  and  Duty  of 
Rbetorick  (if  a  Man  enter  any  Thing  deep 
into  the  Muter)  is  no  other,  than  to  apply  and 
com7n::nd  the  DiHates  oj  R-afin  to  the  bnagi- 
nation^  for  the  better  moving  of  the  Appetite 
and  IV ill.  For  we  fee  Retifon  is  attack'd  and 
'.■illurbM  in  her  Adminilhation  by  three 
S  J  *  Means  ^ 
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Me  I'^s  ^    Either   by    the  Illaqueation  of  So- 
pbifms,  which  pertains  to  Logic k  ♦,    or  by  the 
BezvHchery  of  Words^  which  pertains  to  Rh$- 
tor'ick  ♦,   or  by  the  Violence  of  FaffionSy  which 
pertains  to  Morality.    For  as  in  Negotiation 
with  others,  a  Man  ufcs  to  be  overcome  and 
prevailed  upon,  either  by  Cunning,  or  by  /?«- 
fortunity,  or  by   Vehernency  ^    fo  alfo  in  that 
Inward  Negotiation,  which  we  exercife  with 
our  felves,  we  are  either  undermined  by  the 
Fallacies  of  Arguments  ♦,   or  follicited  and  dif- 
quieted  by  the  Affiduity  of  hnprefpons  and  Ob- 
verfations  •,  or  (haken  and  tranfported  by  the 
Jffhih  of  Pajffions,     Neither  is  the  Nature  of 
Man  fo  unfortunate,  as  that  thofe  Powers  and 
Arts  fhould  have  Force  to  dethrone  Reafon, 
and  not  to  ftrengthen  and  eflablifli  it :    Nay, 
much  more  do  they  conduce  to  this  EfFefi-, 
than  to  the  contrary.     For  the  End  of  Logic k 
is,  to  teach  a  Form  of  Arguments,  to  fecure 
Peafon,  and  not  to  entrap  it»     Likewife  the 
"End  of  Morality  is  to  corapofethe  AfFedions  in 
fuch  manner,  that  they  may  fight  for  Reafon, 
and  not  invade  it,      Laftly,  the  End  q{  Rhetor 
rick  is    to    fiii  the  Imagination  with  Objeds 
and  Idea*s,  to  fecond  Reafon,  not  to  opprefs 
ir.     For  the  Abufes  of  an  Art  come  in  bat.^Ar 
pbliquoy   for  Caution,  not  for  Ufe. 

AND  therefore  it  was  great  Injuftice  in 
pUto  (t'^io*  fpringing  out  of  a  jufl  Hatred  to 
||ie  Rhet/jrlciam  of  his  Time)  to  place  Rhe^ 

torkk 
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torick  araongft  the  Arts  Voluptuary  :  Refeoi- 
bling  it  to  Cookery,  which  did  fpoil  whol- 
forac  Meats,  and  render  unwholfome  plei- 
fant  by  Variety  of  Sauces.  For  we  fee  that 
Speech  is  much  more  converfant  in  adorning 
that  which  is  Gjod,  than  in  colouring  that 
which  is  Evil :  For  there  is  no  Man  but 
Speaks  more  honeftly,  than  he  either  Thinks 
or  Ads  :  And  it  was  excellently  noted  by 
ThitcydiJes  in  Cleon^  That  bccaufe  he  ufed  to 
hold  on  the  bad  Side  in  Caufes  of  State  ^ 
therefore  he  was  ever  inveighing  againft  Elo- 
quence, and  good  Speech  ^  as  knowing  full 
well  that  no  Man  can  fpeak  fair  of  Courfes 
fordid  and  bafe  •,  but  can  of  honefl  ones,  with 
the  greateft  Eafe.  And  therefore  as  Plato  faid 
elegantly  :  That  Virtue,  ^f  fi^  could  he  feen^ 
would  mo'ue  great  Love  a7ij  AffeHion  :  So  fec- 
ing  file  cannot  be  (hewed  to  the  Senfe^  by  cor» 
poral  Shape,  the  next  Degree  is,  to  (liew  Her 
to  hnagination  in  lively  Reprefentation  :  For 
to  fhew  her  to  Reafon,  only  in  Subtilty  of 
Argument,  was  a  Thing  ever  derided  in  Chy- 
j^ppus^  and  many  of  the  Stoicks,  who  thovi^ht 
to  obtrude  Virtue  upon  Men  by  (harp  Di'pu- 
tuions  and  ConciuhoDS,  which  have  no  Sym- 
pathy with  the  Imagination  and  Will  of 
Man. 

AGAIN-,  if  the   Affcdions  in  ihemfclves 
were  pliant  and  obedient  to  Reafon  ^    it  were 
true,  there  would  be  no  great  \Jk  ut  Ferfua- 
4  tions 
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(ions  and  Infinuations,  to  procure  Accefs  to 
the  Mind  •,  but  'twould  be  (ufficient  if  Things 
were, nakedly  and  fimply  propofed  and  pro- 
ved :  But  on  the  contrary,  the  AfFedionj 
make  fuch  Mutinies  and  Seditions  (according 
to  that, 

Video  meliora  prohoq-^ 
Deteriora  fiquor/j • 

THAT  Reafon  would  be  entirely  led 
away  into  Servitude  and  Captivity,  if  the 
Perfuafions  of  Eloquence  did  not  win  the  Ima- 
gination from  taking  Part  wiih  the  AfFe6iions, 
and  contra£l  a  Confederacy  between  Reafon 
aiid  Imagination,  againft  the  Affedions.  For 
it  muft  be  noted,  That  the  AfFedions  of  them- 
feives  are  ever  carried  to  Good  Apparent,  and 
in  this  Refped,  have  fomewhat  in  common 
-with  Reafon  :  But  herein  they  differ-,  That 
the  AffetUons  behcU  chiefy  Good  Prefent  -^ 
But  Reafon  looking  forward,  beholds  aljo  that 
which  is  Future^  and  Good  in  the  main.  And 
tiiereforc,  as  Tilings  prefent  more  forcibly 
fill  the  Imagination,  Reafon  commonly  yields, 
and  is  vanquilliM.  But  wl^^en  cnce  Eloquence 
and  Perfualion  hath  made  Things  Future^  and 
Remote^  appear  as  adually  prefent^  then  up- 
on the  Revolt  of  the  Imagination  to  the  fide 
pf  Reafon,  Reafon  prevails. 


WE 
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W  E  conclude  therefore.  That  Rhetorkk 
can  be  no  more  charged,  with  the  Colouring 
of  the  worfe  Part,  than  Loglck  with  Sophi- 
ftry,  or  Morality  with  Vice.  ^  For  who  doos 
not  know  that  the  Dodrincs  of  Contraries  are 
the  f^ me,  tho' the  Ufe  be  oppofite  ?  Again, 
Logic k  differs  from  Rhetoric k,  not  only  in 
this,  that  the  One  (as  is  commonly  faid;  is 
like  the  Fiji  ♦,  the  Other  like  the  Paim  ,)  the 
One,  that  is,  handles  Things  clofely  ^  the 
Other  at  large  ^,)  but  much  more  in  this. 
That  Logick  confiders  Reafon  in  its  Natural 
Truth  •,  Rhetorick,  as  it  is  planted  in  popular 
Opinions  and  Manners.  And  therefore  Jri- 
ftotle  doth  wifely  place  Rhetoric k  between 
Logick  on  the  one  Side,  and  Moral  or  Civil 
Knowledge  on  the  other,  as  participating  of 
both.  For  the  Proofs  and  Demunflrations  of 
Logick^  are  tow.?rd  all  Men  indifferent  and 
the  fame  :  But  the  Proofs  and  Perfuafions  of 
Rhetorick^  ought  to  vary  according  to  the 
Auditors  -^  that  a  Man  like  a  Mufician,  ac- 
commodating himfelf  to  different  Ears,  may 
become 

Orpheus  in  Silvis,  inter  Belphinas  Arion. 

WHICH  Kind  of  Application,  and  Va- 
riance of  Speech,  (if  a  Man  defire  the  Pcr- 
fedion  and  Height  of  it)  ought  to  be  fo  fir 
extended,  that  if  a  Man   were  to  Ipeak  the 

the 
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fame  Thing  to  feveral  Perfons,  he  fhould 
fpeak  to  tbem  all  refpedively  and  feveral 
Ways.  Though  this  Politique  Part  of  Elo- 
quence h^  private  Speech^  it  is  eafy  for  the 
grei.wit  Orator|.  to  want  •  whilft  by  obfer- 
ving  their  well  graced  Forms  of  Speech,  they 
iofe  that  Volubility  of  Application,  and  Cha* 
raders  of  Difcourfe,  which  in  Difcretion  they 
fhould  ufe  towards  particular  Perfons.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  not  be  amifs  to  recommend 
this,  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  to  better  In- 
quiry, and  to  call  it.  The  TVifdom  of  private 
Speech  •,  and  to  refer  it  to  Deficients  :  A 
Thing  furely,  which  the  more  ferioufly  a 
Man  fliall  think  on,  the  more  highly  he 
lliall  value.  And  whether  this  ihould  be 
placed  Here,  or  in  that  Part  which  concern- 
ct,h  Policy,  is  a  Matter  of  no  great  Confe- 
«]uence. 

'.  ,i^J»J.D  now  let  usdefcend  to  the  Deficient 
ces.  of  this  Art,  which  (as  I  faid)  are  of  fuch 
a. Nature,  that  they  may  be  efteeraed  rather 
as  Appendages,  than  Portions  of  the  Art  it 
ieif-,  and  pertnin  all  to  the  Proniptuarji  Part, 
for  the  Furniture  of  Speech,  and  Readinefs  of 
Invention, 


Colores 
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Colores     boni    &    fJiali^    fimplkis    &* 
comparati. 

FIRST   then,  I  do  not  find  anyone  that 
has  well  purfued,  or  fupplied   the  Wifdom 
and  Diligence  too  of  Arijiotle,     He  began  to 
make  a  Colledion  of  the  popular  Signs,  or  Co- 
lours of  Good  and  Evil,  both  Simple  and  Com- 
parative,  which  are  as  the  Sophifms  of  Rhe- 
torick,  (as  I  touched  before.)     They  are  of 
excellent  Ufe,  efpecially  as  to  Bufinefs,  and 
the  Wifdom  oi private  Speech,     But  the  La- 
bour of  y^r//?e?r/^  concerning  thefe  Colours  is 
three  Ways  deficient ,   Fir  ft.  That  he  recites 
but  few  of  many  :     Secondly,  That  their 
Blenches  are  not  annexed  ;   Thirdly,  That  he 
feeiTis  to  have  conceiv'd  but  a  Part  of  the  Ufe 
of  them  :    For  their  Ufe  is  not  mgre  in  Pro- 
bation, than  in  AfFeding  and  Moving.    For 
many  Forms  of  Speech,  which  are  equal  iu 
Signification,  are  yet   different  in  Imprejjion. 
For  that  which  is  (harp,  pierces  far  more  ef- 
fedually,  than  that  which  is  blunt,  though 
the  Strength  of  the  PercufTion  be  the  fame. 
For  there  is  no  Man,  but  will  be  more  rai- 
fed,  by  hearing  it  faid.  Tour  Enemies  will  trt- 
vmph  ftrangcly  at  this  , 

Hoc  Ithacus  velit,  &  magno  tnercentuf  Atrida  ; 

That! 
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Than  by  hearing  it  barely  faid  ,  This 
will  prejudice  your  Affairs,  Wherefore  thefe 
jbarp-edged,  and  quick-pointed  Speeches^  are 
by  no  means  to  be* neglected.  And  fince  we 
report  this  Part  as  deficient,  we  will,  after 
our  Cuftom,  fupport  it  with  Examples  -,  for 
Precepts  will  not  fufficiently  iliuftrate  the 
Matter. 


Examples  of  the  Colours  of  Good 
and  Evil^  both  Simple  and  Com- 
farative. 

The   C  O  L  O  U  R. 

1.  *'  WHAT  Men  Praife  and  Celebrate, 
"  IS  Good  ^  what  they  Difpraife  and  Repre- 
"  hend,   is  Evil, 

The  ELENCH,  or  REPREHENSION. 

THIS  Colour  deceives  four  Ways  •,  viz. 
Either  through  Ignorance  ^  or  through  ff'^ant 
of  Integrity  *,  or  through  partial  RefpeBs^ 
and  Fadions  ^  or  through  the  natural  Difpo* 

fitions 
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Jhions  of  thofe  that  Praife  and  Dijpraifi,  Firft, 
lihrough  Ignorance ;  For  what  fignifies  the 
Judgment  of  the  Rabble  in  diftinguiftiing  and 
determining  Good  and  EviJ  >  Phocion  dif- 
cern*d  better,  who,  when  the  People  applaud- 
ed him  more  than  ordinary,  nflced.  Whether 
he  had  done  any  Thing  amifs  ^  Secondly, 
Through  Want  of  Integrity^  For  thofe  that 
Vraife  and  Difpraifey  commonly  carry  on  their 
own  Defigns,  and  don't  fpeak  what  they 
think. 

Laudat  venales  qui  viilt  extrudere  merces. 
Hon  Lib.  2.  Epift,  2. 

S  O  again  f,  It  is  naughty  it  is  nau^ht^ 
(fays  the  Buyer  y)  but  when  he  is  gcne^^  he 
vaimteth.  Prov,  xx.  Thirdly,  Out  of  P^?r- 
tiality  ?indi  Fa^ion-^  For  every  one  knows 
that  Men  ufe  to  extoll  with  immoderate 
Praife,  thofe  that  are  on  their  own  Side  ^  and 
TO  deprefs  thofe  of  the  adverfe  Party  below 
their  Defert :  Laftly,  Through  fjatiiral  Tem- 
per and  Inclination  -^  For  fome  Men  are  by 
Nature  framed  and  moulded  for  fervile 
Fawning  and  Flattery  j  whilft  others,  on  the 
contrary,  are  ftifF,  caprious  and  raorofe  ,  and 
when  thefe  Commend  or  Inveigh,  they  do 
but  comply  with  their  own  Humours,  not 
troubling  their  Heads  ovetcmuch  about  the 
Truthof  the  Bufinefs. 


The 
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The    C  O  L  O  U  R. 

2.  "  That  which  draws  Commendation 
^'  even  from  Enemies,  is  a  great  Good  ^  But 
"  that  which  is  reprehended  even  by  Friends^ 
"  is  a  great  Evil. 

THIS  Colour  feems  to  ftand  upon  this 
Foundation,  That  it  may  well  be  believed^ 
that  the  Force  of  Truth  extorts  from  us 
whatfoever  we  fpeak  againft  bur  Wills,  and 
contrary  to  the  Bent  and  Inclination  ojf  our 
Minds. 

The  REPREHENSION. 

THIS  C^/^i/r  deceives  through  the  Snb- 
tilty,  as  well  of  Enemies  as  Friends.  For  the 
Praifes  oi  Enemies  are  not  always  agairift  their 
Wills,  nor  as  forc'd  by  Truth,  but  they  chufe 
to  bellow  them  in  fuch  Cafes  where  they  may 
create  Envy  or  Danger  to  their  Adverfaries. 
Therefore  the  Grecians  had  a  fuperftitious 
Fancy,  That  if  a  Man  were  commended  by 
another  out  of  Spight,  and  with  a  mifchie- 
vous  Defign,  He  iitroitld  have  a  Pufi  rife  upon 
his  l^ofe.  Again  it  deceives,  becaufe  Enemies 
fometimes  beftow  Praifes,  like  Preambles  as 
it  were,  that  they  may  the  more  freely  and 
malicioufly  calumniate  afterwards.  On  the 
other  fide,  this  Colour  deceives  alfo,  from  the 

Craft 
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Craft  of  Friends,  For  even  they  fometimes 
will  take  Notice  of  the  Faults  of  Friends^ 
and  fpeak  freely  of  them  -y  but  they  chufe 
fuch  as  may  do  them  little  hurt,  as  if  for  ail 
the  reft  they  were  the  beft  Men  in  the  World. 
Agun  it  deceives,  becaufe  Friends  alfo  ufe 
their  Reprehenlions  (as  we  faid  Enemies  do 
their  Commendations)  as  certain  little  Prefa- 
ces, that  they  m;iy  expatiate  more  largely  in 
their  Praifes  foon  after. 

The    C  O  L  O  U  R. 

5.  "  THAT    whofe  Privation  is  Good, 
*'  is  an  Evil  j  That  whofe  Privation  is  Evil, 

*'  is  a  Good. 

The  REPREHENSION. 

T  FJ I S  Colour  deceives  two  Ways  •,  Either 
by  Reafon  of  the  Cor/^par}fo?ioi  Good  and  Evil:^ 
Or  by  Reafon  of  the  Sticceffioti  of  Good  to  Evil^ 
or  of  Evil  to  Good.  By  Reafon  of  Compart- 
fon  •,  If  it  were  Good  for  Mankind  to  be  de* 
prived  o{  the  Eating  of  Acorns,  it  follows  not 
that  fuch  Food  was  Evil^  but  that  Maft  was 
Good,  Corn  Better.  Neither  if  it  were  Evil^ 
for  the  People  of  Sicily  to  be  deprived  of  Dio^ 
nyfiits  the  Eider  ;,  doth  it  follow  that  the  fame 
I)?>/2>y?z/j  was  a  Gd?^^ Prince,  but  that  he  was 
iefs  tvil  than  Diofjj/ius  the  Younger.  So  in 
tlie  Tale  ot  ^fop,    when    the  Old  fainting 

Man 
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Man  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  caft  down  his 
Burthen^  and  called  for  Death  ^,  and  when 
Death  came  to  know  his  Will  with  him,  faid^ 
It  was  for  nothings  but  to  help  him  up  with 
his  Burthen  :  It  doth  not  follow,  that  becaufe 
'Death,  which  was  the  Privation  of  the  Bur- 
then^ was  /7/,  therefore  the  Burthen  was  Goo  J, 
By  Slice ejion '^  For  the  Privation  of  a  Good 
does  not  always  give  Place  to  an  Evil,  but 
fometimes  to  a  greater  GooJ-^  as  when  the 
Flower  or  EloHbm  falls,  the  Fruit  fucceeds* 
Nor  does  the  Privation  of  an  Evil  always 
give  Place  to  a  Good,  but  fometimes  to  a 
j^r eater  Evil  For  Clodms,  tho'  an  Enemy,  ^ 
being  flain,  Milo  at  the  fame  Time  loft  a  fair 
Harveft  of  Glorv. 

The    COLOUR. 

4. "  THAT  which  is  near  to  Good,  is  Good-^ 
"  That  which  is  at  a  Diftance  from  Good,  is 
«  Evil. 

SUCH  is  the  Natute  of  Things,  that 
Things  contrary  and  diftant  in  Nature  and 
Quality,  are  aifo  fevered  and  disjoined  in 
Place  •,  and  Things  like  and  conlenting  in 
Quality,  are  placed,  and  as  it  were,  quartered 
together:  For  partly,  in  Rcgird  of  the  Na- 
ture, to  fpread,  multiply,  and  infed  in  Simili- 
tude ^  and  partly,  in  Regard  of  the  Nature,  to 
break,  expel,  and  alter   that  which   is  dif- 

agree:ible 
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agreeable  and  contrary  •,  mod  Things  do  ei- 
ther allbciate,  and  draw  near  to  themfelves  the 
like,  or  at  leaft  aflimilate  to  themfelves  that 
which  approacheth  near  them,  and  do  alio 
drive  away,  chace,  and  exterminate  their 
Contraries.  And  that  is  the  Reafon  common- 
ly yielded,  why  the  middle  Region  of  the 
Air  fhould  be  coldeft  •,  becaufe  the  Sun  and 
Stars  are  either  hot  by  direcl  Beams,  or  by 
Reflexion.  The  direcl  Beams  heat  the  upr 
per  Region  •,  the  reflected  Beams  from  the 
Earth  and  Seas,  heat  the  lower  Region^  That 
which  is  in  the  MuJJ},  being  furtheft  dillant 
in  Place  from  thefe  two  Regions  of  Heat,  are 
mod  diftant  in  Nature,  that  is,  Co  Lie /I -^ 
which  is  that  they  term  CoU,  or  Hot,  per 
*  Antiperiflafin,  Environing  by  Contraries  : 
Which  was  pleafantly  taken  hold  of  by  him, 
who  faid,  That  an  honeft  Man  in  thefe  Days 
mud  needs  be  more  honeft  than  in  Ages  here- 
tofore, propter  Antiperiflafin,  becaufe  the 
fhutting  of  him  in  the  midft  of  Contraries^ 
muft  needs  make  the  Honefy  ftronger^  and 
more  compad  in  it  felf. 


*  Antiperjftafis  is  a  PhilofophkalTerm^Ji^mfyhi'^  a  Re- 
])ullion  on  every  Tart,  whereby  either  Heat  or  Cold  is  m^rde 
moreJircN?  initfclf^  by  the  reJlrMinu^  ofth^  :oi:trary. 


tOL.  II.  T  jbt 
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The    REPREHENSION. 

THIS  Colour  deceives  three  Ways  :   Firft, 
in  Refped  of  De/litutJan -^    Secondly,   in   Re- 
fped:  of  Ohfcuration  •,  Thirdly,  in  RefpeQ  of 
VrotcSion,     In  Regard  oWeftitution  ^    It  hap- 
pens, that  Things  of  greateft  Amphtude  and 
Excellence  in  their  Kind,  do  (as  much  as  may 
be)  ingrofs  all  to  themfelves,  and  leave  that 
which  is  next  them  inojl  dejlhtite  ^    as  the 
Shoots  or  Underwood  that  grow  near  a  great 
and  fpread  Tree  is  the  moft  pined  and  fhrub- 
by  Wood  of  the  Field,  becaufe  the  great  Tree 
doth  deprive  and  beguile  them  of  the  Sap  and 
Nourilhment.     Likewife  he  iiiith  well,  Bivi- 
t'ls  fervi  maxime  fervi.     And  the  Comparifon 
was  pleafant  of  him,  that  compared  the  infe- 
rior Attendants  in  the  Courts  of  Princes  to 
the   Eves  of  Feftivals,  which  are  next  the 
Holy- Day,    but   are    themfelves  devoted  to 
Fading.     In  Kt2;^x^oi Ohfcuration-^    For  this 
alfo  is  the  Nature  of  Things   mod  excellent 
and  predominant  in  their  Kind,  that  though 
they  do  not  extenuate  Things  adjoyning  to 
them,  in  Subftance,  yet  they  drown  and  ob- 
fcure  them  in  Shew  and  Appearance.     And 
therefore  the  i\fl:ronomers  fay.  That  whereas 
in  all  other  Planets,  Conjundion  is  the  per- 
feOefl  Amity  -^   the  Sun  conirariwife  is  good 
by  Afped,  but  evil  by  Conjundion.     In  Re- 
gard oiFrote8w7i  ^  For  Things  come  together 

and 
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and  congregate  not  only  for  Confort  and  Si- 
militude of  Nature  -  but  even  that  which  is 
Evil  flies  to  that  which  is  GooJ,  for  Conceal- 
ment and  ProteQ-ion  :  And  GooJ  to  Evil  for 
Converfion  and  Reformation.  So  Hypocrify 
draws  near  to  Religion  for  Covert  and  Hiding 
it  feif. 

Sc-epe  latet  vithim  proxlmkate  honu 

dft  under  neighb'ring  Good,  Vice  flirowded 
lies. 

THUS  impious  Men  and  JVlalefa&ors  be- 
take themfelves  to  San£laaries,  and  to  Priefts, 
and  Prelates,  and  Holy  Men  :  For  the  Ma- 
jefly  of  good  Things  is  fuch,  that  the  Confines 
of  them  afe  Reverend.  Soon  the  other  fide. 
Good  draws  near  to  Evil,  not  for  Societv,  but 
for  Converfion  and  Reformation.  Therefore 
our  Saviour,  when  it  was  objedied  to  him, 
that  he  conversed  with  Publicans  and  Sinners* 
faid,  They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  Phyfician^ 
but  tBey  that  are  ftck.  Matt.  ix.  12. 

the    C  O  L  O  U  R. 

5.  *'  SINCE  ail  Parties  or  Se<^s  challen<^e 
"  the  Prehemincnce  of  the  FIRST  PJjce 
"  to  themfelves  •  That  to  which  all  the  refl 
"  give  the  SECOND  Place,  feems  to  be 
''  better  than  the  others.  For  every  one 
T  2  "feems 
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"^  feems  to  t;ike  the  FIRST  Place  out  of 
«  Zealtoit  felf-,  bur  to  give  the  S  ECO  N  D 
"  where  it  is  really  due. 

SO  Cicero  goes  about  to  prove  the  Se61:  of 
the /lea J^7/iicks^  which  fufpended  all  Jjjcvera- 
t'lon.,  to  have  been  the  bed  of  Philufophies. 
'  For  (fays  he)  ask  a  Sto'ick,  what  Sect  is  bed, 
'  and  he  will  prefer  his  own  :  Then  ask  him 
'  which  isthe  ne:s.t  beft,  and  he  will  confefs 
'  the  Acade?nick,  Deal  thus  with  an  Epicure^ 
(who  can  fcarce  bear  the  Sight  of  a  Stokk) 
and  after  he  has  feated  his  own  Sed  in  the 
upperiiiofl  Place,  he  will  place  the  Academ'icks 
next  to  hiiii. 

IN  like  manner,  when  a  Place  is  vacant, 
if  a  Prince  Ihould  take  the  Competitors,  and 
examine  them  feverally,  whom  next  them- 
feives  they  would  chiefly  recommend  ,  it 
were  likely,  the  ablefl  and  mofl  worthy  Man 
would  have  the  melt  SecondVo\ct%. 

The  Pv  E  P  Pv  E  H  E  N  S  1  O  N. 

THIS  Colour  deceives,  in  RefpeQ:  of  Efwj, 
For  Men  are  accuflomed,  next  to  Themfelves, 
and  their  own  Fadion,  to  incline  unto  them 
who  are  the  foftefl  and  weakeft,  and  ftand 
lead  in  their  Way  •,  in  Defpight  and  Deroga- 
tion of  them  that  hold  them  hardeft  to  it. 
So  that  this  Colour  of  Meliority  and  ?rehemz- 

nence 
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nefice  is   a   Sign  of  Enervation   and    Weak- 


nefs. 
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6.  "  THAT  Kind  is  ALTOGETHER 
*'BEST,  whofe  Excellence,  or  Preheaii- 
"  nence  is  BEST. 

APPERTAINING  to  this  are  thofe 
ufual  Forms  :  '  Let  us  not  wander  in  Gene^ 
'  nlities.  Let  us  compare  Particular  vviih 
'  Particular. 

The  Pv  E  P  R  E  H  E  N  S  I  O  N. 

THIS  Appearance  Teams  to  be  of  fome 
Strength,  and  to  be  VAihtx  .Logic al^  than  Rhe- 
toric al.  Yet  it  (ometimes  deceives.  For  ma- 
ny Things  are  c-ifaal,  and  liable  to  Danger, 
which  neverthelefs,  ifthey  efcape,  prove  more 
excellent  than  others.  So  that  they  are  infe- 
rior in  Kind^  becaule  they  are  fubjed  to  Peril, 
and  often  mi  fear  ry  •,  but  in  the  Individual 
are  more  noble.  Of  this  Sort  is  the  BloJjo?fi 
of  March,   whereof  the  Frentb  Proverb  goes  : 

Bourgeon  de  Mars,  Fnfans  de  Faris^ 
Si  itn  ecfcbnpe,  hen  vant  dix. 

So  that  in  general,  the  BlofTom  of  Miy  is  bet. 

ter  than  the  Biolfon]  of  March  -^  yet 'in  parti- 

T   :^  cular. 
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cular,  the  beft  Bloflbm  of  Margh  is  better  than 
the  bed  BlolFom  of  M^. 

SECONDLY-,  It  deceives,  becanfe  of 
the  Nature  of  Things,  which  in  fome  Kinds, 
or  Species,  is  more  equal,  in  others  more 
unequal  :  Thus  it  has  been  an  Obfervation, 
That  warmer  Climates  produce  generally 
more  acute  Wits  ♦,  yet  in  colder  Countries, 
Wirs  that  are  extraordinary,  furpafs  the  acu- 
tefi;  of  thofe  in  warm  Clim:^tes.  So  in  many 
Armies,  if  the  Matter  fhoyld  be  tried  by  Duel 
between  pirticular  Champions,  the  VitTtory 
would  go  on  one  fide  •,  and  if  by  the  Grofs,  on 
the  other.  For  Excellencies  go  as  it  were  by 
chance  ^  but  Kinds  go  by  a  more  certain  Na- 
ture, as  by  Difcipline  in  War. 

LASTLY,  Many  Kinds  \\2Lve  much  Re- 

fitfe,  which  contervail  that,  which  they  have 
'Excellent  •,  and  therefore  in  general  Metal  is 
more  .precious  than  Stone  ,  and  yet  a  Diamond- 
is  more  precious  than  Gold, 

T/je   COLOUR, 

7.  ^'  THAT  which  keeps  3  Matter  fafe 
«*  and  entire  in  our  own  Hands,  is  GOOD  : 
''  But  what  is  deftitute,  and  unprovided  of  a 
"  Retreat,  is  BAD.  For  whereas  all  /Vbility 
*t  of  x'\ding  is  Good  ;  Not  to  be  able  to 
!*  come  off,  is  a  Kind  of  Impotency. 

HENCE 
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HENCE  yfp/' framed  the  Fable  of  the 
two  Frogs  J  that  in  a  great  Drought,  when 
the  Plalhes  were  dry  every  where,  confuhcd 
together  what  was  to  be  done  :  The  Firfl  pro, 
pounded.  Going  down  into  a  deep  Well^  hecanfe 
it  was  like  the  Water  would  not  fail  there  : 
To  whom  the  other  replied  •,  Tea,  but  if  it 
do  fail,  how  fball  we  get  up  again  ^  The 
Ground  and  Foundation  of  this  Colour  is  • 
That  Human  Actions  aie  fo  uncerrain  and  fub- 
jed  to  Peril?,  that  Thar  feenieth  the  bed 
Courfe,  which  hath  moil  PalTages  out  of  it. 
Appertaining  to  this  PerfuaQon,  the  ufual 
Forms  are  :  Tou  will  wholly  tye  up^  and  en* 
S^age your  f elf»  Jon  will  not  be  able  to  he  your 
own  Carver,  The  Matter  will  be  no  lotiger  in 
your  own  Power  ,  dzc. 

Tie  R  E  P  R  E  H  E  N  S  I  O  i^. 

THIS  Colour  deceives  hrft,  Becaufe  Pro» 
ceeding  and  Refolving  in  all  AElions  is  necef- 
fary.  For  as  one  faid  well,  Isot  to  Re/olve,  is 
to  Refolve,  For  many  Times  the  Sufpending 
of  Refolution  breeds  as  many  Neceflities,  and 
engages  as  far  fome  other  Way,  as  to  ReloU'c. 
And  this  Difeafe  of  the  Mind  feems  to  be  like 
that  of  covetous  Men  :  But  tranllared  from 
the  Defire  of  retaining  Wealth,  to  the  Defire 
of  retaining  Free-Will,  and  Power.  For  the 
covetous  Man  will  enjoy  nothing,  that  \^ 
T  4  may 
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may  have  his  full  Store,  and  Poffibility  to  en- 
joy tlie  more  ^  and  this  Kind  of  Sceptickwill 
execute  rothing,  becaufe  he  would  be  flill 
indifferent,  and  at  Liberty  to  execute  any 
Thing.  Again  it  deceives,  becaufe  Neceffity, 
and  this  h\vxja8a  eft  alea^  hath  many  Times 
an  Advantage,  in  that  it  awakens  the  Powers 
of  thp  Mind,  and  ffrengthens  Endeavour  •,  as 
he  faith.  Ceteris  pares,  necejjhate  certe  fitpc- 
riores  eftis. 

The  COLOUR. 

8.  "  That  which  a  Man  hath  procured  by 
"  his  own  Default,  is  a  Greater  Evil :  That 
*'  which  is  laid  on  by  others,  or  from  with- 
*'  out,  is  a  leiTer  Evil. 

THE  Reafon  is,  becaufe  the  Sting  and  Re- 
morfe  of  the  Mind,  accufing  it  felf,  doubles  all 
Adverfity  :  Contrariwife,  the  conlidering,  and 
reflecting  inwardly,  that  a  Man  is  clear  and 
free  fxom  Fault,  and  juft  Imputation,  quali- 
fies outward  Calamities.  For  if  the  Evil  be 
in  the  Senfe,  and  the  Confcience  both,  there 
is  a  Gemination  of  it  ^  but  if  Evil  be  in  the 
one,  and  Comfort  in  the  other,  it  is  a  kind  of 
Compenfation,  And  therefore  the  Poets  in 
their  Tragedies  exaggerate  thofe  Sufferings 
niofl,  and  as  Fore-runners  of  Defpair,  where- 
in a  Man  accufes  and  tortures  himfelf. 
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Seq-j  uihvn  clamat  caiifaviq-^  caput q-^  malorum. 

She  railing,  doth  confefs  herfelf  to  be 
The  Caufe  and  Source  of  her  own  IVlifery. 

CONTRARIWISE,  ihe  Confcience  of 
Innocence  and  Merit  lellens,  and  even  annihi- 
lates the  Calamities  of  extraordinary  Men. 
Befides  when  the  Evil  comes  from  without, 
a  Man  is  at  Liberty  to  complain,  whereby  his 
Grief  evaporates,  without  fuffocating  the 
Heart  :  For  in  Evil  proceeding  from  Human 
Injury,  we  ufe  to  exprefs  Indignation,  or  me- 
ditate Revenge,  or  laftly  to  implore,  or  expect 
Divine  Vengeance  and  Retribution  :  *f  urther- 
more,  if  the  Inflidion  be  from  Fortune  it  felf, 
there  is  left  however  a  kind  of  Expoftulation 
with  the  Fates  themlelve?  •, 

Atq-^  Deos  atq-^  aflra  vocal  criuleVia  ffiater. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  Evil  is  derived 
from  a  Man's  own  Fault,  there  the  Grief 
fl:rikes  inward,  and  does  more  deeply  wound 
find  pierce  the  Heart. 

7he  REPREHENSION. 

THIS  Colour  deceives,  tirft  in  Refped:  of 
Hope  *,  which  is  a  great  Antidote  againll 
Evils.     For  Reformation  of  our  Fault  is  often 

in 
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in  our  Power  •,  but  the  Amendment  of  For- 
tune is  not  fo.  Therefore  Demoflhenes  more 
than  once  befpeaks  his  Athenians  thus  ,  That 
which,  with  Regard  to  the  Time  pa(l,  is  the 
worft  Point  and  Circumjiance  of  all  the  refl, 
the  fame ^  as  to  the  Time  to  come,  is  the  heft. 
What  is  that  /  Even  this,  that  by  your  Sloth, 
Irrefolntion,  and  Mifgovernment,  your  Affairs 
are  grown  to  this  V)eclenfion  and  Decay.  For 
had  you  ufed  and  ordered  your  Means  and  For- 
ces to  the  befi,  and  done  your  Parts  every  way 
to  the  full,  and  notwithflanding  your  Alatters 
fiould  have  gone  backward  in  this  manner  as 
they  do,  there  had  been  no  Hope  of  your  State 
becoming  better,  6cc.  So  Epi^etus  fpeaking  of 
the  Degrees  of  Tranquillity  of  Mind,  afljgns 
the  Low  eft  Place  to  thofe  who  blame  others  ^ 
an  Higher  to  thofe  who  blame  thefnf elves  ^ 
and  the  Higaed  of  all  to  fuch  as  blame  nei- 
ther themfelves,  nor  others. 

ANOTHER  Reprehenfwn  of  this  Colour, 
is  in  Refped  of  the  well-bearing  of  Evils, 
wherewith  a  Man  can  charge  no  Body  but 
himfelf,  which  makes  them  the  lefs. 

Lev e  fie,  quod  bene  fertiir  onus, 

AND  therefore  many  Natures,  that  are  ei- 
ther extremely  proud,  and  will  take  no  Fault 
to  themfelves  •,  or  elfe  very  true,  and  clea- 
ving  to  themfelves  (when  they  fee  the  Bianie 

of 
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of  any  Ihing  that  falls  out  ill,  muft  light 
upon  themfelves)  have  no  other  fhift,  but  to 
bear  it  out  well,  and  to  make  the  leaft  of  it. 
For  as  we  fee  when  a  Fault  is  committed,  and 
it  is  not  yet  known  who  is  the  Delinquent, 
Men  make  much  ado,  grow  hot  and  impatient 
about  the  Matter  ,  but  after,  if  it  appear  to  be 
done  by  a  Son,  or  by  a  Wife,  or  by  a  near 
Friend,  then  it  is  light  made  of,  and  prefently 
all  is  Quiet :  So  much  more,  when  any  thing 
falls  out,  the  Blame  whereof  muft  needs  light 
upon  our  felves.  And  this  commonly  hap- 
pens in  Women,  who  if  they  have  made  aa 
unfortunate  Choice  againfl  their  Parents  or 
Vriends  Confent,  if  they  be  never  fo  ill  ufed, 
yet  you  (hall  feldom  fee  them  complain,  but 
fet  a  good  Face  on  it. 

The  COLOUR. 

9.  *'  THE  Degree  of  Privation  feems 
"  greater  than  the  Degree  of  Diminution : 
«^  And  again,  the  Degree  of  Inception  feeins 
*'  greater  than  the  Degree  of  Increafe. 

IT  is  a  Pofition  in  Mathematicks,  That 
there  is  no  Proportion  between  Soineivhat  and 
Fotbivg.  Therefore  the  Degrees  of  Nullity 
and  Quiddity  feem  larger  than  the  Degrees  of 
Increafe  and  Decreafe.  As  to  a  Monoctilus^  it 
is  more  to  lofe  one  Eye,  than  to  a  Man  that 
hath  two  Eyes.  So  if  a  Man  has  divtrs  Chil- 
dren, 
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dren,  it  is  more  Grief  to  him  to  lofe  the  laft, 
than  all  the  reft.  Becaufe  he  is  Spes  gregis. 
And  therefore  Sibylla  when  'CnQ  brought  her 
Three  Books,  and  had  burnt  Two,  doubled 
the  Price  of  the  Third  •,  becaufe  the  Lofs  of 
that  had  been  a  Degree  of  Privation,  and  not 
of  Diminution. 

rk  REPREHENSION. 

THIS  Colour  deceives,  firft  in  Refped  of 
thofe  Things,  the  Ufe  and  Service  whereof 
conlifts  in  a  certain  Sufficiency,  or  Compe- 
tency, that  is,  in  a  determinate  duantity. 
For  if  a  Man  were  obliged  to  p^y  upon  Pe- 
nalty a  certain  Sum  of  Money  upon  a  certain 
Day,  it  would  be  more  to  him  to  want  one 
Twelve  Pence,  than  if  (fuppofing  he  could 
not  tell  where  to  be  furnifh'd  with  this  one 
Twelve  Pence)  he  wanted  Ten  Shillings  at 
another  Time.  So  in  the  Decay  of  a  Man's 
Eftate,  the  Degree  of  Debt  which  firft  lelTens 
the  principal  Stock,  and  cafts  him  behind, 
feems  worfe  than  the  laft  Degree,  that  reduces 
him  to  Want.  And  to  this  Purpofe  are  rhe 
common  Forms  *,  It  is  too  late  to  pinch,  wbe?i 
the  Purfe  is  at  Bottom  •,  And,  As  good  never  a 
whit,  as  never  the  better,  &ic. 

SFXONDL  Y,  It  deceives,  in  Refped  of 
that  Principle  in  Nature,  that  the  Corruption 
of  one  Thing  is  the  Generation  of  another.     So 

that 
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that  even  the  Degree  of  ultimate  Privation  is 
fometinies  no  great  Matter,  becaufe  it  gives  a 
Handle  and  a  Spur  to  foaie  new  Courfe.  As 
when  Demofihenes  reprehended  the  People  for 
hearkening  to  the  Conditions  offered  by  King 
Philips  being  not  honourable,  nor  equal,  he 
faith.  They  were  but  Almients  of  their  Cowar- 
dice and  Sloth  •,  which  if  they  were  taken  azvay^ 
^eceffity  would  teach  them  ftronger  B^efolutions. 
So  Doclor  HeBor  was  wont  to  fay  to  the 
Dames  of  London^  when  they  complained  they 
were  they  could  not  tell  how  •,  but  yet  they 
could  not  endure  to  take  any  Medicine,  he 
would  tell  them,  Their  Way  was  only  to  be 
fick  •,  for  then  they  would  be  glad  to  take  any 
Medicine. 

THIRDLY,  This  Colour  may  be  repre- 
hended in  Regard  the  Degree  of  Decreafe  is 
more  fenfible  than  the  Degree  of  Privation  • 
for  in  the  Mind  of  Man,  the  Degree  of  D^- 
creafe  may  work  a  Wavering  between  Hope 
and  Fear,  and  keep  the  Mind  in  Sufpenfe 
from  Settling  and  Accomodating  in  Patience 
and  Refolution.  Hence  the  common  Forms - 
Better  Eye  out^  than  always  ake :  Make  or 
Mar. 

AS  for  the  fecond  Branch  of  this  G?/^//r,  it 
depends  upon  the  fame  General  Reafon:  Hence 
grew  the  common  Plnce  of  extolling  the  Be- 
ginning  of  every  Thing  :, 

Dimidium 
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Dimidium  faBiy  qui  bene  cos  pit  ^  haheU 

He  hath  his  Work  half  done. 
Whoe'er  hath  well  begun. 

THI  S  made  the  Jflrologer  fo  idle,  as  to 
judge  of  Man's  Nature,  and  Deftiny,  by  the 
Conflellation  of  the  Moment  of  his  Nativity^ 
or  Conception. 

T/je  R  E  P  R  E  H  E  N  S  i  O  N. 

THIS  Colour  deceives,  Firil,  Becaufe  iri 
many  Things  the  tirft  Inceptions  are  but  (as 
Epicurus  terms  them)  Tentamenta,  that  is. 
hnperfeB  Offers^  and  i^^-f,  vvhich  vanifh  and 
come  to  nothing,  without  Iteration  and  Im- 
provement. Wherefore,  in  fuch  Cafes,  the 
fecond  Degree  feems  worthier,  and  more  po- 
tent, than  thefirft  ^  as  the  Body-Horfe  in  the 
Cart,  draws  more  than  the  Fore-Horfe.  Hence 
the  common  Forms  •,  The  fecond  Blow  makes 
the  Fray,  The  feco7id  W^ord  makes  the  Bar- 
gain. Alter prifKipiunt  dedit,  alter  modwri  ab- 
flu  lit,  &c.  The  one  began,  the  other  kept  fiO 
Mean. 

ANOTHER  Reprehenfion  of  this  Co- 
lour, is  in  Refped  of  Def'arigation,  which 
makes  Perfeverance  of  greater  Dignity  than 
Inception:    For  Chance  or  Inilind  of  Nature 

may 
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may  caufe  biception  ^  but  fettled  AfFedion,  or 
Judgment,  maketh  the  Co?iti?nia?jce, 

THIRDLY,  This  Colour  is  reprehended 
in  fuch  Things,  which  have  a  natural  Courfe 
and  Inclination,  contrary  to  an  Inception  •,  fo 
that  the  firft  Inception  is  perpetually  evacua- 
ted, and  gets  no  Start,  unlefs  the  Force  be 
continued  •,  as  in  the  common  Forms  •,  Von 
progred'i^  efl  regredi  ^  And  Qui  non  proficit^ 
deficit  •,  hot  to  go  forward^  is  to  go  backward^ 
6cc.  As  in  Running  againft  a  Hill-,  In  Row- 
ing againft  the  Stream.  But  on  the  other 
fide,  if  it  be  with  the  Hill,  or  with  the 
Stream  ^  then  the  Degree  of  Inception  is  more 
than  all  the  reft. 

FOURTHLY,  This  Colour  is  to  be  un- 
derftood,  Of  the  Degree  of  hiception,  in  Com- 
parifon  of  the  Power  with  the  AB :  Not  of 
the  Degree  from  the  A8  to  the  hicreafe.  For 
otherwife,  The  Degree  from  Impotency  to  Fo- 
tnuy^  feems  greater,  than  from  the  tovper  to 
the  Aci. 

Uc   C  O  L  O  U  R. 

10.  "  THAT  which  hath  Relation  to 
"  Tntrh,  is  greater,  than  that  which  refers  to 
*'  Opinion.  But  the  iMeafure  and  Trial  of  that 
*'  which  belongs  to  Opinion,  is  this  :  It  is 
''  tbat  which  a  AUn  ivoiiU  not  dOj  if  he  tbove:ht 
"  it  ivould  not  be  knoivn.  §0 
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S  O  the  Epicureans  fay  of  the  Stoicks  Fe- 
licity placed  in  Virtue^  That  it  is  like  the 
Felicity  of  a  Player,  who  if  he  were  left  of 
his  Auditors,  and  their  Applaufe^  would  flrait 
be  out  of  Heart  and  Countenance  •,  And  there- 
fore they  call  Virtue  a  Stage-Good.  It  is 
other  wife  in   Riches  ,    of  which  one  faith  5 

Popiihts  me  Jibilat  ^  at  mihi  plaiido, 

LIKEWISE  in  Pleafare ; 

. . Grata  fitb  imo 


Gaudia  corde  prejnens^  viihii/imiilafite  dolor  em, 

'the  REPREHENSION. 

THE  Fallacy  of  this  Colour  is  fomewhat 
fubtil  •,  though  the  Anfwer  to  the  Example 
alledgcd,  be  ready.  For  Virtue  is  not  chofen^ 
for  the  fake  of  popular  /\pplaufe  5  It  being  a 
Rule  given,  That  a  Man  foould  reverence  him- 
felfmofl  of  all.  So  that  a  Good  Man  will  be 
the  fame  in  a  Defart,  that  he  is  in  the  Thea- 
ter-, though  perhaps  Virtue  may  be  more 
flrong  by  Glory  and  Fame,  as  Heat  is  doubled 
by  Reflexion.  But  this  denies  the  Suppuli- 
tion,  without  reprehending  the  Fallacy.  The 
Reprehenfion  then  is  this :  Though  it  be 
granted,  that  Virtue  (fuch  efpecially  as  is 
joh'icd  with  Labour  and  ConBict)  would  not 

be 
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be  chofen,  but  for  her  Concomitants  Praife 
and  Fame  ;,  yet  it  follows  not,  that  the  chief 
Motive  of  the  Eledion  fhould  not  be  rea], 
and  for  it  felf ;  For  Fame  may  be  only  the 
Impelling  or  Urging  Caitfe^  and  not  the  Cou' 
Jlituting  or  Efficient  Caufe.  For  Example  ^ 
If  there  were  two  Horfes,  and  the  one  would 
perform  better  without  the  Spur  than  the 
other  :  But  again,  the  other  with  the  Spur 
would  far  exceed  the  Performance  of  the 
former,  giving  him  the  Spur  alfo  •,  the  latter 
will  be  judged  to  be  the  better  Horfe  :  And 
the  Form  of  Saying,  Fob  !  the  Life  of  thii 
Horfe  is  but  in  the  Spur,  will  not  ferve  as  to 
a  wife  Judgment  :  For,  (ince  the  ordinary 
Inftrument  of  Horfe  man  (hip  is  the  Spur,  and 
and  that  it  is  no  Matter  of  Impediment  or 
Burthen,  the  Horfe  is  not  to  be  accounted 
the  lefs  of,  which  will  not  do  well  without 
the  Spur^  but  the  other  is  to  be  reckoned  ra- 
ther a  DeiiCcLcy,  than  a  Virtue.  So  Glory 
and  Honour  are  the  Spurs  to  Virtue :  And 
although  Virtue  would  languilh  without 
them,  yet  (ince  they  are  always  at  hand  to 
attend  Virtue,  Virtue  is  not  faid  to  be  the 
lefs  chofen  for  it  felf,  becaufe  it  needed  the 
Spur  of  Fame  and  Reputation.  And  there- 
fore that  Pofition  ('ivs.  That  the  Mark  of  /i 
Thjjig  chofen  for  Opinion,  and  not  for  Truth,  is 
this  *,  That  one  zvould  not  do  it,  if  be  thought 
n  would  not  be  knozvn  -^)  is  reprehended. 

VOL.  11.  U  The 
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The    C  O  L  O  U  R. 

II,   "THAT  which  is  got  by  our  own 

"  Pains  and  Ability,  is  a  greater  Good  ^ 
"  That  which  comes  by  another  Man's  Cour- 
'*  tefv,  or  the  Indulgence  of  Fortune,  is  a 
"  lelfer  Good. 

THE  Reafons  are  thefe  :  Firfl,  in  Refped 
of  Future  Hope  :  Becaufe  in  the  Favour  of 
others,  or  even  the  good  Winds  of  Fortune, 
we  have  no  Hold  or  Certainty  •,  but  our  own 
Endeavours  or  Abilities  are  always  ready  at 
hand.  So  that,  when  any  Good  has  been 
procured  to  us  this  way,  the  fame  Inftruments 
ftill  remain  ready  for  a  new  Furchafe  •,  nay, 
by  Cuflom  and  Succefs,  rendered  ftronger  and 
better  edged.  The  Forms  are:  Toit  have 
won  this  by  Flay,  Ton  have  not  only  the  Wa- 
ter^ but  you  have  the  Receipt,  7*ou  can  make 
it  ^ga'iv.^  if  it  be  loji^  (3cc. 

SECONDLY,  Becaufe  what  we  enjoy 
by  the  Benefit  of  others,  we  are  alfo  Debtors 
to  others  for  •,  Whereas  the  other  which  we 
derive  from  our  felves,  carries  no  Load  with 
it,  being  like  the  Freejl  Patents^  ^^/^j  ^%^'^ 
inJe  reddendo.  Again,  if  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence confer  a  Favour  upon  us,  it  demands  a 
Kind  of  Retribution  towards  the  Goodnefs  of 
God,  which   flings    ungracious  and  wncked 

Menj 
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Men  •,  Whereas,  in  the  other  Kind,  that  of 
the  Prophet  comes  to  pafs  ;  They  re'joyce  and 
are  glad,  they  facrifice  unto  their  Net,  and  burn 
Incenfe  mto  their  brag.     Habic.  i.  15. 

THIRDLY,  Becaufe  that  which  cometh 
unto  us,  without  our  own  Virtue,  yieJdeth 
not  that  Commendation  and  Reputation.  For 
Anions  of  great  Felicity,  draw  Wonder,  but 
not  Praife.  As  Cicero  fays  to  C^far  -^  -^  We 
have  what  we  may  wonder  at,  hut  expe^  what 
tt>  praife, 

FOURTHLY,  Becaufe  the  Purchafes 
of  our  own  Induflry,  are  joyned  commonly 
with  Labour  and  Striving,  which  gives  an 
Edge  and  Appetite  j  as  Solomon  fays,  Suavts 
cibus  avenatu  *,  Venifon  is  fweet  of  one* s  own 
Killing, 

The  Counter- Colours, 

ON  the  other  fide,  there  are  four  Counter- 
Colours  to  this  Colour,  rather  than  Repreben- 
fions  ;  becaufe  they  are  as  large  as  the  Colour 
it  felf. 

FIRST,  Becaufe  Felicity  feems  to  be  a 
Sign  and  Character  of  the  Divine  Favour  j 


*  l^ro  3f.  Mar. 

U  2  aid 
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and  accordingly  works  both  Confidence  and 
Alacrity  in  our  felves,  and  Refped  and  Au- 
thority from  others.  And  this  Fehelty  ex- 
tends to  Fortuitous  Things,  whereunto  the 
Care  and  Virtue  of  Man  cannot  reach  ^  and 
therefore  feemeth  to  be  at  large  Good,  As 
when  C/ifar  faid  to  the  Sailer,  by  way  of 
Encouragement  5  Jhou  carrieji  Cx^Yy  and  his 
Fortune  :  Had  he  faid.  Thou  carrieft  Csfar, 
and  his  Valour  ^  it  had  been  fmall  Comfort 
againft  a  Tempefl ;,  otherwife  than  if  it  might 
feem  upon  Merit,  to  induce  Fortune. 

SECONDLY,  Becaufe  thofe  Things, 
which  proceed  from  Virtue,  or  Induftry, 
feem  to  be  done  by  a  Kind  of  Habit,  and 
Art,  and  arc  imitable^  and  open  to  others  •, 
whereas  Felicity  is  a  Thing  inifnitable^  and 
the  Prerogative  of  fome  Angular  Perfon.  So 
we  generally  lee,  that  Things  Natural  are 
preferr'd  before  Things  Artificial,  becaufe 
they  are  inimitable  ^  for  the  Power  of  Imita- 
ting makes  a  Thing  common. 

THIRDLY,  Thofe  Things  that  come 
from  Felicity  have  this  Recommendation, 
that  they  feem  Free  Gifts,  whereas  Things 
purchafed  by  our  own  Virtue,  feem  Fenriy- 
worths.  Whereupon  Plutarch  faith  elegantly 
of  the  Ads  of  Timoleon,  the  mod  Fortunate  of 
ail  Men,  compared  with  the  Ads  of  Jgefilaus 
and  F.paminondas^  who  lived  in  the  fame  Age; 

Jhap 
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That   th^  former  were   like  HomerV    Vcrjes^ 
they  ranfo  eafily^  and  [0  well. 

FOURTHLY,  This  l^i me  Pr^f^r  7;?^^;;/, 
vel expeEiatiim^  (when  Things  happen  bejlles 
Hope  or  Expe^atifm)  increales  the  Price  ;ind 
Pleafure  of  many  Things.  But  this  is  not  in- 
cident to  thofe  Things,  th^t  proceed  from  our 
own  Care  and  CompafFing. 

The     COLOUR. 

12.  "THAT  which  confifts  of  more 
•'  Parts,  and  thofe  Divi(ible,  is  Greater,  and 
*'  more  One,  than  what  is  made  up  of  Few- 
"  er:  For  all  Things  when  they  are  look'd 
*'  upon  piece-mea],  feem  Greater  ♦,  whence 
"  alfo  a  Plurality  of  Parts  mike  Shew  of  a 
'*  Bulk  coniiderable.  And  a  Plurality  of 
*'  Parts  works  more  (trongly,  if  they  be  in  no 
*'  certain  Order-,  for  it  then  refc.nbles  an 
*'  infinity,  and  hinders  the  Comprehending^ 
*'  of  them. 

THIS  Colour  feems  a  palpable  F.) II icy, 
even  at  tirft  Sight  •,  for  it  is  not  Plur.diry  of 
Parts,  without  Majority  of  Pans,  that  m-jketh 
the  Total  greater-,  yet  neverrhelefs  ir  often 
carries  the  Imagination  sway  •,  yea,  it  dccei- 
vcth  the  Senfe.  For  it  fccmeth  to  the  Eve 
a  fliorter  Diftance  of  Way,  if  it  be  all  dead 
and  continued,  than  if  it  have  Trce?^  q\-  Bmld- 
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ings,  or  any  other  Marks,  whereby  the  Eye 
may  divide  it.  So  when  a  great  Moneyed 
Man  hath  divided  his  Chefts,  and  Coins,  and 
Bags,  he  feemeth  to  himfelf  Richer  than  he 
was.  And  therefore  the  way  to  amplify  any 
Thing  is  to  break  it,  and  to  make  Anatomy 
of  it  in  feveral  Parts,  and  to  examin  it  ac- 
cording to  feveral  Circnmftances.  And  this 
maketh  the  greater  Shew,  if  it  be  done  with- 
out Order  :  For  Confufion  begets  an  Opinion 
of  Multitude.  And  befides,  what  is  fet  down 
by  Order  acd  Divilion,  doth  demonftrate, 
that  nothing  is  left  out  or  omitted  •,  but  all  is 
there  :  Wherens  if  it  be  without  Order,  both 
the  Mind  comprehendeth  lefs  that  which  is 
fet  down  •,  aud  befides  it  leaveth  a  Sufpicion, 
as  if  more  might  be  faid  than  is  exprefs'd. 

.     7he  REPREHENSION. 

THIS  Colour  deceives-,  Firfl,  When  the 
Mind  of  him  that  is  to  be  perfuaded,  over- 
conceives  or  prejudges  of  the  Greatnefs  of 
any  Thing-,  ior  then  the  Breaking  of  it  will 
make  it  feem  lefs,  and  redify  that  falfe  Opini- 
on, and  prefent  the  Objecl  in  its  natural 
Truth,  and  without  Amplification.  Where- 
fore if  a  Man  be  in  Sicknefs  or  in  Pain,  the 
Time  wiir  feem  longer  to  him  without  a 
Clock,  or  an  Hour-Glafs,  than  if  it  were  mea- 
fured  with  them:  For  if  the  Tedioufnefs  and 
Vexation  of  a  Difeafe,  make  the  Time  feem 

Jonger 
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longer  than  in  Truth  it  is^  yel;  the  Compu- 
tation of  Time,  reforms  that  Min:ake,and  makes 
it  fliorter  than  that  erroneous  Opinion  con- 
ceiv'd  it  to  be.  So  in  a  dead  Plain  (contrary 
to  what  was  faid  juft  now)  it  fumetimes  falfs 
out  J  for  though  at  h'rft  the  Eye  preconceiv'd 
the  Way  fhorter,  becaufe  it  was  undivided  -, 
yet  if  upon  this  Suppofition,  an  Opinion  pof- 
fefs  the  Imagination  of  a  far  fliorter  Space  of 
Ground  than  it  proves  to  be,  the  Fruftr ating 
of  that  falfe  Conceit,  will  make  it  feem  lon- 
ger than  the  Truth.  Therefore  if  any  Man 
defire  to  humour  and  fecond  the  fdfe  Opinion 
of  another,  touching  the  Greatnefs  of  any 
Thing,  let  him  beware  of  Diflributions,  and 
breaking  it  into  feveral  Confiderations,  but  kt 
hira  out  of  Hand  extol  the  Matter  entire,  and 
in  the  grofs. 

SECONDLY,  This  Colom-  deceive^ 
when  the  Matter  broken,  or  divided,  is  di- 
ftraded  or  fcattered,  and  not  prefenred  entire 
and  at  one  View  to  the  Eye.  Therefore  an 
Hundred  Pounds  in  Heaps  of  Five  Pounds 
will  (hew  more  than  in  one  grofs  Heap  ^  fo 
the  Heaps  be  all  upon  one  Table  10  be  ieen  at 
once  ^  ovherwife  not.  Thus  Flowers,  grow- 
ing fcattered  in  divers  Beds,  will  (hew  more 
than  if  they  were  all  growing  in  one  Bed  ^ 
fo  the  Beds  be  within  a  Plot,  that  the)  may  be 
the  Objed  of  View  at  once  •  oiherwjfe  Union 
is  ol  more  Force  than  fcattered  Diilribution. 
U  4  •  There. 
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Therefore  Their  Revenues  feena  greater, 
whofe  Lands  lie  together  in  one  Shire  ^  for 
if  they  were  difperfed,  they  would  not  fall  fo 
eaiily  within  Notice  and  Comprehenfion. 

THIRDLY,  This  Colour  deceives  in  Re- 
fped  of  the  Dignity  of  Unity  above  Multi- 
tude. For  all  Compofition  is  a  certain  Marie 
of  Indigence  and  Deficiency  in  the  Particu- 
lars I,  becaufe  if  one  Thing  would  ferve  the 
Turn,  it  were  ever  beft  •,  but  it  is  the  Defed 
and  Imperfedion. of  Things  that  hath  brought 
in  that  Help  to  piece  one  Thing  with  the 
Addition  of  another. 

THEREFORE  Mary  had  chofen  the 
better  Part.  Martha^  Martha^  thou  art  trou- 
bled about  many  Things  -^  but  One  Thing  is 
fufficient.  Luke  x.  41.  Hereupon  ^fop  framed 
the  Fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Cat :  Where- 
rein  the  Fox  bragged,  what  a  Number  of 
Shifts  and  Devices  he  had,  to  get  from  the 
Hounds  ^  and  the  Cat  faid.  He  had  but  one, 
which  was  to  climb  a  Tree  •,  which  in  Proof 
was  better  worth  than  all  the  reft-,  whence 
the  Praverb ; 


Muka  no'vit  Vulpes,  fed  Felis  wiutn  mag 


num. 


Reynard  the  tfounds  to  Tcape,  had  Shifts  not 

fmail, 
Qyimalkin  only  one  as  good  as  all. 

AND 
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AN  D  in  the  Moral  of  this  Fable,  it  comes 
likewife  to  pafs.  That  a  good  fure  Friend  is  a 
better  Help  at  a  Pinch,  than  all  the  Strata* 
gems  and  Policies  of  a  Man's  ozvn  Wit,  So  it 
falleth  out  to  be  a  common  Error  in  Nego-* 
tiating  *,  when  Men  have  many  Rcafons  to  in- 
duce or  perfuade,  they  ftrive  commonly  to 
utter,  and  ufe  them  all  at  once,  which  weak- 
ens them.  For  it  argueth,  as  was  faid,.  a 
Ncedinefs  in  every  of  the  Reafons  by  it  felf, 
as  if  one  did  not  truft  to  any  of  them,  but 
fled  from  one  to  another,  helping  himfelf 
with  That, 

Et  quA  non  profunt  fwgiilay  multa  juvant. 

And  what  help*d  not  Alone  before, 

Doth  help  full  well,  whenjoyn'd  with  More, 

Indeed  in  a  fet  Speech  in  an  Aflembly,  it  is 
expected,  a  Man  (hould  ufe  all  his  Reafons  in 
the  Cafe  he  handleth  :  But  in  private  Perfua- 
fions,  it  is  always  a  great  Error. 

A  Fourth  Cafe,  wherein  this  Colour  may 
be  reprehended,  is,  in  Refpeft  of  that  fame 
Vis  unit  a  for  ti  or  ^  The  acknowledged  Strength 
of  an  united  Power  -^  according  to  the  Tale  of 
the  French  King,  who,  when  the  Emperor'^s 
Embaffador  had  recited  his  Maftei's  Style  at 
large,  which   confifteth   of  many   CountrieM 

and 
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and  Dominions  ,  the  Frefich  King  wilJed  his 
Chancellor^  or  other  Min'jjier^  to  repeat  France 
as  many  Times  as  the  other  had  recited  the 
feveral  Dominions  •,  meaning  it  was  equiva- 
lent to  them  all,  and  more  compaEied  and 
united, 

THERE  is  alfo  appertaining  to  this  Co- 
lour another  Point,  Why  Breaking  of  a  Thing 
doth  help  it  •,  not  by  way  of  adding  a  Shew 
of  Magnitude  unto  it,  but  a  Note  of  Excel- 
lency and  Rarity :  Whereof  the  Forms  are  j 
Where  Jhalljou  find fucb  a  Cojicitrrence  .<?  Great, 
but  not  Compleat :  For  it  feems  a  lefs  Work  of 
Nature  or  Fortune,  to  make  any  Thing  in 
his  Kind  greater  than  ordinary^  than  to  make  a 
flrange  Compofition.  Yet,  if  it  be  narrowly 
confidered,  this  Colour  will  be  reprehended, 
or  eocounter'd,  by  imputing  to  all  Excellen- 
cies in  Compofitions  a  Kind  of  Poverty,  or  at 
leaft  a  Cafualty,  or  Jeopardy:  For  from  that, 
which  is  excellent  in  Greatnefs,  fomewhat 
may  be  taken,  or  there  may  be  a  Decay,  and 
yet  fufflciently  left  •,  but  from  that  which 
hath  his  Price  in  Cojnpofnion^  if  you  t?il<e 
away  any  Thing,  or  any  Part  do  fail,  all  is 
Difgrace.  Thus  much  of  Popular  Marks^  or 
of  the  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil  in  Appearance, 
as  well  Simple  as  Comparative, 
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A  Second  Colle<flion,  which  appertains  to 
the  Promptuary  Part,  is  that,  which  Ci- 
cero hints  ^  when  he  gives  it  in  Precept,  That 
we  (hould  have  in  Readinefs  Commo?i  Places^ 
argued  Pro  and  Co?i  *,  fuch  as,  For  the  Words 
of  the  Law,  and  For  the  Senfe  of  the  Law^ 
dec.  But  we  extend  this  Precept  to  other 
Things  alfo,  applying  it  not  only  to  the  Ju- 
dicial Kind,  but  to  the  Deliberative  and  De- 
monjlrative  alfo.  And  in  our  Opinion,  the 
Manner  of  this  Colledion  as  well  for  Ufe  as 
Brevity,  would  be  the  befl,  if  fuch  Places 
were  cafi:  up  into  fome  brief  and  acute  Sen- 
tences, as  into  Skains  or  Bottoms  of  Thread 
to  be  drawn  out,  and  unwinded  into  larger 
Difcourfes,  as  Occalion  ferves.  Of  this  fort 
(having  a  great  many  ready  prepared)  wchave 
thought  good  to  lay  down  fome  for  a  Pattern. 
Thefe  we  call  Antitheta  Rerwn, 


Examples 
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Examples  of  the  Amitheta. 


Nohility.  I, 


Pro. 


Cojjtra. 


THEY  whofe 
Virtue  is  deeply  im- 
planted in  them  from 
the  Stock  ^  tbefe  have 
not  only  no  Will,  but 
not  fo  much  as  a 
Power  to  be  wicked. 

NOBILITY  is 
a  Garland  of  Bays, 
wherewith  TIME 
crowns  Men. 

WE  reverence  An- 
tiquity even  in  dead 
Monuments  *,  How 
much  more  in  Li- 
ving > 

I F  you  defpife  the 
Nobility     of     Fami- 
lies ; 


NOBILITY  fel- 
dom  fprings  from  Vir- 
tue •,  Virtue  more 
feldom  from  Nobili- 
ty- 

NOBLEMEN  oft- 
ner  ufe  the  Intercefll- 
on  of  their  Anceftors 
for  Pardon,  than  their 
Suffrage  for  Honours. 

THE  Induftry  of 
new  Rifing  Men  gfes 
to  be  fo  great,  that 
Noblemen,  in  Com- 
parifon  of  them,  fcem 
as  Statues. 

NOBLEMEN  lock 

too  often  back  in  the 

Courfe-, 
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Pro, 

lies-,  What  DifFerence 
will  there  be  between 
the  Race  of  Men,  and 

that  of  Beafts  ? 


Con» 

Courfe^  which  is  the 
Quality  of  an  ill  Ra- 
cer. 


NOBILITY  with- 
draws  Virtue  from 
Envy,  and  recom- 
mends it  to  Grace  and 
Favour. 


Beauty.     II. 


Pro, 

DEFORMED  Pcr- 

fons   are   ufually  re- 
veng'd  of  Nature. 

AS  Virtue  is  no- 
thing elfe  but  an  In- 
ward Beauty  *,  fo  is 
Beauty  nothing  elfe 
but  an  Outward  Vir- 
tue. 


Con. 

VIRTUE,  like 
a  rich  Jewel,  is  beft 
fet  without  much 
Gold  and  Ornament. 

WHAT  a  fair 
Veilment  is  to  a  de- 
formed Perfon,  the 
fame  is  Beauty  to  an 
ill  Man. 


DEFORMED  Per- 

fons    feek    to    refcue 
them- 


THEY  are  for  the 

moft      part     equally 

light, 
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Fro. 


Con, 


themfelves  from  Scorn    light,both  thofe  whoiii 
by  a  natural  Malice.       Beauty    adorns,     and 
whom  it  moves. 
BEAUTY     makes 
Virtues  fhine,    Vices 
blufh. 

Tonth.     Hi. 


?ro. 


Con. 


OUR  firfl:  Thoughts, 
and  the  Counfels  of 
Youth,  are  more  Di- 
vine. 

OLD  Men  are 
more  wife  for  them- 
felves, than  they  are 
for  others,  and  the 
Republick. 

IF  it  could  be 
made  vifible.  Old  Age 
doth  more  deform  the 
Mind  than  the  Body. 

OLDMenfearall 
Things,  but  the  Gods. 


YOUTH  is  the 

Field  of  Repentance. 

THERE  is  in 
Youth  an  inbred  Con- 
tempt of  the  Authori- 
ty of  Age  j  that  every 
one  may  grow  wife  at 
his  own  Peril. 


Health. 
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Health.     IV. 


Pro. 


Con, 


A  found  Body  is 
the  Soul's  Hoft  ^  a 
(ickly  Body,  her  Gao- 
ler. 

NOTHING  fo 

promotes  the  Sum  of 
Bufinefs,  as  a  profpe- 
rous  State  of  Body  , 
on  the  contrary,  a 
(ickly  Conftitution , 
makes  too  many  Ho- 
ly-days. 


THE  Excufe  of 
Indifpofition  is  of 
much  and  frequent 
Ufe  ^  to  which  we 
fiy  even  when  we 
are  well. 

HEALTH  unites 
the  Soul  and  the  Bo- 
dy in  too  ftrid  a 
League. 

BOTH  the  Couch 
hath  govern'd  mighty 
Empires  •,  and  the 
Litter  mighty  Ar- 
mies. 


IVjfe  and  Children.    V. 


Pro, 

CHARITY  to  the 

Common-wealth    be^ 

gins 


Con. 

H  E     that     hath 

Wife  and    Children, 

hath 
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Fro,  Con, 

gins  at  a  private  Fa-  hath   given  Hoftagej 

miJy.  to  Fortune. 


WIFE  and  Children 
are  a  Kind  of  Difci- 
pline  of  Humanity  *, 
but  unmarried  Men 
are  froward  and  cruel. 

SINGLE  Life  and 
a  Childlefs  State  are 
good  for  nothing  but 
for  Flight. 

H  E  facrifices  to 
Death,  that  procreates 
no  Children. 

THEY  that  are 
happy  in  other  Rc- 
fpeds,  are  commonly 
unfortunate  in  their 
Children  •,  left  being 
Men  they  (hould  ap- 
proach too  near  to  a 
Condition  Divine. 


GENERATION 

and  iffue  are  Human 
Ads  •,  Creation,  and 
Works,  are  Ads  Di- 
vine. 

ISSUE  is  the  Eter- 
nity of  Beafts  -,  Fame, 
Merits,  Rules,  and  Or- 
dinances, the  Eterni- 
ty of  Men. 

CeCONOMICAL 

Refpecls  many  Times 
fupplant  Publick  ones. 

SOME  Perfons 
have  liked  the  Fortune 
of  Pri/2W,who  furviv'd 
his  whole  Pofterity» 


Kid 


le.r 
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Riches,     VI. 


Pro. 


Con. 


THEY  defpife 
Riches,  that  defpair  of 
thera. 

A  N  Envy  con- 
ceiv'd  againft  Riches 
hath  made  Virtue  a 
Goddefs. 

WHILST  the  Phi- 

iofophers  are  difpu- 
ting ,  whether  all 
Things  ought  to  be 
referr'd  to  Virtue  or 
Pleafure  •,  Gather  you 
the  Inrtruments  of 
both. 

OTHER  Goods 
have  a  Provincial 
Command  ^  Riches 
only,  a  General  one. 


0  F  great  Riches 
there  is  either  a  Cu- 
ftody,  or  a  Diilribu- 
tion,  or  a  Fame  from 
them,  but  no  folid 
Ufe  to  the  Owner. 

DO  you  not  fee 
what  feigned  Prices 
are  fet  upon  little 
Stones,  and  other  Cu- 
riofities,  that  there 
may  feem  to  be  foaie 
Ufe  of  great  Riches? 

1  cannot  call  Riches 
better  than  the  Bag- 
gage of  Virtue  •,  for 
they  are  both  necelfa- 
ry,  and  cumberfome 
to  Virtue. 

RICHES  are  ,1 

good  Handmaid,  but 
the  worft  Miftrefs. 


Hjnoir 
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tionours,     VII. 


Pro. 

HONOURS  make 
both  Virtues  and  Vi- 
ces conrpicuous-,  there- 
fore Thofe  they  Pro- 
voke ,  Thefe  they 
Check. 

N  O  Man  can  tell 
what  Proficience  he 
hath  made  in  the 
Race  of  Virtue  •,  un- 
lefs  Honours  afford 
him  an  open  Field. 

THE  Motion  of 
Virtue,  as  of  other 
Things,  is  violent  to 
its  Place,  calm  in  its 
Place  :  And  the  pro- 
per Place  of  Virtue  is 
Honour. 


Con, 

WHILST  we  feek 
Honours,  wc  lofe  Li- 
berty. 

HONOURS  com- 
monly give  Men  a 
Power  to  do  thofe 
Things,  wherein  the 
befl  Condition  is,  not 
to  Will  ^  the  next, 
not  to  be  Able. 

THE  Afcent  to 
Honours  is  fteep,  the 
Standing  fiippery,  the 
Regrefs  a  Downfall. 

MEN  in  great 
Place  had  need  bor- 
row the  Opinion  of 
the  Common  People, 
to  think  themfelves 
Happy. 


Empire, 
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Empire,     VIII. 


TO  enjoy  Happi- 
nefs,  is  a  great  Blef- 
fing-,  but  to  be  able 
to  impart  it  to  others, 
is  ftill  a  greater. 

KINGS  are  more 
like  Stars  than  Men  : 
For  they  have  a  great 
Influence,  both  upon 
particular  Perfons,and 
tipon  Times  them- 
feives, 

TO  refift  God's 
Vicegerents,  is  not 
only  the  Crime  of 
Treafon,  but  a  Kind 
of  Theomachy. 


Cotj. 

WHAT  a  mifera- 
ble  State  is  it,  to  have 
few  Things  to  defire, 
and  infinite  Things  td 
fear? 

PRINCES  are  like 
Heavenly  Bodies , 
which  have  much  Ve- 
neration, but  no  Reft. 


X 


Praifcj 
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Praife^  Reputation,     IX. 


PRAISES  are  the 
rgflexed  Beams  of  Vir- 
tue. 

PRAISE  is  that 
Honour  which  wear- 
rive  at  by  Free  Voi- 
ces» 

THE  Voice  of  the 
People  hath  fome- 
thing  of  Divinity  in 
it  ^  eife  how  (hould 
fo  many  Men  agree 
to  be  of  one  Mind? 


Coth 

FAME  is  a  worfe 
Judge,  than  a  MeiFen- 
ger. 

WHAT     has   a 

good  Man  to  do  with 
the  Saliva  of  the 
Mob? 

FAME,  like  a  Ri- 
ver, bears  up  Things 
light  and  fwoln  •,  but 
drownsThings  weigh- 
ty and  folid. 

THE  Common' 
People  praife  the 
Lowefb  Virtues,  ad- 
mire the  Middle,  but 
have  no  Notion  of 
the  Highefl. 

PRAISE  is  the  Ef- 
fect   of     Oftentation 
more     than     Merit  ^ 
and  is  the  Portion  of* 
the 
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Con, 

the  Windy  rrjore  than 
of  the  Solid  andSub- 
ftantial. 


Nature.     X. 


Pro. 

CUSTOM  igainfl' 
Nature,  is  a  Kind  of 
Tyranny  -^  and  quick- 
ly, and  upon  light  Oc- 
cafion,  falls  to  the 
Ground. 


Cofj. 

WE  Think  ac- 
cording to  Nature  , 
We  Talk  according  to 
Rule  •  but  We  Ad 
according  to  Cuftom. 


Fortune.     XL 


Fro. 

FORTUNE     is 

to  be  honoured  and 
refpeded,  if  it  be  but 
fpr  her  Daughters, 
Confidence,  and  Au- 
thority. 


Con. 

THE  Folly  of  one 
Man  is  the  Fortune 
of  another. 


X  3 


Life 
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Life,     XIL 


IT  is  abfurd  to 
love  the  Accidents  of 
Life,  more  than  Life 
it  felf. 

A  full  Coiirfe  of 
Lite  is  better  than  a 
fhort  one,  in  Order  to 
all  Things,  yea  even 
Virtue. 

WITHOUT  a  good 
Compafs  of  Life,  we 
can  neither  Accom- 
plifh ,  nor  Learn 
throughly,  nor  Re- 
pent. 


Con. 

THE  Philofo- 
phers,  by  making fuch 
mighty  Preparations 
again  ft  Death,  have 
made  it  more  terrible. 

MEN  fear  Death, 
becaufe  they  do  not 
know  it,  as  Children 
fear  to  go  in  the  Dark, 

YOU  can  find  no 
Pafiion  in  the  Mind 
of  Man  fo  weak,  but, 
if  it  be  a  little  preft, 
it  mafters  the  Fear  of 
Death. 

A  Man  would  die, 
though  he  were  nei- 
ther Valiant  nor  Mi- 
ferable,  only  upon  a 
Wearinefs  of  doing 
the  fame  Things  over 
and  over  again. 


Super jlit  ion . 
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Sitperftition.     XIII. 


Pro, 

THOSE  that  Err 
out  of  Zeal,  are  not 
to  be  approved,  but 
may  be  loved. 


ire 


MEDIOCRITIES 

due     to    iMoral 


Matters  ^     Extremes 
to  Divine. 

I  had  rather  believe 
all  the  Fables  in  the 
Legend^  and  the  TaU 
?mtdy  and  the  Alcoran^ 
than  that  this  Uni- 
verfal  Frame  is  with- 
out a  Supreme  Being, 


Con, 

AS  it  adds  Defor- 
mity to  an  Ape,  to  be 
fo  like  a  Man  -^  fo  the 
Similitude  of  Super- 
frition  to  Religion , 
m?.kes  it  the  more  de- 
form'd. 

LOOK  how  odious 
AfFeftation  is  in  Mat- 
ters Civil  ^  fo  hateful 
is  Superltition  ,  in 
Matters  Divine. 

I T  were  better  to 
have  no  Belief  of  a 
Deity  at  all,  than 
fuch  an  one  as  is  re- 
proachful to  Him. 


Tnde. 

XIV. 

Fro. 

Con. 

r  RIDE    is    in. 

compatible  even  with 
Vi- 

PRIDE    is  the 

h  y   of  \'irtues,   and 
X  4              of 
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Pro, 

Vices :  And  as  Poy- 
fon  is  expelled  by 
Poyfon,  fo  are  many 
Vices  by  Pride. 

AN  Eafy  Nature 
is  liable  even  to  the 
Vices  of  others  ^  but 
a  Proud  Spirit,  to  his 
own  only. 

PRIDE,  if  it 
rife  from  Contempt 
of  others,  to  a  Con- 
tempt of  it  felf,  will 
at  laftbe  chang'd  into 
Philofophy. 


of  all 

ties. 


Con, 

good    Quali- 


PRIDE  wants  the 
beft  Condition  of  Vi- 
ce$,  that  is,  Conceal- 
ment. 


Ingratitude,     XV. 


Fro» 


Con, 


THE    Crime    of        THE  Obligations 


Ingratitude  is  nothing 
eife  but  a  piercing 
Difcernment  of  the 
Caufe  of  the  Benefit 
ippnferr'd. 

WHILST 


of  Benefits  are  more 
Ihid  than  of  Duties  , 
Wherefore  he  that  is 
ungrateful,  is  unjuft, 
and  all  Things. 


1 
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WHILST  we  en- 
deavour to  be  grate- 
ful to  fome,  we  nei- 
ther do  Juftice  to  o- 
thers,  nor  referve  Li- 
berty to  our  felves. 

THE  Requital  of  a 
Kindnefs  is  the  lefs  to 
be  made  ^  becaufe  the 
Value  of  it  is  uncer- 
tain. 

Envy.     XVI. 


Fro. 

IT  is  natural  for 
a  Man  to  hate  what 
upbraids  him  with  his 
own  Fortune. 

ENVY  in  States  is 
a  Kind  of  wholefome 
Oftracifm. 


Con. 

ENVY  makes  no 
Holy  Days. 

NOTHINGbut 

Death   can    reconcile 
Envy  to  Virtue. 

ENVY  cxercifes 
Virtue  with  Labours, 
as  Juno  did  Hercides. 


I/UOh^ 
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Incontinence.     XV II. 


Pro. 

CHASTITY   may 

thank  Jealoufy  that 
She  is  become  a  Vir- 
tue. 

OF  Loves,  as  of 
Wild  Fowl,  there  is 
Property  ^  but  the 
Right  is  made  over 
with  the  Poireflion. 


Con. 

UNCHASTITY 

is  Greeks  worft  Tranf- 
formation. 

A  N  unchafte  Li- 
ver has  utterly  loft 
the  Reverence  of  him- 
felf  ;  which  is  the 
Bridle  of  all  Vices. 

ALL  with  Paris^ 
that  make  Beauty 
their  Choice,  forfeit 
Wifdom  and  Power. 

ALEXANDER 
happen'd  upon  no 
Vulgar  Truth,  when 
he  faid.  That  Sleep 
and  Luft  were  the 
Earnefts  of  Death. 


Cruelty. 
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Cruelty.     XVIIf. 


Pro, 

NO  Virtueisfo  of- 
ten guilty  as  CJcmen- 
cy. 

CRUELTY,    if  it 

proceed  fromRevenge, 
is  Juftice  ^  if  from 
Danger,  Wifdom. 

H  E  that  fliews 
Mercy  to  his  Enemy, 
denies  it  to  himfelf. 

PHLEBOTOMY 

is  not  more  neceifary 
in  the  Natural  Body, 
than  in  the  Politick. 


Con, 

TO  delight  in  Blood 
is  the  part  either  of  a 
Beaft,  or  of  a  Fury. 

CRUELTY    to  a 

good  Man  feems  Fa- 
bulous, and  a  Tragi- 
cal Fiction. 


Vain-dory.     XIX. 


Pro. 

H  E    that    is      fo 
(launch,   as  to  regard 
nothing  that    is  Fo- 
reign, it  may  be  fear- 
ed 


Cofi, 

VAIN-  glorious 

Perfuns     are    always 

Fadlious,    Liars,    In- 

conftant,  Over-doing. 

THRASO 
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Pro. 

cd  that  he  will  ac- 
count Publick  Mat- 
ters Foreign. 

DISPOSITIONS 
that  have  fomething 
vain  in  them,  more 
eafily  undertake  the 
Charge  of  the  Pub- 
lick. 


THRASO     is 
Gnatho''^  Prey. 

I  T  is  a  Shame  for 
a  Lover  to  make  Suit 
to  the  Hand-maid  : 
And  Praife  is  Virtue's 
Hand- maid. 


Jujlice. 


Pro. 


W  E  are  beholden 
to  Juftice,  That  Man 
is  10  Man  a  God,  and 
not  a  Wolf. 

JUSTICE,  though 

it  cannot  extirpate 
Vice,  yet  it  keepeth 
it  from  doing  Hurt. 


XX. 


Con. 


I F  we  muft  give 
every  one  his  Due, 
then  furely  Pardon  to 
Humanity. 


Fortitude, 
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Fortitude,     XXL 


Pro. 


Con, 


NOTHING  is  ter- 
ribJe  but  Fear  it  felf. 

THERE  is  nothing 
either  folid  in  Plea- 
fure,  or  fecured  in 
Virtue,  where  Fear 
infefts. 

HE  that  confronts 
Dangers  with  open 
Eyes,  that  he  may 
receive  them,  marks 
ylfo  how  to  avoid 
them. 

OTHER  Virtues 
free  us  from  the  Do- 
minion of  Vice  ,  For- 
titude alone  from  the 
Dominion  of  Fortune. 


THAT'S  a  goodly 
Virtue  to  be  fure,  to 
be  willing  to  die,  that 
you  may  deftroy. 

THAT'S  a  noble 
Virtue  fure,  which 
even  Drunkennefs 
gives. 

H  E  that  is  prodi- 
gal of  his  own  Life, 
is  a  dangerous  Man  to 
that  of  another's. 

FORTITUDE  is  a 

Virtue    of  the    Iron 
Age. 


Temperance. 


^88      bacon's  Ejfays  continud. 
Temperance,     XXII. 


TO  Abjiain  7iV\di  to 
Sufiaitiy  are  in  efFedl 
the  fame  Ability. 

UNIFORMITIES, 

Concords,  and  Mea- 
fures  of  Motions,  are 
Things  Celeftial,  and 
the  CharaQers  of  E- 
ternity. 

TEMPERANCE, 
like  wholefome  Colds, 
concentrates  and 

flrengthens  the  Force 
of  the  Mind. 


Con. 

THz\T  Mind  Ian-  \ 
guifhes,  that  is  not  1 
fpirited  by  Excefs. 

I  love  thofe  Virtues  | 
which  induce   Viva-  I 
city  of  AQion,    not 
DuUnefs  of  Pafiion, 


Conflancy.     XXI!!. 


?ro. 

CONSTANCY   is 

the  Balis  of  all  Vir- 
tues. 

HE 


Con. 

CONSTANCY, 
like  a  furly  morofe 
Portrefs,  turns  away 
many  ufeful  Informa- 
tions. 

THERE 
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Fro. 

H  E  is  a  miferable 
Man,  that  does  not 
know,  what  he  fhall 
Dr  may  be. 

CONSTANCY 

gives  a   Gracefulnefs 
even  to  Vice. 

I  '  I  F  to  the  Incon- 
flancy  of  Fortune,  In- 
conftancy  of  Mind  ai- 
fo  be  added,  in  what 
a  Darknefs  do  we 
live  ? 

FORTUNE,    Jike 
Proteus y   if  you  per- 
^'fevere,  returns  to  her 
true  Shape. 


Pro. 

THERE  is  good 
Reafon,  that  Conftan- 
cy  Ihould  patiently 
endure  Croiles,  for 
Ihe  commonly  brings 
them. 

THE  Oiorteft  Fol- 
ly is  the  beft. 


Magnanimity .     XXIV. 


Pro, 

WHEN  once  the 
Mind  has  made  Choice 
of  Noble  Ends,  it  is 
immediately  fur- 

rounded  and  guarded 
not 


Con. 

MAGNANIMITY 
is  a  Poetical  Virtue. 
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Fro, 

hot  only  by  the  Vir- 
tues, but  by  the  Dei- 
ties. 

Knowledge^  Contemplation.    XXVi 


Fro. 

THAT  Pleafure, 
when  all  is  done,  is 
according  to  Nature, 
whereof  there  is  no 
Satiety. 

THE  fweetell  Pro- 
fpedl  is  that  which 
looks  upon  the  Errors 
of  others,  in  the  Vale 
below. 


Con, 

CONTEMPLA- 
TION is  a  fpecious 
Sloth. 

GOOD  Thoughts 
are  not  much  better 
than  good  Dreams. 

GOD  takes  Care 
of  the  World-,  Take 
thou  Care  of  thy, 
Country. 


Learning.    XXVf- 


Fro. 

I F      there      were 

Books   written   about 

Minute  Matters,  there 

would 


Con. 

I  N      Univerfities 
they  learn  to  believe. 

WHAT 
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Con, 


Pro. 

would  fcarce  be  nny 
Ufe  of  Experience. 

READING  is  a 

Converfe  with  the 
Wife  3  Adion  for  the 
moft  part,  with  FooJs. 

SCIENCES  are 
not  to  be  accounted 
ufclefs,  that  are  of  no 
Ufe  in  themfelves,  if 
they  {harpen  and  mar- 
(hal  the  Wit. 


WHAT  Art  ever 
taught  the  feafonablc 
Ufe  of  Art? 

TO  be.  wife  by 
Rule,  and  by  Experi- 
ence, are  perfectly  op- 
pofite  Methods-,  fo 
that  he  that  is  accu- 
llomed  to  the  Oie,  is 
unfit  for  the  Other. 

THERE  is  many 
Times  an  impertiiienc 
Ufe  of  Art,  left  there 
Ihould  be  no  Ufe  at 
all  of  it. 

THIS  is  the  way 
generally  of  all  Aca- 
demicks,  to  Acknow- 
ledge wh^t  theyKnow 
of  any  thing,  and  not 
to Leirn  what-  they  da 
not  Know, 


VOL.   11. 


Ktadinefsi 
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Readwefs.     XXVII. 


Fro. 


Con, 


THAT  is  no  op- 
portune Wifdom,that 
is  not  quick  and  nim- 
ble. 

HE  that  is  wife 
upon  Deliberation  , 
and  not  upon  prefent 
Occafion  ,  performs 
nothing  Great. 


THAT  Wifdorais 
not  far  fetcht,  nor 
deep,  which  is  ready 
at  hand. 

WHAT  is  invented 
in  a  fhort  time,  pleafes 
but  for  a  (hort  time. 


Silence  in  "Matters  of  Secrecy,  XXVIII. 


Fro. 


Con. 


FROM  a  filert 
Man  nothing  is  con- 
cealed j  becaufe  hU 
Things  arc  fafely 
communicated. 

HEthateafilyTalks 
what  he  Knows,  Talks 
aHo  what  he  Knows 
not. 

EVEN 


SECRECY  is  the 
Virtue  of  a  ContelTor. 

FROM  a  fecret 
Man  all  things  are 
concealed  j  becaufe 
Silence  is  repaid. 

A  clofe  Man  is  next 
a-kiii  to  an  unknown 
Man. 
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Pro. 


EVEN  Myfteries 
are  due  to  the  Secret. 


Facility.    XXiX. 


Pro. 


Con. 


I  like  a  Man  that 
is  pliant  to  another^s 
Inclination,  but  yet 
keeps  his  Judgment 
from  Obfequioufnefs. 

HE  that  is  flexible 
comes  neareft  to  the 
Nature  of  Gold. 


FACILITY  is  ah 
inept  Privation  of 
Judgment. 

H  E  owes  the 
Thanks  to  himfelf, 
that  obtains  any  thing 
of  an  eafy  Man. 

A  N  eafy  Klari  is 
prefs*d  with  all  Diffi- 
culties ^  for  he  enga- 
ges in  alh 

A  N  eafy  Mari 
commonly  comes  ofT 
witli  Difcredir. 


Fopnlarity, 
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Popularity.    XXX. 


Fro, 


Con, 


THE  fame  things 
commonly  pleafe  wife 
Men,  but  to  humour 
the  Changeablenefs  of 
Fools,  is  a  Point  of 
Wifdom. 


TO 

People,  is 
noured. 


Honour   the 
be  Ho- 


to 


THEY  who  them- 
felves  are  great  Men, 
have  no  one  Perfon 
generally  to  fear,  but 
the  People. 


H  E  that  forts  well 
with  Fools,  may  him- 
felf  be  fufpeded. 

HEthatpleafesthe 
Mob,  is  commonly  a 
Raifer  of  the  Mob. 

NOTHING  mode- 
rate pleafes  the  Com- 
mon People. 

FLATTERY  of 

the  People,  is  the  low- 
eft  Degree  of  Flattery. 


Loquacity,     XXXI. 


Pro, 


Con, 


H  E  that  is  filent, 
is  either  jealous  of 
others,  or  of  himfelf. 

x\LL 


SILENCE  adds 
both  Grace  and  Au- 
thority to  a  Man's 
Words. 

SI- 
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Pro, 

ALL  Reflraintsare 
miferable,  but  that  of 
the  Tongue  molt  fa. 

SILENCE  is  the 
Virtue  of  Fools  ; 
Therefore  He  faid 
well  to  a  (ilent  Man  : 
If  yon  are  ivife^  you 
are  a  Fool  j  if  you  are 
a  Fool,yo2t  are  wife. 


Con, 

SILENCE,  like  a 
kind  of  Sleep,  refreOi- 
es  and  nounlhes  Wif- 
doai. 

SILENCE  is  the 
Fermentation  of  our 
Thoughts. 

'   SILENCE    is  the 
Candidate  of  Truth. 


Diffmulaiion.     XXXIL 


Pro. 

DISSIMULA- 
TION is  a  Compen- 
dious Wifdom. 

NAKEDNESS 

even  in  the  Mind  is 
uncomely. 

DISSIMULA- 
TION is  both  a 
Grace  and  a  Guard. 

DIS- 


C0f7. 

THOUGH     we 

are  not  able  to  Think 
according  to  the  Truth 
of  thin2;s  •,  yet  at  lead 
let  us  fpeak  according 
to  our  Thoughts. 

THOSEthnthave 
not  a  Capacity  for  the 
Arts  of  State,  make 
Ufe  of  DilTimuiation 
in  (lead  of  Wifdom. 

X  :;  THE 
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Pro. 

DISSIMULA- 

TION  is  the  Fence 
of  Coanfels. 

HE  that  carries  all 
I'birgs  with  an  un- 
diffeinbled  Opennefs, 
equally  deceives :  For 
irimy  either  do  not 
take  him,  or  do  not 
believe  him. 

OPEN  Dealing  is 

nothing  but  a  Weak- 
nefs  of  Mind. 


Can. 

THE  DKTembler 
deprives  himfelf  of 
the  principal  Inftru- 
ment  for  Adion  j 
which  is  Belief. 

DISSIMULA- 
TION invites  Diffi- 
mulation. 


THE 

is  a  Slave. 


DilTemblec 


Boldnefs.     XXXIII. 


Pro, 

WHAT  Adionis 
to  a"  Orritor,  the  fuiie 
is  BoWnefs  to  a  Politi- 
cian-, the  Firft,  the 
Secotid,  the  Third» 


Con, 

IMPUDENCE 

is  good  for  nothingj 
but  Impollure. 

CONFIDENCE  is 

the   Fool's  Emprefs, 
and  the  Wife  Man's 

Buffoon. 


Csre- 
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Ceremonies^  PuntoeSyAffe^atio?!,  XXXIV. 


Pro. 

A  decent  Manage- 
ment of  Countenance 
and  Geflure,  is  the 
true  Seafoning  of  Vir- 
tue. 

H  E  that  does  not 
keep  a  Decorum  in 
fmall  Matters,  and  in 
his  daily  Cuftoms, 
though  he  be  a  great 
Man,  yet  be  afTurcd, 
that  fuch  a  Perfon  is 
wife  only  at  certain 
Hours, 

VIRTUE     and 

Wifdom  without  Pun- 
toes,  are  like  Foreign 
Languages ,  for  they 
are  commonly  not  un- 
derftood- 


WHAT  can  be  a 

more  deformed  Speda- 
cle,  than  to  transfer 
the  Stage  into  Life  ? 

BETTER  a  Paint- 
ed Face,  and  Curled 
Hair,  than  a  Painted 
and  Curled  Behaviour. 

HE  that  breaks  his 
Mind  to  fuch  fmall 
Obfervances,  can  ne- 
ver be  capable  of  great 
Thoughts. 

AFFECTATION 

is  the  fhining  Putre* 
faction  oi  Gentility. 


JeftT. 
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Jefts.     XXXK 


Pro. 

A  Jeft  is  the  Altar 
ef  Orators. 

H  E  that  mingles  a 
modefl  Facetioufnefs 
in  all  his  Difcourfe, 
iftains  Liberty  of 
Mind. 

IT  is  a  thing  more 
Polirick  than  a  Man 
would  imagine  *,  ea- 
fily  to  pafs  from  Jeft 
to  Earn  eft,  and  from 
Earneft  to  Jeft. 

A  Jeft  is  many 
time<^  a  Vehicle  of 
Truth,  which  other- 
wife  would  not  arrive. 


Con. 

THOSE  Hunters 
of  Deformities  and 
CoDcinnities  ,  what 
Man  would  not  de- 
fpife  ? 

TO  flurofF  Bufi- 
nefs  of  Importance 
with  a  Jeft,  is  a  wick- 
ed x^rtifice. 

THEN  judge  of 
a  Jeft,  when  you  have 
^one  laughing. 

YOUR  merry  fa- 
cetious Men  feldom 
penetrate  farther  than 
the  Superficies  of 
Things  •,  which  is 
the  very  Seat  of  a 
Jeft^ 


Lo've. 
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Lcz^e.    XXXVL 


f  D  O  you  not  fee 
that  all  Men  feek 
fhemfelves?  But  the 
Lover  only  finds  him- 
felf. 

THERE  is  no  bet- 
ter Ordering  of  the 
Mind,  than  from  the 
Power  of  fome  pre- 
dominant AfFedion. 

HE  that  is  wife,  let 
him  look  out  for  fome 
Defire  ,  for  he  that 
does  not  affe£l  fome 
one  thing  more  than 
ordinary,  to  hiin  all 
things  are  diflafleful 
and  tedious. 


THE  Stage  is  much 
beholden  to  Love, 
Life  not  at  all. 

I  hate  thofe  Mono- 
phrontifls. 

LOVE  is  a  very 
narrow  Cont^plati- 
on. 


Friend' 


2  GO     B  A  C  0  N  s  Effays  continud, 
Frkndfhif.     XXXVII. 


Vro^ 


Con, 


FRIENDSHIP  HE  that  contraa» 
does  the  fame  things  ikxldr  Leagues  o{ 
that   Fortitude  doth,    Friendfhip ,     impofe$ 


but  more  fweetly, 

FRIENDSHIP 
is  a  pleafant  Sauce 
to  all  good  things. 

IT*  is  the  worft 
fort  of  Solitude,  to 
be  deftitute  of  true 
Friends, 

I  T  ts  a  juft  Pu- 
nifhment  of  Falfe- 
hcartednefs,  to  be  de- 
prived of  Friends. 


upon  himfelf  new 
Bonds  and  Engage-» 
ments. 


Flattery, 
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■ 

fkttery.     XXXVIII. 


Pra. 

FLATTERY  pro- 
ceeds more  from  Cu- 
ftom,  than  Malice. 

BY  Praifing  to  In- 
ftruft,  was  ever  a 
Form  due  to  great 
Perfons. 


Con. 

FLATTERY     is 

the  Cement  of  Vices. 

FLATTERY     is 

that  Kind  of  Fow- 
ling, which  deceives 
Birds  by  Referablancc 
of  Voice. 

THE  Deformity 
of  Flattery  is  Comi- 
cal, the  Damage  Tra- 
gical. 


Re'^^erjge.     XXXIX. 


Pro. 

PRIVATE  Re- 
venge is  a  Kind  of 
'vild  Juflice. 


HE 

Wrong 
offends 


that   returns 

for    Wrong, 

againft     the 

Law 


Cofs^ 

HE  that  docs  a 
Wrong,  is  the  Begin- 
ner of  a  Quarrel  j 
but  he  that  Retaliates, 
takes  away  all  Means 
of  ending'it. 

RE- 
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Fro. 

Law  only, 
Perfon. 


not   the 


THE  Fear  of  pri- 
vate Revenge  is  u{e- 
fttl  5  /  for  Laws  too 
often  fleep. 


Con. 

REVENGE,  by 
how  much  the  more 
natural,  by  fo  much 
the  more  is  it  to  be  rc- 
prefs'd. 

HE  that  is  apt  to 
return  an  Injury,  is 
behind-hand  perhaps 
in  Time,  not  in  Will. 


Innovation.     XL. 


Fro. 


Con, 


EVERY  Medicine 
is  an  Innovation, 

H  E  that  flies  new 
Remedies,  muftexped 
new  Difeafes. 

TIME  is  the  great- 
eft  Innovator:  .Why 
then  may  we  not  imi- 
tate Time  ? 

SEEING  things  of 

the mfe Ives  change  to 

the 


NEW  Births   are 
deformed  Things. 


Novelty  is 
for  it  de- 


ALL 

injurious  •, 

ftroys     the      prefent 

Things. 


THOSE  Things 
which  have  obtained 
by  Ufe,  if  they  are 
not  good,  atleaft  they 
are  conformable  and 
agree  well  together. 
WHAT 
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Pro. 


Con, 


theworfe,  if  they  be        WHx^T  Innovztot 

not  by  Counfel  chan-  imitates  Time-  which 

ged    to    the    better,  infinuates  Innovations 

v^hat  will  be  the  End  in  fuch  manner,  that 

of  Evil }  they  are  not  perceivM  > 

A  morofe  Retention 
of  Cuftoms,  is  as  tur- 
bulent a  thing  as  In- 
novation. 


Delay,     XLI. 


Pro, 


Con. 


FORTUNE  fells 
many  things  to  the 
Hafty,  which  (he  gives 
to  the  Slow. 

WHILST  we  are 
in  hafte  to  embrace 
the  Beginnings  of 
things,  we  clafp  Sha- 
dows. 


OCCASION  offers 
the  Handle  of  the 
Bottle  firft,  then  the 
Belly. 

OCCASION,    like 

Sibylla^  di mi  nifties  the 
thing  otFered,  and  then 
encreafes  the  Price. 


THE    Beginnings 
of  Adlions  Ihould   be 


com- 
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fro, 

mitted  to  Argus^  the 
Ends  to  Briarcus. 

Freparation,    XLH. 

Fro.  Con, 

WITH  flender  Pro-  LET  no  Man  think 
vifion  we  buy  Wit,  to  fetter  Fortune  by 
not  Fortune.  his  Preparation. 

GREAT  Prepara- 
tion is  a  Prodigal  both 
of  Time  and  Bufinefsi 

To  mthjiand  Beginnwgs.    XLIII. 

Tro.  Con. 

I T  is  lefs  Trouble  HE  teaches  a  Dan- 

to  prevent  a  Danger,  ger  to  advance,  who 

than   to  obferve  and  buckles  againft  it,  and 

waich  the  Progrefs  of  fixes  it  by  a  Remedyi 
it. 

A  Danger  is  no 
more  light,  if  it  feem 
light. 

Violent 
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Violent  Compels.     XLIV. 


THAT  Neceffity 
which  refolvcs  upon 
violent  Meafures,coin- 
monly  goes  through 
with  them. 


Con» 

EVERY  violent 
Remedy  is  pregnant 
of  a  new  Evil. 


NONE  ^ 

lent    Counfels , 
Anger  and  Fear. 


gives  vio- 
but 


Snfpicion.     XLV; 


Fro. 

THAT  Man's  In- 
tcgriry  is  juflly  ful- 
peded,  which  Sufpi- 
cion  weakens. 


Con. 

SUSPICION  breaks 
the  Bond  of  Faith. 


The  Words  of  Law.     XLVI. 
Fro.  Con. 


IT  is  no  Expofi. 
tion,  but  a  Divination, 
which  recedes  from 
the  Letter. 

WHERE 


OUT  of  all  the 
Words  Tuch  a  Senfe  is 
to  be  drawn  out,  as 

may  expound  the  par- 
ticular Words. 
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WHERE  there  is  a 
Departure  from  the 
Letter,  the  Judge  of  an 
Interpreter  becomes  a 
Law-giver. 

For  fVitneJfes  agdinfi  Arguments:  XL VIL 

'Pro,  Con. 

HE  that  relies  up-  I  F  WitneiTes  are 
on  Arguments,  pro-  to  be  believ'd  againft 
nounces  according  to  Proofs  from  Reafon, 
the  Pleader,  not  ac-  it  is  fufficient  for  the 
cording  to  the  Caufe.  Judge  only  not  to  be 
Deaf. 

ARGUMENTS 

are  an  Antidote  againft 
the  Poyfon  of  Tefti* 
monies. 


AND  tliefc  Antitheta  (which  we  have  pro* 
pounded)  are  perhaps  not  very  valuable  ^ 
however,  as  they  were  prepared  and  coUecled 
by  us  long  ago,  we  were  loth  the  Diligence 
of  our  Youth  (hbuld  perifh  •,  efpecially  fince 
they  are  (if  a  Man  ccnfider  well)  Seeris,  not 

Flozvers* 
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Flowers*  But  herein  they  plainly  breath 
Youth,  in  that  they  abound  in  the  Moral^  or 
Dejnonflrative  Kind  ^  and  are  fo  thin  and  fpa- 
ring  in  the  Deliberative  and  Judicial, 

FormnU  Minorey. 


A  Third  ColleEiion  which  pertains  to  Fro- 
vtfion,  or  Preparatory  Store^  is  that  which  We 
think  fit  to  call  ForfnuUAlifwres^  L^Jf^^  Forms 
or  Stiles  of  Speech.  And  thefe  are  as  it  were 
the  Porches,  the  Poftern- Doors,  the  Ante* 
Rooms,  the  Back  Rooms,  the  PafTages,  &Co 
of  Speech  *,  which  may  indifferently  ferve 
for  all  Subjeds  ^  As  Preface^  Conchifio?i,  D/- 
grejjion^  Tranfttion^  Excufation^  dCC.  For  as  ia 
Buildings  there  is  gre^t  Pleafurc  and  Ufe  ia 
the  well-caftirg  of  the  Frontifpieces,  Stair- 
Cafes,  Doors,  Windows,  Entries,  PafTages,  and 
the  like^  fo  in  Speech,  the  Conveyances  and 
PafTages  (if  they  be  decently  and  skilfully 
contrived  and  placed)  are  of  fpecial  Ornament 
and  EflFed:  to  the  whole  Strufture.  Of  thefs 
Formula  we  will  propofe  an  Example  or  two, 
and  ftay  no  longer  upon  them.  For  though 
they  be  Matters  of  no  finall  Ufe,  yet  bscaufe 
we  add  nothing  herein  of  our  own,  but  tran-^ 
fcrlbe  the  naked  Forms  only,  out  oi  Demofthe- 
nes,  or  Cicero,  or  fome  other  fele^l  Author, 

VOL.  11.  Z  they 
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they  feem  too  mean  a  Bufinefs  to  wafte  Time 
upon. 


Examples  of  Minor  Fornix. 

A  C&nclHfion  of  a  deliberative  Speech. 

"SO  we  may  both  redeem  the  Faults 
"  paft,  and  with  one  and  the  fame  Trouble 
"  prevent  the  Inconveniences  future. 

The  Corollary  of  an  accurate  Partition. 

«  THAT  all  may  fee,  that  I  intended 
'*  not  to  balk  any  thing  by  Silence,  or  to 
"  cloud  any  thing  by  Words. 

A  Tranfition  with  a  Ca'veat. 

"BUT  let  us  fo  pafs  by  thefe  things,  as 
"  to  leave  them  with  a  Retrofpeft  how- 
"  ever. 
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A    Preoccupation    againji    an    in'veterate 
Opinion. 

* 
"  I  (hall  fo  order  the  Matter,  as  that  you 
"  may  underftand  in  the  whole  Caufe,  what 
"  the  Nature  of  the  thing  fuggefled,  what 
"  Miftake  hath  added,  and  what  Envy  hath 
"  raifed. 


C  H  A  P^ 
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CHAP.   xxin. 


Of  Critical  and  Pedantical    Knowledge. 


De  Aiigmentis  Sciejitiarum. 

Lib.  ^.  Cap.  4. 


HERE  remain  two  General 
Appendages  touching  the  Tra- 
dition of  Knowledge  ^  The 
gy  one  Critical  ^  The  other  Pe- 
dantical. For  as  the  princi- 
pal Part  of  Tradition  of 
Knowledge  confifts  in  Writing  of  Books ,  fo 
the  Relative  Part  thereof  confifls  in  Read- 
ing of  Books  :  Now  Reading  is  governed  and 
direded  by  Mafters  and  Teachers,  or  perfed- 
ed  by  every  Man's  particular  Induftry  •,  And 
to  this  purpofe  ferve    the  two   Knowledges 

men- 
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mentioned,    whereunto  appertain  incidently 
thefe  Confiderations. 

TO  the  Critical  Part  appertain,  Firft  an 
exad  Corredion,  and  true  Edition  of  appro- 
ved Authors  •,  whereby  both  the  Honour  of 
Authors  themfelves  is  vindicated,  and  a  Light 
given  to  the  Studious.  Wherein,  neverthe- 
lefs,  the  ra{h  Diligence  of  fome  Men  hath 
done  great  Prejudice  to  Studies.  For  it  is  the 
Manner  of  many  Criticks,  when  they  meet 
with  a  PaiTage  they  do  not  underfland,  pre- 
(ently  to  prefume  it  a  Fault  in  the  Copy  *,  As 
the  Priefl,  that,  where  he  found  it  written  of 
St.  P^m/,  hemijfiis  eft  per  Sportam,  mended  his 
Book,  and  made  it,  Demiffus  eft  per  Portam^ 
becaufe  Sporta  was  an  hard  Word,  and  out 
of  his  Reading  •,  and  furely  their  Errors,  tho' 
they  are  not  fo  palpable  and  ridiculous,  yet 
are  of  the  fame  Kind-,  as  in  that  PaiTage  of 
Tacitus  :  When  a  certain  Colony  claim'd  the 
Privilege  of  the  Saniiuary  in  the  Senate,  Ta- 
citus reports,  that  what  they  alledg'd  was  not 
favourably  received  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
Senate :  Upon  which  the  EmbalTadors  dif- 
trufting  their  Caufe,  gave  Titus  Vinius  a  round 
Sum  of  Money  t.0  maintain  their  Suit  •,  and 
by  this  means  the  Thing  was  granted.  Then 
(fays  Tacitus)  the  Dignity  and  Antiquity  of  the 
Colony  prevailed  :  As  if  the  Arguments,  that 
feemed  light  before,  received  then  a  new 
Weight  by  the  Addition  of  a  Bribe.  Here  a 
Z  7  ccriain 
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certain  Critick,  none  of  the  meanefl,  expun- 
ges the  Word  Tii?n,  and  inftead  thereof  re- 
Itores  Tdiitum.  And  by  this  perverfe  Cuftoin 
of  Criticks,  it  hath  come  to  pafs,  (as  one  wife- 
ly noted)  That  the  moft  Corre£ied  Copies  are 
cofnmofily  haft  CorreB.  And  indeed,  to  fpeak 
Truth,  unlefs  the  Criticks  be  well  skilled  in 
the  Knowledges  handled  in  the  Books  they 
put  out,  their  Dihgence  is  not  without  Dan- 
ger. 

SECONDLY,  There  belong  to  the  Cri^ 
tical  Art^  the  Interpretation  and  Expojttion  of 
Anthorsy  Commentaries^  Scholia's^  ^'otes,  Spi- 
ciUgies^  and  the  like.  And  in  Labours  of 
this  Kind,  that  fcurvy  (as  I  may  call  it)  Dif- 
eafe  of  Criticks  hath  feiz'd  many,  of  pafling 
over  moft  of  the  obfcurer  PafTages,  and  dwel- 
ling and  expatiating  even  to  Naufeoufnefs  up- 
on things  that  are  plain  and  perfpicuous.  For 
the  thing  intended  is  not  fo  much  to  illuftrate 
the  Author,  as  that  the  Critick  himfelt  upon 
every  Occafion  may  (hew  his  manifold  Learn  - 
ing,  and  various  Reading.  It  were  much  to 
be  wilh'd,  that  the  Writer  that  handles  ob- 
fcure  and  noble  Arguments,  would  annex  his 
own  Explications  j  that  neither  the  Text  it 
feif  may  be  broken  off  by  Digreffions  or  Ex- 
planation -^  and  that  the  Notes  may  not  de- 
part from  the  Mind  and  Intention  of  the 
Writer.  Some  Cuch  thing  v/e  fufped  oiTbe- 
en  upon  Euclid^ 

THE 
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THE  Third  is  concerning  the  Times, 
which  in  nuny  Cafes  give  great  Light  to 
true  Interpretations. 

THE  Fourth  is  concerning  the  Syntax 
and  Difpofition  of  Studies,  that  Men  may 
know  in  what  Order  or  Purfuit  to  Read. 

FIFTHLY,  It  belongs  to  the  Art  Cri- 
tical (from  whence  alfo  it  had  its  Name),  to 
interpofe  fome  brief  Cenfure  and  Judgment  of 
the  Authors  they  publifh  ^  and  to  compare 
them  with  other  Writers  that  handle  the  fame 
Subjeds ;  to  the  end  that  by  fuch  a  Cenfure 
Students  may  be  both  advertised  of  the  Choice 
of  Books,  and  come  better  provided  to  the 
Perufal  of  them.  And  this  laft  Part  is  as  it 
were  the  Chair  of  the  Critkks,  which  certain- 
ly has  been  ennobled  by  fome  Great  Men  in. 
our  Age,  Greater  furely  in  my  Judgment; 
than  for  the  Model  of  Critkks, 

FOR  Pedantical  Knowledge,  it  contains 
that  Difference  of  Tradition^  which  is  proper 
for  Youth  :  In  which  Point  it  were  foon  faid, 
Confult  the  Schools  of  thejefuits-^  for  nothing 
that  has  come  into  Ufe  and  Pradice,  can  be 
better  than  they  are.  However,  we  will,  ac- 
cording to  our  Fafhion,  fuggeft  a  few  Things 
after  the  Manner  of  Gleaners.  We  do  by  all 
means  approve  a  Collegiate  Education  of 
Z  4  Child- 
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Childhood  and  Youth  -^  not  in  private  Hou- 
fes  5  not  under  Schoolmafters  only.  In  Col- 
leges there  is  a  greater  Emulation  towards 
their  Equals  •,  befides,  there's  the  Counte- 
nance and  Afped  of  Grave  Men,  which  very 
thing  contributes  to  Modefty,  and  fafhions 
tender  Minds  ^ven  from  the  Beginning  to  a 
Pattern :  In  fine,  there  are  Advantages  in 
abundance  of  a  Collegiate  Education. 

F  O  R  the  Order  and  Manner  of  Difciphne, 
thisl  would  principally  advife-,  that  they  be- 
ware of  Abridgments,  and  too  great  For- 
warding in  Learning,  which  renders  Wits  bold 
and  confident*,  and  makes  rather  a  Shew  of 
great  Proficience,  than  efFeds  it. 

FURTHERMORE,  fome  Indulgence 
fliould  be  given  to  the  Liberty  of  Wits,  fo  that 
if  any  one  performs  the  Tasks  which  the  Di- 
Tcipiine  of  the  Place  requires,  and  yet  fteals 
Time  for  other  things,  to  which  he  is  inclined, 
he  may  not  be  reftram'd. 

AGAIN,  It  may  be  worth  while  care- 
fully to  conlider  (which  perchance  hitherto 
hath  not  been  noted)  that  there  are  two  ways, 
and  thofe  as  it  were  diametrically  oppolite,  of 
training  up,  and  exerciiing,  and  preparing 
Wits.  The  one  begins  with  the  eafieft  things, 
and  by  degrees  leads  to  the  more  difficult  ^ 
the  other  at  iirft  commands  and  prefTcs  the 

more 
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more  difficult,  that  thefe  being  mafter'd,  he 
"may  go  through  the  ealier  with  the  more  De- 
light. For  it  is  one  Method  to  learn  to  Swim 
with  Bladders,  which  hold  up,  and  another 
to  learn  to  Dance  with  heavy  Shooes,  which 
prefs  down.  And  it  is  not  eafy  to  exprefs, 
how  much  a  prudent  Intermixture  of  thefe 
Methods  conduces  to  the  advancing  the  Fa-- 
culties  both  of  Mind  and  Body. 

x\NOTHER  Confideration  is  the  Ap- 
plication  of  Learning  accordmg  to  the  Pro- 
priety of  the  Wits  •,  for  there  is  no  Defed  in 
the  Faculties  Intelledual,  but  feeraeth  to 
have  a  proper  Cure  contained  in  fome  Stu- 
dies :  As  for  Example,  If  a  Child  be  Bird- 
witted,  that  is,  hath  not  the  Faculty  of  At- 
tention, the  Mathematiques  give  a  Remedy 
thereunto  ^  for  in  them,  if  the  Wit  be  caught 
away  but  a  Moment,  one  is  to  begin  a-new. 
And'  as  Sciences  have  a  Propriety  towards  Fa- 
culties for  Cure  and  Help-,  fo  Faculties  or 
Powers  have  a  Sympathy  tov/ards  Sciences 
for  Excellency  or  fpeedy  Protiting :  And 
therefore  it  is  nn  Enquiry  of  great  Wifdom, 
what  Kinds  of  Wits  and  Natures  are  moft  apt 
and  proper  for  what  Sciences. 

FURTHERMORE,  in  the  Courfe  of 
Teaching,  Exercifis  have  a  mighty  Stroke  to 
Hurt  or  Help.  But  there  is  a  "'Point  here 
that  hath  been  noted  by  few  ,  which  is,  that 

there 
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there  ought  to  be  not  only  a  wife  Ordering 
of  Exercifes^  but  a  wife  IntermifTion  of  them 
alfo.  For  Cicero  hath  an  excellent  Obferva- 
tion.  That  in  Exercifes,  it  often  happens  that 
Men  exercife  their  Faults  as  well  as  their  Fa^ 
citlties  '^  fo  that  an  ill  Habit  is  fometimes  got 
at  the  fame  Time,  and  infinuates  it  felf  to- 
gether with  a  good  one.  Wherefore  it  is  a 
fafer  Way  to  intermit  Exercifes,  and  to  re- 
peat them  every  foot,  than  incefTantly  to  con* 
tinue  and  purfue  them. 

IT  were  too  long  to  particularize  a  Num- 
ber of  other  Confiderations  of  this  Nature, 
Things  but  of  mean  Appearance,  but  of  lin- 
gular Efficacy.  For  as  iu  Plants,  the  Wrong- 
ing or  Cherifhing  of  them  while  they  are 
young,  is  a  Matter  of  the  greateft  Importance 
towards  their  Thriving  or  Mifcarrying  -^  and 
astheimmenfe  Greatnefs  of  the  Romaji  Em- 
pire is  by  feme  defervedly  attributed  to  the 
Virtue  and  Wifdom  of  thofe  Six  Kings,  that 
were  as  Tutors  or  Fofter-Fathers  to  it  in  its 
Infancy:  So  furely  the  Culture  and  Manu- 
ring of  Minds  in  Youth  hath  fuch  a  forcible 
(though  unfcen)  Operation,  as  hardly  any 
Length  of  Time,  or  Contention  of  Labour 
can  countervail  afterwards.  And  it  is  not 
amifs  to  obferve  alfo,  that  even  fmall  and  mean 
Faculties,  if  they  fall  into  great  Men  or  great 
Matters,  do  work  great  and  important  Ef- 
feds.     Of  this  we  will  fet  down  a  memorable 

Example^ 
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Example  j    Which  we  bring  the  rather,  be- 
caufe  the  ^efuits  themfclves  feem  not  to  de- 
fpife  this  Kind  of  Difcipline  •,  and  upon  found 
Judgment,  (m  my  Opinion.)  And  it  is  a  mat- 
ter, which,  if  it  be  made  a  Trade,   is  difrepu- 
table  ^  if  a  Part  of  Difcipline,  excellent.     We 
mean    Theatrical    ABion  •,     as    that   which 
Strengthens   the  Memory  •,     Moderates  the 
Tone  and    Emphafis  of  the  Voice  and  Pro- 
nunciation •,   Compofes  the  Countenance  and 
Carriage  to  a  Decorum  •,   Gives  a  good  AiTu- 
rance :,  And,  in  tine,  inures  Youth  to  the  Fa- 
ces of  Men.     The  Example  iliali  be  from  Ta- 
citus^ of  one  Vikilentfs,  formerly  an  Aftor,  but 
at  that  Time  a  Soldier  in  the  P/innonian  Le- 
gions.    This  Fellow,  upon  the  Death  o^  Au- 
g^iftus,  had  raifed  a  Mutiny,  fo  that  BUfus, 
the  Lieutenant,  committed  fame  of  the  Mu- 
tineers.    But  the  Soldiers  by  Violence  broke 
open  the  Prifons  and  refciied  them  :  Where- 
upon Vibulenus  got  to  be  heard,  and  began  his 
Har.ingue  to  the  Soldiers  in  this  Manner  : 
To  tbefe  poor  2?inocent  Wretches  yoii  have  re- 
flored  indeed  Light  and  Life  :    But  who  re^ 
flores  Life  to  my  Brothtr  -^  who^  my  Brother  to 
me  ^    That  was  fcut  unto  yon  in  MeJJa^e  from 
the  German   Anny^   to  treat  of  the  iom?non 
Caiife,    and  he  hath  murder'd  him  this    laji 
Is'ig'st  by  fome  of  his  Fencers  and  Rn;jiiinSy  that 
he  has  about  him  ready  arm\i  for  his  Execu- 
tioners upon  Soldiers.     Anfwer  BIkCus,  where 
have  you  thrvrvn  his  Body  ^  Themortalleft  Ene^ 

ftites 
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mies  do  not  grudge  Burial  When  I  have 
glutted  my  Grief  with  KtJJing^  and  Weeping 
over  the  Corpfe,  command  me  alfo  to  he  murm 
der'd  ^  fo  that  thefe  our  Fellow-Soldiers  have 
Leave  to  bury  us,  jlain  for  no  Offefice^  hut  for 
our  good  Meanings  and  our  true  Hearts  to  the 
Legions,  With  which  Speech  he  put  the  Ar- 
my into  an  infinite  Fury  and  Uproar  ^  to  the 
Degree,  that  unlefs  it  had  foon  after  appeared , 
that  there  was  no  Truth  in  this,  and  that  he 
never  had  a  Brother,  the  Soldiers  would  have 
gone  near  to  have  laid  violent  Hands  upon  the 
Lieutenant.  But  it  was  mere  Ading  in  him, 
as  if  he  had  plaid  a  Part  upon  the  Stage. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXIV. 
Of  Moral  Knoxpledge^ 

The  Divifion  of  Moral  Knowledge  into 
the  Do&ine  of  Exemplar,  or  Plat- 
form 5  and  into  the  Georgicks  or 
Culture  of  the  Mind.  The  Diviff- 
on  of  the  Platform  (namely,  of 
Good) into  Good  Simple;  into  Good 
Individual ;    and   Good  of  Commu- 


nion. 


De  Augmentis  Scientiarum, 

Lib.  7.  Cap. 


IW^S^E  are  now  come  to  Moral  Kfww- 


i^r- 


ledge,  which  confiders  and  han- 
^  dies  the  JVill o^  Man.  Right  Rea- 
'^^  ^on  governs  the  Will,  Good  Ap- 
parent  fcduces  it  •,  The  Spurs  of 
the  Will  are  the  Affections  ^  Her  Minifters, 
the  Organs  and  Voluntary  Motions.    Of  this 

Faculty 
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Faculty  Solomon  faith,  Above  all  Keepings^ 
keep  thy  Heart  •,  for  out  of  it  iffue  the  ABions 
ofLife^  Prov.  iv.  25.  In  handling  this  Sci- 
ence, they  that  have  written  of  it,  feem  to  me 
to  have  done  as  if  a  Man  that  profefTed  to 
teach  to  write,  fhould  only  exhibit  fair  Co- 
pies of  Alphabets^  and  Letters  joined,  with- 
out giving  any  Precepts  or  Diredions  for  thd 
Carriage  of  the  Hand,  and  framing  of  the  Let- 
ters. So  have  they  propounded  unto  us  good- 
ly and  fair  Exemplars  and  Copies,  and  accu- 
rate Draughts  or  Portraitures  of  Good^  Virtue^ 
Duty^  Felicity^  as  the  true  Objeds  and  Scopes 
of  Man's  Will  and  Defires  :  But  how  to  take 
a  juft  Level  at  thefe  Marks  (excellent  indeed^ 
and  by  them  well*pl  iced)  that  is,  by  what 
Methods  and  Diredions  the  Mind  may  be  fub- 
dued  and  framed  to  become  true  and  conform- 
able to  thefe  Purfuits  •,  this  they  either  pafs 
over  altogether,  or  perform  it  flightly,  and 
un profitably.  For  it  is  not  the  Difputingj 
That  Moral  Virtues  are  in  the  Mind  of  Man 
by  Habit,  and  not  by  Nature  j  or  formally  di- 
ftinguilhing.  That  generous  Spirits  are  won 
by  Dodrines  and  Perfuafions,  and  the  Vul- 
gar Sort  by  Reward  and  Punifhment  •,  Or  the 
witty  Precept,  that  to  redify  the  Mind  of 
Man,  it  mufi  like  a  Staff  be  bowed  the  con* 
trary  way  to  its.  Inclination  \  and  the  hke 
fcattered' Glances  and  Touches,  that  can  ex- 
cufe  the  Abfence  of  this  Part. 

THE 
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l"^  THE  Reafon  of  this  Qmiffion  I  fuppofe 
to  be  no  other,  than  that  hidden  Rock,  where- 
upon both  this  and  many  other  Barks  of  Know- 
ledge have  been  caft  away,  which  is,  that 
Writers  defpife  to  be  converfant  in  ordinary 
and  common  Matters  ;  which  are  neither  fub- 
tile  enough  for  Difputation,  nor  flourifliing 
enough  far  Ornament.  Verily  it  cannot  ea- 
(ily  be  exprefs'd,  what  a  Calamity  this  very 
Thing  we  fpeakof  halh  brought  upon  Scien- 
ces ^  That  Men,  out  of  an  inbred  Pride  and 
Vain-Glory,  have  made  Choice  of  fuch  Sub- 
jeds,  and  of  fuch  a  Method  and  Manner  of 
handling  them,  as  may  fet  off  their  Wit  ra- 
ther, than  conduce  to  the  Reader's  Profit. 
But  here  Seneca  gives  an   excellent   Check, 

'  i^ocet  Hits  eloqiientiay  quibus  nan  rerum  citpidi'- 
tatemfacit,  feci  fiii'^  Doftrines  (hould  be  fuch 
as  (hould  make  Men  in  Love  with  the  Lef- 
fon,  and  not  with  the  Teacher,  being  direded 
to  the  Auditor's  Benefit,  and  not  to  the  Au- 
thor's Commendation.  Therefore  they  take 
a  right  Courfc,  who  can  vouch  that  of  their 
Counfels,  which  Demojihenes  did,  and  con- 
clude them  with  this  Claufe  ^  iFhicb  Things 
if  you  put  in  Execution,  you  will  not  only  com- 
mend  your  Orator  at  prefefity  hit  your  felves 
likemfe,  not  long  after,  by  Reafon  of  a  more 
profperc/us  EJiate  of  your  Affairs, 

FOR 
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FOR  my  own  Part  (to  fpcak  Truth  of 
my  felf)  both  in  the  Works  I  now  publifh, 
and  in  thofe  I  think  of  hereafter,  I  have  of- 
ten wittingly  and  wilh'ngly  thrown  up  the 
Glory  of  my  own  Wit  and  Name,  (if  any  fuch 
there  be)  whiift  I  fludy  to  advance  the  Good 
and  Profit  of  Mankind  :  And  I  that  have  me- 
rited to  be  an  ArchiteS  perhaps  in  Philofo- 
phy  and  the  Sciences,  am  made  even  a  La- 
bourer and  a  Drudge,  and  any  Thing  in  fliort  ^ 
whiift  I  fuftain  and  execute  my  felf  many 
Things,  which  muft  of  Necefllty  be  done,  but 
which  others  from  an  innate  Pride  (liift  off 
from  themfelves.  But  (to  return  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  ;,)  as  I  was  faying,  Phiiofophers  in 
Moral  Science  have  chofen  to  themfelves  a 
certain  refplendent  and  illuftrious  Mafs  of 
Matter,  to  give  Glory  either  to  the  Subtilty  of 
their  Wit,  or  to  the  Vigor  of  their  Eloquence. 
But  fuch  Precepts  as  direcl:  Pradice  chiefly, 
(and  Life  confifts  not  in  Novelties  or  Subtle- 
ties) they  have  for  the  moft  part  omitted. 

NEITHER  needed  Men  of  fo  excellent 
Parts  to  have  defpaired  of  a  Fortune  like  un- 
to that  which  the  Foet  Vergil  protnifed  him- 
felf  and  indeed  obtained  •,  who  got  as  much 
Glory  of  Eloquence,  Wit,  and  Learnmg  m 
the  exprefling  his  Obfervations  of  Husbandry, 
as  in  relating  the  Heroical  Afts  oi  ^neas. 

Kec 
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I^ec  film  animt  duhius  verbis  ea  vincere  irtagnum 

Quam  /ity  &  angufiis  hunc  adder e  rebus  bono- 

rem,  Georg,  3.  289. 

Nor  can  I  doubt  what  Oyl  I  muft  beftow 
To  raife  my  Subject  from  a  Ground  fo  low; 
And  the  mean  Matter  which  my  Theme  af- 
fords 
To  embelJifh  with  Magnificence  of  Words. 

"Drjidert, 

AND  furely  if  Men  meant  in  good  caf- 
neft,  not  to  write  at  leifure,  that  which 
Men  may  read  at  leifure,  but  really  to 
Inftruft,  and  be  Aflifting  to  Adive  Life  ^ 
thefe  Georgicks,  that  is,  this  Husbandry  and 
Tillage  of  the  Mind  of  Man,  ought  to  be  in  as 
much  Efteem  with  Men,  as  thofe  Heroical 
Defcriptions  of  Firtue,  Good,  and  Felicity^ 
whereon  fo  much  Labour  and  Coft  hath  been 
bellowed. 

WE  will  therefore  divide  Mora!  Philofo- 
ploy  into  two  main  and  principal  Do^rines  •, 
The  One  concerning  the  Exemplar  or  Image 
oiGood^^  The  Other  concerning  the  Regi- 
ment or  Culture  of  the  Mind^  which  Part  we 
are  wont  to  call  the  Geor^kks  of  the  Mind  * 
That  defcribes  the  Nature'of  G^^^;  This  pre- 
fcfibes  Rules  how  to  fubdue,  apply,  and  ac* 
commodate  the  Will  of  Man  thereunto* 

VOL.11.  A  a  THE 
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THE    DoQrine  touching   the  Exemplar^ 
(which  refpeQs  and  defcribes  the  l^ature  of 
Good)  confidersG^^^,  either  Simple^  oi  Com- 
pared'^ either  (I  fay)  the  Kinds  of  GW,  or 
the  Degrees  o^  Good.     In  the  latter  of  thefe, 
thofe  infinite  Difputations,  and  Speculations 
touching  the  Supreme  Degree  of  Good^  which 
they  term'd  Felicitj,  Beatitude^  or  the  H'tghejl 
Good,  (the  Dodrines  concerning  which  were 
as  it  were  the  Heathen  Divinity)  are  by  the 
Chriftian  Faith  taken   away  and  difcharg'd. 
For  as  Ar'iftotle  faith,  That  Toiing  Men  may  be 
Happy ^   hut  no  otherzvife  thaii  by  Hope  *,   So 
niuft  we  all,  being  fo  taught  by  the  Chriftian 
Faith,  acknowledge  our  felves  to  be  but  Chil- 
dren and  Minors,  and  think  of  no  other  Fe- 
licity, than  that  which  is  in  Hope  of  the  fu- 
ture World. 

FREED  therefore  and  delivered  (by  Hap- 
py Fate)  from  that  Dodrine  touching  the 
Heathens  Heaven  as  it  were  •,  (In  which  Par- 
ticular doubtlefs  they  attributed  to  Man's  Na- 
ture a  higher  Elevation  than  it  was  capable 
of  •,  for  wc  fee  in  what  a  Height  of  Stile  Sene- 
ca writes  ^  It  is  truly  great  to  have  the  Frail- 
ty of  a  Man,  and  the  Security  of  a  Gody)  we 
may  certainly  with  lefs  Lofs  of  Sobriety  and 
Truth  receive  the  reft  of  their  Enquiries  and 
Labours  concerning  the  Dodrine  of  the  Exem- 
plar  or  Platform,  For  as  concerning  the  Na- 
ture 
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ture  of  Pofitive  afid  Simple  Good^  they  have 
drawn  it  admirably,  in  defcribing  the  Forms 
of  Virtue  and  Duty,  with  their  Situations  and 
Poftares,in  diftributing  them  into  their  Kinds, 
Parts,  Provinces,  Adions,  and  i\dminiftra- 
tions,  and  the  hke  ^  Nay  further,  they  have 
commended  them  to  Man's  Nature  and  Spirit 
with  great  Quicknefs  of  Argument,  and  Beau- 
ty of  Perfuafion  «^  yea,  and  fortified  and  en- 
trench*d  them  /'as  much  as  Difcourfe  can  do) 
againft  corrupt  and  popular  Opinions*  Again, 
for  the  Degrees^  and  Comparative  Vature  of 
Good,  they  have  excellently  handled  this  alfo 
m  their  Triplicity  of  Good  ^  In  the  Compari- 
fons  between  a  Contemplative  and  Adivc 
Life  5  In  the  Diftindion  between  Virtue  with 
Reludancy,  and  Virtue  fecured  and  confirmed  5 
In  their  Encounters  between  Honefty  and 
Profit  ♦,  In  their  Ballancing  of  Virtue  with 
Virtue,  to  fee  which  out-weighs  the  other^ 
and  the  like.  So  that  this  Part  touching  the 
Platform  I  find  excellently  labour*d,  and  that 
the  Antients  herein  have  (hewed  themfelves 
admirable  Men :  Yet  fo,  that  the  Philofophers 
have  been  far  out-gone  by  the  pious  and  pain- 
fiU  Diligence  of  Divines,  in  Weighing  and 
determining.  Duties,  and  Moral  Virtues,  and 
Cafes  of  Confcience,  and  the  Bounds  and  Li-* 
Jiiits  of  Sin. 

A  a  2  NOT-^ 
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""notwithstanding,  rto  return 
to  the  Philofophers)  if  before  they  had  come 
to  the  popular  and  receiv'd  Notions  oi  Virtue 
and  Vke^  Pleafure,  and  Pai?i,  and  the  reft, 
they  had  flaid  a  little  longer  upon  the  Enqui- 
ry concerning  the  Roots  of  Good  and  Evil, 
and  the  Strings  of  thofe  Roots,  they  had  gi- 
ven, in  my  Opinion,  a  great  Light  to  all  that 
which  might  fall  into  Enquiry  afterwards : 
Above  all,  if  they  had  confulted  as  well  the 
Nature  of  Things,  as  the  Axionas  of  Morality, 
they  had  made  their  Dodrines  lefs  prolix,  and 
more  profound  -^  which  being  by  them  in  part 
omitted,  and  in  part  handled  with  much  Con- 
fufion,  we  will  briefly  re-examin,  and  endea- 
vour to  open  and  clear  the  very  Springs  of 
Morality  ^  before  we  come  to  the  Dodrine  of 
the  Culture  of  the  Mifid,  which  we  fet  down 
as  Deficient,  For  this  (in  my  Judgment)  will 
give  the  Dodrine  of  the  Platform  a  Kind  of 
new  Life  and  Spirit. 

THERE  is  inbred,  and  imprinted  upon 
every  Thing  an  Appetite  to  a  double  Nature 
of  Good:  The  One,  as  a  Thing  is  a  Total  in 
ttfelf  ^  the  Other,  as  it  is  a  Part  or  Member 
cf  fome  greater  Total  And  this  Latter  is 
worthier  and  more  excellent  than  that  Other, 
becaufe  it  tends  to  the  Confer vation  of  a  more 
a?nple  Body.  The  Firfl  may  be  called  Indivi- 
dual or  Self  Good '^  The  Latter  the  Good  of 
Co7?mimion,  The  Iron  in  particular  Sympa- 
thy 
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thy  moves  to  the  Lo.idftone  :  But  yet  if  it  ex- 
ceed a  certain  Quantity,  it  forfakes  the  Af- 
fedion  to  the  Loadjlone^  and  like  a  good  Citi- 
zen and  true  Patriot,  moves  to  the  Earthy  the 
Region  and  Country  of  its  Connaturals.  To 
proceed  a  little  further  ^  Water  and  MaJJie  Bo- 
c^ies  inovQ  to  the  Center  of  the  Earth,  to  the 
great  Congregation  of  clofe-compacled  Bodies  ^ 
yet  rather  than  to  fuffer  a  Divulfion  in  the 
Continuance  of  Nature,  and  that  there  fhould 
be  (as  they  talk)  a  Vacuum  •,  Thefe  Bodies 
will  move  upwards  from  the  Center  of  the 
Earth,  forfaking  their  Duty  to  the  Earth,  that 
they  may  perform  the  general  Duty  they  owe 
to  the  World ;  So  is  it  ever  feen  that  the  Con- 
fervation  of  the  more  general  and  publick  Form, 
commands  and  governs  the  lefTer  and  more 
particular  Appetites  and  Inclinations.  But 
this  Prerogative  oitht  Good  of  Communion,  is 
efpecially  engraven  upon  Man,  if  he  degene- 
rate not,  according  to  that  memorable  Speech 
of  Pompey  the  Great  •,  who,  being  commillion'd 
for  the  Importation  of  Corn,  when  there  was  a 
Famine  at  Rome,  and  being  dilTuaded  with 
great  Vehemence  by  his  Friends,  that  he 
would  not  hazard  himfelf  to  Sea,  in  Extremi- 
ty of  Weather,  made  this  Anfweronly,  T/j<f;'^ 
u  a  VeceJJicj)  for  my  Going,  but  no  T^eceJJity  for 
my  Living.  So.  that  the  Defire  of  Life 
(which  in  every  Individual  is  fo  predominant) 
eld  not  out-ballance  in  him  the  Love  and  Al- 
i^i^iance  to  the  Republick.  But  vvh.y  do  we 
A  a  3  dwell 
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dwell   upon  this  Point?    There  was   never 
found  in  any  Age  of  the  World,   either  Phi- 
lofophy,  or  Se£t,  or  Religion,  or  Law,  or  Di- 
fcipline,  which  did  fo  highly  exalt  the  Good 
of  Communion,    and  deprefs  Good   Private 
and  Particular,  as  the  Holy  Chriftian  Faith: 
Whence  it  clearly  appears  that  it  was  one  and 
the  fame  God  that  gave  the  Chriftian  Law  to 
Men,  who  gave  thofe  Laws  of  Nature  to  the 
Creatures.  Wherefore  we  read  that  fome  of  the 
Eled  Saints  have  wifh'd  themfclves  anathema- 
tized and  raz'd  out  of  the  Book  of  Life,  rather 
than  their  Brethren  fhould  not  attain  Salvation, 
in  an  Extafy  of  Charity,  and  an  infinite  De- 
fire  of  the  Good  of  Communion,     Rom.  ix, 
THIS  being  laid  down  as  an  immoveable 
unlhaken  Pofition,  puts  an  End  to  fome  of 
the  weightieft  Controverfies  in  Moral  Philo- 
fophy.     For  firft  it  determines  that  Queftion 
concerning  the  Preference  of  the  Contempla- 
tive to    the  Adive  Life  -^    and  that  againft 
the  Opinion  oi  Arijiotle^     For  all  the  Reafons 
which  he  brings  for  the  Contemplative  Life, 
refped:  private  Good,  and    the  Pleafure  and 
Dignity  of  a  Man's  felf  only  •,   in  which  Re- 
fpedls,    no  queftion  the  Contemplative  Life 
hath  the   Preheminence.     For  the  Contem- 
plative Life  is  not  much  unlike  that  Compari- 
ipn  which  Vythagoras  made  for  the  Gracing 
and  Magnifying  of  Philofophy  and  Contem- 
plation -^  Who  being  ask'd  by  Htero^  what  he 
was  \  Anfwered  ^    That  Hiero  knew  well  (if 

he 
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he  had  €Ver  been  at  the  Olympian  Games) 
that  ths  ■  Manner  there  is,  that  fo?ne  co?ne  to  try 
their  Fortunes  for  the  Priz^es  ^  Others,  as 
Merchants  to  vend  their  Cofwnodities  ^  and 
Some  to  meet  their  friends,  and  to  make  good 
Chear,  and  be  merry  ^  and  Others  came  to  look 
ott  :  And  that  he  was  one  of  them  that  came 
to  look  on.  But  Men  fliould  know,  that  in 
this  Theater  of  Human  Life,  it  is  lit  only 
for  God  and  Angels  to  be  Lookers  on.  Nei- 
ther furely  could  it  have  been,  that  any 
Doubt,  touching  this  Point,  fhould  ever  have 
been  rais'd  in  the  Church  ^  (Howfoever  that 
Saying  has  been  frequent  in  many  Men's 
Mouths,  Precious  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Lord  is  the 
Death  of  his  Saints  ♦,  from  which  PafHige,  they 
are  wont  10  exalt  that  Civil  Death  of  theirs, 
and  the  Laws  of  a  Monaflick  and  Regular 
Courfe  of  Life  •,)  but  upon  this  Suppofition, 
that  the  Monaftick  Life  is  not  (imply  Con- 
templative •,  but  is  altogether  converfsnt  in 
Ecclefiaflical  Duties  -^  as  Inceflant  Prayer  ^ 
Sacrifices  of  Vows  oft'er'd  to  God  ;,  the  Wri- 
ting alfo  (in  fo  much  Leifure)  Theological 
Books,  for  the  Propagating  the  Doclrine  of 
the  Divine  Law  •,  as  Mofes  did,  when  he 
abode  fo  many  Days  in  his  Retirement  upon 
the  Mount.  And  fo  Henoch,  the  Seventh 
from  Adam,  who  feems  to  have  been  the  tirll 
Founder  of  the  Contemplative  Life,  (for  he  is 
(aid  to  have  walked  with  God)  yet  endowed 
the  Church  wuli  a  Book  of  Prophefy,  which 
A  3  4  is 
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is  alfo  cited  by  St.  Jude,  But  for  mere  Con- 
templation, terminated  in  it  felf,  and  which 
cafteth  no  Beams  of  Heat  or  Light  upon  Hu- 
man Society  ^  afluredJy  Divinity  knows  it 
not. 

IT  decides  alfo  the  Queftion,  controvert- 
ed with  fuch  Heat,  between  the  Schools  of 
Zeno  and  Socrates^  on  the  one  Side  *,     who 
placed  Felicity  in  Virtue,  either  Simple,  or 
Adorn'd  with  other  Goods  (^which  Virtue  has 
always  had  a  principal  Share  in  the  Duties  of 
Life:)  and  feveral  other  Seels  and  Schools, 
on  the  other  fide,  as  the  Schools  of  the  Cyre- 
Tjaicks  and  Epicureans^  who  placed  it  in  Plea- 
fure  j  and  made  Virtue  (as  it  happens  in  fome 
Comedies,  where  the  Miftrefs  and  the  Maid 
change  Cloaths)  to  be  but  as  an  Hand-maid  -, 
■without  which  Pleafure  could  not  be  well 
ferv'd  and  waited  upon  ^    as  alfo  that  other, 
as  it    were.  Reform'' d  School    of  Epicurus^ 
which  allertcd  Felicity  to  be  nothing  elfe  but 
a  Tranquillity  and  Serenity  of  Mind,  free  and 
void  of  all  Perturbations-,   as  tho'  they  were 
minded  to  dethrone  Jupiter^  and   reftore  Sa- 
tiirti  vinh  the  Golden  Age,  when  there  was 
no  Summer,  nor  Winter,  nor  Spring,  nor  Au- 
tumn, but  all  after  one  even  Air  and  Seafonj 
Laflly,  the  exploded  School  alfo  of  Pjirrbo 
and  Herilliis^  who  placed  Felicity  in  an  utter 
Extinction  and  Exemption  of  all  Scruples  and 
Difputcs  of  Mind,  making  no  fix'd  and  con- 

ftant 
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ilant  Nature  of  Good  or  Evil,  but  efteeming 
Actions  Good  or  Evil,  according  as  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Mind,  with  a  clear  and  un- 
did urbed  Motion,  or  con trari wife,  with  Aver- 
fation  and  Reluctance  •,  Which  Opinion,  not- 
withflanding,  hath  revived  in  the  Herefy  of 
the  Afiabaptifts  •,  who  meafured  all  Things  ac- 
cording to  the  Motions  and  Inftinds  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  Conflancy  or  Wavering  of 
Belief.  But  it  is  raanifeft,  that  all  this  that 
we  have  recited,  tends  to  private  Repofe  and 
Complacency  of  Mind,  and  no  way  to  Society^ 
and  the  Good  of  Communion* 

.  AGAIN,,  it  cenfures  alfo  the  Philofophy 
of  EpiSetus,  who  prefuppofes  this.  That  Fe- 
licity mud  be  placed  in  thofe  Things,  which 
are  in  our  own  Power ,  leaft  otherwife  wc 
fhouid  be  liable  to  Fortune  and  Accidents- 
as  tho'  it  were  not  a  Thing  much  more  hap- 
py, to  fail  of  Succefs,  and  to  be  fruftrated, 
in  worthy  and  generous  Intentions  and  Ends 
for  a  Publick  Good,  than  always  to  have  our 
Wiih,  in  all  Things  relating  to  our  own  Pri- 
vate Fortune  only.  As  Confalvo,  (hewing  his 
Soldiers  ISapUs,  bravely  protefted.  That  he 
had  much  rather  run  himfelf  upon  certain  Ru* 
hi,  by  fetting  one  Foot  forward^  than  prolong 
bis  Life  for  many  Tears,  by  retreating  one 
Foot  backward,  VVhereunto  the  Wifdom  of 
that  Heavenly  Philofopher  alfo  hath  figned, 
who  pronounced,  That  a  good  Coiifiience  is  a 

co7itinual 
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tmtinual  Feaji-  plainly  fignifying.  That  the 
Confcknce  of  good  Intentions,  however  un- 
fuGcefsful,  affords  more  folid  and  fincere  Joy, 
and  to  Nature  more  agreeable  •,  than  all  that 
Provifion,  wherewith  Man  can  be  furnifh'd, 
either  for  the  Fruition  of  his  Defires,  or  the 
Reft  and  Repofe  of  his  Mind. 

'^'  iT^cetiftites  likewife  that  Abufe  ofPhilofo- 
phy,  which  grew  general  about  the  Time  of 
EpiBetus:    Which  was,  that  Philofophy  was 
converted  into  a  ProfelFory  Kind  of  Life,  and 
as  it  were  into  an  Art  •,   as  if  the  Purpofe  of 
Philofophy  was,  not  to  rcprefs  and  extinguilh 
Perturiatiorls  5  but  to  (hun,  and  keep  at  a  Di- 
flance,  the  Gaufes  and  Occasions  of  them  •,  and 
therefore  a  particular  Kind  and  Courfe  of  Life 
were  to  be  fhaped  to  that  end :   Introducing 
indeed  fuch  a  Health  of  Mind,  as  was  that  of 
Body  in  HerodicuSy  which  Arijlotle  fpeaks  of  ^ 
That  he  did  nothing  all  his  Life  long,  but  in-  ' 
tend  his  Health  ^  and  therefore  abftain*d  from 
an  infinite  Number  of  Things,  being  in  the 
mean  Time  amerc'd  as  it  were  the  Ufe  of  his 
Body  :  Whereas  if  the  Duties  of  Society  were 
the  Delight  of  a  Man's  Soul,  that  Health  of 
Body,  when  all  is  done,  is  pricipally  to  be  de-* 
fired,  which  is  ableft  to  bear  and  overcome  all 
Alterations,   and    whatfcever    Shocks :     So^ 
likewife,  that  Mind  only,  is  to  be  reckoned 
truly  and    properly  found  and  ftrong,  that 
Can  break  thro'  the  moft  and  greateft  Temp- 
tations 
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rations  and  Perturbations.  So  that  Diogenes 
feems  to  have  fpoken  excellently  well ,  who 
commended  fuch  Strength  and  Powers  of 
Mind,  as  were  able  not  warily,  to  Abjlain^  but 
hx2i\Q\y  to  Suftain:  And  which  can  reftraia 
and  check  the  Sallies  of  the  Soul,  even  in  the 
greatcfl:  Precipices  •,  and  can  do  what  is  com- 
mended in  well-managed  Horfes,  that  is,  flop 
^nd  turn  in  the  narroweft  Compafs, 

.  L  A  S  T  L  Y  j  It  cenfures  a  certain  Tender- 
fj'efs,  and  Want  of  Coraplaifance,  and  obfe- 
quious  Application,  noted  in  fome  of  the  raoft 
Antient  and  Reverend  Philofophers ;  who 
withdrew  too  eafily  from  Civil  Bufinefs,  for 
avoiding  Indignities  and  Perturbations,  and 
that  they  might  live,  in  their  Opinion,  more 
unftained,  and  as  it  were  fandified  Perfons : 
Whereas  the  Refolution  of  a  Man  truly  Mo- 
ral ought  to  be  fuch,  as  the  fame  Confalvo  re- 
quired in  a  Military  Man  -^  viz.  That  his 
Honour  ftiould  be  woven  e  Tela  crajjiore^  of  a 
Home- fpim  c our fer  Thread -^  and  not  fo  fine,  as 
that  every  Thing  fhould  catch  in  it,  and  tear 
it. 


CHAP. 
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the^  Dwifton  of  Particular^  or  Pri'z/ate 

.     Cqody     into   Good   A^i've^  and  Good 

Fajfi<ve.      the  Di'vifton  of  Good  Paf- 

fi*ve  into  Confer<vati*ve  Goodj  and  Good 

'..FerfeSiifz/e,      The  Diififion  of  the  Good 

fli.^/  Communion^    into  Duties    General^ 

oidnd  RefpeBi'z/e. 


Be  Augmentis  Scientiarum, 

Lib.  7.  Cap.  2. 


HEREFORE  let  us  now 
refume  and  profecute,  Firft, 
Private  and  Particular  Good. 
This  we  will  divide  into 
Good  ABive^  and  Good  Paf- 
five.  For  this  Difference  of 
Good  alfo  (not  unlike  furely  to  thofe  Appel- 
lations,   which   were   familiar  amongft  the 

Romans 
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Romans  in  their  CEconomicks  of  (a) 
Promus  and  (h)  Condits)  is  found  deep- 
ly engraved  upon  the  Univerfal  Nature  of 
Things-,  and  is  beft  difclofed  in  the 
two  feveral  Appetites  in  Creatures-  The 
One  to  Preferve  and  Fortijy  thetnfelves  ^  The 
Other  to  Multiply  and  Dilate  themfelves* 
whereof  the  Latter,  which  is  ASivey  and  the 
Promus  as  it  were,  feems  to  be  the  ftronger 
and  worthier  •,  and  the  Former,  which  is  Paf- 
five,  and  the  Condus  as  it  were,  may  well  be 
judg'd  as  the  Inferior.  For  in  Nature,  the 
Heavens,  which  are  the  more  worthy,  are  the 
Agent  •,  and  the  Earth,  which  is  the  lefs  wor- 
thy,  is  the  Patzein.  In  the  PJeafures  of  li- 
ving Creatures,  that  of  Generation  is  greater 
than  that  of  Food.  In  Divine  Dodrine,  It  is 
more  hleffed  to  give  than  to  receive  ^  Ads  xx. 
55.  And  in  common  Life  too,  there  is  no 
Man's  Spirit  fo  foft  and  effeminate,  but  he 
efteems  the  efFeQing  of  foraething  that  he 
hath  fixed  in  his  Defire,  more  than  any  Sen- 
fuality  or  Pleafure.  And  this  Priority  of 
ABive  Good  is  hugely  exahed  from  the  Con- 
fideration  of  our  Eflate,  being  mortal  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Stroke  of  Fortune.  For  if  we 
might  have  a  Perpetuity  and  Certainty  in  our 
Pleafures,  the  Price  of  them  would  be  ad- 


(a)  One  th.tt  ieUvefd  out  Provifiotjs. 
(.b)  One  th.it  Jlored  up  Frovijious, 


vanced 


■^^^•-.-j  i'  ■"'' 
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vanced  upon  the  Account  of  their  Security 
and  Continuance.  But  when  we  fee  it  is  but 
Magnt  Aftimamus^  &c^  we  fst  a  great  Value 
upon  dying  a  little  later  •,  And,  Boaft  not  of 
to  Morrow  :  Thou  knowejl  not  what  a  Day 
may  bring  forth  •,  It  makes  us  delire  to  have 
fomcthing  fecured  and  exempted  from  Time  ^ 
which  can  be  only  our  Deeds,  as  it  is  faid. 
Their  Works  folloxQ  them  •,  Apoc*  14. 

THE  Prcheminence  likewife  of  this  Adiive 
Good  is  upheld  by  the  AfFedion  which  is  na- 
tural in  Man  towards  Variety  and  Proceed- 
ing^ which  AfFeclion  in  the  Pleafures  of  the 
Senfe  (which  is  the  principal  Part  of  Fajfive 
Good)  can  have  no  great  Latitude.  Bo  but 
think  (fays  Seneca)  how  often  you  have  done 
the  fame  Things  ^  Meat^  Sleeps  Diverfton  ^  TFe 
run  round  in  this  Circle  ^  not  only  a  Brave^  or 
fi  Mtferable^  or  a  Wife  Man^  but  a  nice  fajii- 
dious  Perfon  would  wifi  to  die.  But  in  the 
Enterprizes,  Purfuits,  and  Purpofes  of  Life, 
there  is  much  Variety  ,  whereof  Men  arc 
fenfible  with  great  Pleafure,in  their  Inceptions, 
Progreflions,  Recoils  in  order  to  renew  their  For- 
ces, Approaches,  Attainings  of  their  Ends^ 
and  the  like  :  So  that  it  was  well  and  truly 
faid  ^  A  Life  that  propofes  no  End  to  pitrfue,  is 
a  faint,  fckly^  vagrant  Thing,  Which  indif- 
ferently befalls  the  Wife  and  Unwife,  as  Solo- 
mon faith  ^  A  light'hrain\i  Man  feeks  to  fa- 
tisfy  his  Fancy,  and  intermixes  himfelf  with 

all 
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al/  Things  •,  Prov,  xviii.  i.  Nay,  wc  fee  that 
the  grcateft  Princes,  that  have  have  had  at 
Command  whatever  could  delight  the  Senfe?^ 
have  neverthelcfs  made  themfelves  Defires^. 
and  fet  their  Hearts  upon  Toys  :  Sometimes 
upon  a  Building  •,  Sometimes  upon  the  advan- 
cing of  a  Perfon  •,  Sometimes  upon  obtaining 
Excellency  in  fome  Art,  or  Feat  of  the  Hand  ^ 
As  l^ero  for  playing  upon  the  Harp  -,  Domi-, 
fian  for  Certainty  of  the  Hand  with  the  Ar-» 
row  •,  Commodtts  for  Fencing  ^  Car ac alia  for 
Driving  Chariots,  and  the  like:  Which  to 
them  were  more  acceptable  than  all  the  Afflu- 
ence of  fenfual  Pleafures,  from  this  Principle;; 
That  the  Miiid  of  Man  is  more  cheared  and  re-^ 
frejhed  by  profiting  in  f?nall  Things^  than  hj- 
Jianding  at  ajlay  in  great, 

THIS  in  the  mean  Time  fliould  be  well 
noted,  That  this  ABive  Good  hath  no  Identity 
with  \kiz  Good  of  Society ^  though  in  fome  Ca- 
fes it  hath  an  Incidence  into  it.  For  although 
it  does  many  Times  bring  forth  Ads  oiBenefi" 
cence^  yet  it  is  with  a  Refpedl  private  to  3 
Man's  own  Power,  Glory,  Amplification, 
Continuance  •,  as  appears  plainly,  when  it 
lights  upon  a  Subjed,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  Good  of  Society,  For  that  Gigantick  State 
of  Mind,  which  pofTcfles  the  Troublers  of 
the  World  (fuch  as  was  Luciui  Sylla^  and  in- 
finite others  in  fmaller  Model)  who  would 
have  all  Men  Happy  or  Unhappy,  as  they 

are 
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are  their  Friends  or  Enemies,  and  would  give 
Form  to  the  World  according  to  their  own 
Humour,  (which  is  the  true  Theomachy)  pre- 
tends and  afpires  to  ABive  Good,  though  it 
recedes  fartheft  from  Good  of  Society,  which 
we  have  determined  to  be  the  greater. 

TO  refume  Paffive  Good,  we  will  fubdi- 
vide  it  into  Good  Co7ifervative  and  Good  Per- 
fe^ive.  For  there  is  imprelTed  upon  e very- 
Thing  a  triple  Defire  or  Appetite,  in  Refped 
of  Private  or  Particular  Good  •,  The  Fir  ft.  Of 
preferving  or  Continuing  it  fetf:  The  Second^ 
Of  Advancing  and  Perfecting  it  felf:  The 
Third,  Of  Multiplying  or  Extending  it  felf 
But  this  laft  Appetite  refers  to  AEiive  Goody 
which  we  have  handled  already.  There  re- 
main therefore  only  the  two  other  Goods  men- 
tioned ^  whereof  the  Perfe^ive  excels.  For 
to  preferve  a  Thing  in  its  natural  State,  is  lefs 
than  to  advance  the  fame  to  a  higher  Nature. 
For  there  are  found  through  all  Eflences  fome 
nobler  Natures  to  the  Dignity  and  Excellen- 
cy whereof  inferior  Natures  do  afpire,  as  to 
their  Originals  and  Springs.     So  in  Man, 

Jgneus  ejl  ollis  vigor  vigor  &  cMis  origo, 

in.  6.  730. 

Th'  Ethereal  Vigour  is  in  all  the  fame. 
And  ev'ry  Soul  is  fill'd  with  equal  Flame. 

Dryden, 
HIS 
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HIS  Approach  or  Affumption  to  Divine 
Of  Angelical  Nature  is  the  Perfedion  of  his 
Form  ^  a  depraved  and  prepofterous  Imita- 
tion of  which  FerfeBive  Good  is  that  v/hich 
is  the  Temped  of  Human  Life,  whiift  Man 
upon  the  Inftin£l  of  an  Advancement  Fcrfnal 
and  Effential  is  carried  to  feek  an  Advance"-' 
ment  only  Local.  For  as  thofe  who  are  fick 
and  find  no  Remedy,  tumble  up  and  down 
and  change  Place,  as  if  by  a  Remove  Local, 
they  could  obtain  a  Remove  Internal,  and  fhift 
off  their  Difeafe  :  So  is  it  in  Airbition,  that 
Men  being  polTefs'd  and  led  away  v- ith  a  falfe 
Refemblance  of  exalting  their  i'c::ure^  pur- 
chafe  nothing  elfe  but  an  Eminence  and  Celfi-' 
tude  of  Place.  So  then  Paffive  GoodiSy  asv?as' 
faid,  either  Confarvattve  or  PerfeElive, 

TO  refume  the  Good  of  Confervatw)i' qt' 
Com/on,  which  confifts  in  the  Fruition  of 
that  which  is  agreeable  to  our  'Natures,  it  feems 
to  be  the  moif  pure  and  natunl  Good,  yet  is 
it  the  fuftefl:  and  loweft.  And  this  alfo  recei- 
veth  a  Difference,  which  hath  neither  bsea 
well  judged  of,  nor  well  enquired.  For  the 
Good  of  Fruition  or  Delight,  is  placed  either 
in  iht  Sincerenefs  of  th^  Fruiticn,  or  in  the 
Quicknefs  and  Vigor  of  it  -^  The  One  fuper- 
induced  by  the  Equality:  The  Other  by  Va- 
riety and  VicijftiuU.  The  One  having  l-fs 
Mixture  of  £^7/.-    The  Other,  a  more  ilroncr 

VOL.11.  Bb  and 
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and  lively  IraprefTion  of  Goad,  Whether  of 
thefe  is  the  greater  Good,  is  a  Qiieftion  con- 
troverted ^  But  whether  Man's  Nature  may 
not:  be  capable  of  both,  is  a  Queftion  not  en- 
quired. 

-^'THE  former  Que/lion  being  debated  be- 
tween Socrates  and  a  Sophift^  and  Socrates 
placing  Felicity  in  aconfl^nt  Peace  andTran-^ 
qmllity  of  Mind-  But  the  Sophijl  in  this,  That 
a  Man  defire  Miich'^  and  enjoy  Much  :  They 
fell  from  Arguments  to  ill  Words  •,  the  Sor^, 
fhifi  faying,  T/^^i:  SocratesV  Hapfinefs  was., 
the  Happinefs  of  a  Block,  or  a  Stone':  Socrates^' 
on  the  other  fide,  That  the  Sophift's  Happi* 
nefs  was  the  Happinefs  of  one  'that  had  th^. 
Itchy  who  did  ?iothitjg  hit  itch  and  fcratch^ 
And  both  thefe  Opinions  do  not  want  their 
Supports.  For  to  Socrates  even  the  School 
of  Epicurus  it  feif  ailenls,  whic;h  denies  not 
but  Virtue  contributes  moft  to  Happinefs. 
And  if  fo,  mofl  certain  it  is.  That  there  is 
more  Ufe  of  Virtue,  in  quieting  Perturbations, 
than  in  compafTing  Defires.  The  Sophift's 
Opinion  is  favoured  fomething  by  this  Afler- 
tion  j  That  the  Co?npalJing  of  Things  defire d^ 
feems  by  Degrees  to  per fe El  l>!atitre -^-  which 
tho*  it  Ihould  not  in  reality  do,  yet  Motion, 
tho'  in  a  Circle,  has  fomewhat  of  a  Shew  of 
Progreflion. 

BUT 
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BUT  the  fecond  Queftion  (that  is,Jr/j<f- 
ther  the  l^ature  of  Man  may  not  at  once  retain 
both  a  Tranquillity  of  Mind^  and  the  Vigor  of 
Fruition)  decided  the  true   Way,  makes   the 
former  fuperfluous.     For  do  we  not  often  fee 
that  fome  Men  are  fo  framed  and  made  by 
Nature,   as  to  be   extremely    afFeded   with 
Pleafures  while  they  are  prefent,  and  yet  are 
not  greatly  troubled  with  the  Lofs  or  leaving 
of  them?  So  that  this  fame,  ls!ot  to  nfe,  that 
you  may  not  defire  *,   'Eot  to  defire^  that  you  may 
not  fear  ^  feems  to  be  the  Relult  of  a  poor  dif- 
fident Spirit.     And  certainly  mod  of  the  Do- 
«brines  of  the  Philofophers  are  more   fearful 
and  cautionary  than  the  Nature  of  Things  re- 
quireth.     Thus  have  they  encreafed  the  Fear 
of  Death,  in  offering  to  cure  it.     For  when 
they  would  have  a  Man's  whole  Life  to  be 
but  a  Difcipline  or  Preparation  for  Deaths 
they  mufl:  needs  make  Men  think  that  it  is  a 
terrible  Enemy,  againft  which  there  is  no 
End  of  preparing.     Better  faith  the  Poet, 

Qui  fpathm  vit^  extremum  inter  munera  ponat 
Jsatiir.^, 

A  Soul  that  can  fccurely  Death  d^sfv, 
And  count  it  Nature's  Privilege  to  iie. 

DyJeri: 

Bb  2  so 
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SO  have  the  Philofophers  fought  to  make 
Men's  Minds  too  uniform  and  harmonious,  by 
not  breaking  and  inuring  them  to  contrary 
Motions  and  Extremes.  The  Reafon  where- 
of I  fuppofe  to  be,  becaufe  they  themfelves 
were  Men  dedicated  to  a  private,  free,  and  un- 
applied Courfe  of  Life.  For,  as  we  fee,  upon 
the  Lute,  or  like  In  fir  u  men  t,  a  Groimd^  tho' 
it  be  fweet,  and  have  Shew  of  many  Chan- 
ges, yet  breaketh  not  the  Hand  to  fuch 
itrange  and  hard  Stops  and  Paflages,  as  a  Set 
Song^  or  Vohmtary :  Much  after  the  fame 
manner  was  the  Diverfity  between  a  Philo- 
fophical  and  a  Civil  Life.  And  therefore 
Men  are  to  imitate  the  Wifdom  of  Jewellers, 
who,  if  there  be  a  Grain,  or  a  Cloud,  or  an 
Ice  which  may  be  ground  out,  without  tak- 
ing too  much  of  the  Stone,  they  help  it :  But 
if  it  fiiould  lelTen  and  abate  the  Stone  too 
much,  they  will  not  meddle  with  it :  So 
ought  Men  fo  to  procure  Serenity^  as  not  to 
deftroy  Magnanimity,  And  thus  much  for 
VarticiiUr  or  Self-Good, 

HAVING  therefore  fpoken  of  Self  good, 
(which  aifo  we  ufe  to  call  Good  Particular^ 
Private,  Individual)  let  us  refume  the  Good 
of  Communion ^w\\\q\\  refpedeth  S^d<?y.  This 
commonly  goes  by  the  Name  of  Duty  :  Be- 
caufe the  Term  of  Duty  is  more  proper  to  a 
Mind   well   framed  and  compofed   towards 

others  j 
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others^  As  the  Term  q{  Virtue  is  applied  to 
a  Mind  well  formed  and  compofed  within  it 
felf  ^  though  neither  can  a  Klan  underftand 
Virtue  without  fome  Relation  to  Society,  nor 
Duty  without  an  Inward  Difpofition.  This 
Part  may  feem  at  firfi:  Sight  to  pertain  to  Sci- 
ence Civil  and  Political  •,  but  not,  if  it  be  well 
obferv'd.  For  it  concerneth  the  Regiment 
and  Government  of  every  Man,  over  himfelf, 
and  not  over  others.  And  as  in  Architedure, 
it  is  one  Thing  to  frame  the  Polls,  Beams, 
and  other  Parts  of  an  Edilice,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  the  Ufe  of  Building  ^  and  another 
Thing  to  fit  and  join  the  fame  Parts  together. 
And  as  in  Mechanicks,  the  Diredion  hov/  to 
frame  an  Inflrument  or  Engine,  is  not  the 
fame  with  the  Manner  of  Ereding,  Moving, 
and  fetting  it  on'Work;  (and  yet  neverthe- 
lefs  in  exprcffing  of  the  one,  you  incideiitly 
exprefs  the  Aptnefs  towards  the  other:  )  So 
the  Dodrine  of  the  Conjugation  of  Men  in 
Societj^  diners  from  that  which  makes  them 
conformable,  and  well-aflPeded  to  the  Weal  of 
fuch  a  Society, 

THIS  Part  touching  Duties  is  fubdivided 
alfo  into  two  Parts  :  The  Co'mnon  D/zrv  of  eve- 
ry Man,  as  a  Man  or  Member  of  a  State  : 
The  Other,  the  RefpeBive  or  Special  Duty  of 
every  Man  in  his  Profedion,  Vocation,  and 
Place.  The  Firfl:  of  thefe  is  extant  and  welU 
labour'd,  as  hath  been  f^id  :  The  Sv^cjnd  like- 
B  b  3  wife 
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wife  we  find    difperfediy  handled,  tho*  not 
digefted  into  an  entire  Body  of  a  Science : 
Which  manner  of  difperfed  Writing  in  this 
Kind  of  Argument,  I  acknowledge  to  be  beft. 
For  who  can  take  upon  him  to  write  of  the 
proper  Duty,  Virtue,  Challenge,  and  Right, 
of  every  feveral    Vocation,   Profeilion,    and 
Place?  For  altho'  fometimes  a  Looker  on  may 
fee  more  than  a  Gamefter  ^    and  there  be  a 
Proverb  more  arrogant  than  found,   touching 
the  Cenfure  of  the  Vulgar  as  to  the  A£lions 
of  Princes,  That  the  Vale  beji  difcoveYeth  the 
Hill -J    yet  there  is  little  Doubt  but  that  Men 
can  write  beff-^  and  moil  really  and  material- 
ly, in  their  own  Profeffion :    And  that  the 
Writings    of    Speculative    Men    concerning 
AQive  Matter,  feem  to  Men  of  Experience, 
little  better  than  Phormio^s  Difcourfes  of  the 
Wars  feemed  to  Hannibal,  who  efleemcd  them 
Dreams  and  Dotage.    Only  there  is  one  Vice 
which  accompanies  them  that  write  in  their 
own  Profeflion,  that  they  magnify  them  in 
Exceft.     But  generally  it  were  to  be  v/i(hed 
(as  that  which  would  make  Learning  indeed 
(olid  and  fruitful)  that  Adive  Men  would  or 
could  become  V^riters» 


m 
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IN  which  Kind  I  cannot  but  mention  Ho- 
noru  Caufa,  Your  Mijefty's   exceiient   Book, 
touching  the  Duty  of  a  King:  A  Work  richly 
compounded  of  'Divi- 
nity  Morality^  and  P(?-  r  K'm^  James,   to  -ahqm 

Ucy'  with  great  Af-     ^^j f -^"Xri/i^.  M: 

pernon    of     all     other       Author.       He    means    the 

Arts  :  And  being,  in     Doron  Bafil. 
my  Opinion,  one  of 

the  mod  found   and  heahhful  Writings  that 
I  have  read  ^    not  diftempered  in  the  Heat  of 
Invention,  nor  in  the  Coldnefs  of  Negligence  ., 
nor  lick   of  Dizzinefs  as  thofe  are   who  are 
confounded,  or  lofe  themfelves  in  their  Me- 
thod ^    nor  of  ConvuKions,   as    thofe    who 
cramp  in  Matters  impertinent :   Nor  favour- 
ing of  Perfumes  and  Paintings,  as  thofe  do 
who  feek  to  pleafe  the  Reader  more  than  Na- 
ture beareth -,   and   chiefly  well  difpofed  in 
the  Spirits  thereof,  being  agreeable  to  Truth, 
and  apt  forUfeand  Aftion  -,  and  far  removed 
from  that  natural  Infirmity,  whereunro  I  no- 
ted thofe  that  write  in  their  own  Profeflions, 
to  be  fubjed,  which  is,  that  they  exalt  them 
above  Meafure.     For  your  Majefty  hath  tru- 
ly defcri  bed,  not  a  King  of  4/5'^'^X  or  Perf,/:^ 
•■in  their  exrernrd  Glory:    But  a  Mofcs^  or'^i 
DaviJ,  Paftors  of  their  People.     Neithet  Cc^n 
I  ever  forget,  wh:U  I  henrd  your  Majefly,  in 
the  fame  Gicred  Spirit  of  Government,  deliver, 
111  a  great  (vaufc  of  ludicature,  which  wa<^: 
[>  b  4  Tha^ 
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That  Kir.gs  ruled  by  their  Laws^  as  God  did 
hy  the  Lazvs  cfl^ature^  and  ought  as  rarely 
to  put  in  Ufe  their  Supreme  Prerogative,  as 
God  doth  his  Power  of  working  Miracles.  And 
yet  notwitbftanding,  in  your  Book  of  a  Free 
Monarchy^  you  do  well  give  Men  to  under- 
iland,  that  you  know  the  Plenitude  of  the 
Power  and  Right  of  a  King,  as  well  as  the 
Circle  of  his  Office  and  Duty. 

THUS  have  I  prefumed  to  alledge  this 
excellent  Writing  of  your  Majefty,  as  a  prime 
or  eminent  Example  of  TraBates,  concerning 
Special  and  Refpedive  Duties:  Wherein  I 
fbould  have  faid  as  much,  if  it  had  been  writ- 
ten a  thoufand  Years  (ince  :  Neither  am  I  mo- 
ved  with  certain  Courtly  Decencies,  which 
efleem  it  Flattery  to  praife  in  Prefence.  No, 
it  is  Flattery  to  praife  in  Abfence  ,  that  is, 
when  either  the  Virtue  is  abfent,  or  the  Oc- 
cafion  is  abfent :  And  fo  the  Praife  is  not  na- 
tural, but  forced,  either  in  Truth,  or  Time. 
But  let  Ckero  be  read  in  his  Oration //r^  AT^r- 
cello,  which  is  nothing  but  an  excellent  Ta- 
ble of  CajWs  Virtue,  and  made  to  his  Face, 
befides  the  Example  of  many  other  excellent 
Perfons,  wifer  a  great  deal  than  fuch  Obfer- 
vers  :  And  we  will  never  doubt,  upon  a  full 
Occafion,  to  give  juft  Praifes  to  prefect  or  ab- 
fent. 

BUT 
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BUT  to  return-,  There  belongeth  farther 
to  the  handling  of  this  Part  touching  the  Du- 
ties of  ProfefTions  and  Vocations,  a  Relative 
or  Oppojite,  touching  the  Frauds,  Provifiona- 
ry  Cautions,  Impoftures  and  Vices  of  every 
Profeffion  ^  which  hath  been  likewife  hand- 
led in  many  Writings.  But  how?  Rather  by 
way  of  Satyr  and  Cynically  (after  the  manner 
of  Liician)  than  fericufly  and  wifely.  For 
Men  have  rather  fought  by  Wit  to  deride  and 
traduce  much  of  that  which  is  ^ood  in  Pro- 
feiTions,  than  with  Judgment  to  difcover  and 
fever  that  which  is  corrupt.  For  as  Solomon 
faith,  He  that  cometh  to  feek  after  Know- 
ledge,  with  a  Mind  to  fcorn  and  cenfure,  fhall 
be  fure  to  find  Matter  for  his  Humour,  but 
no  Matter  for  his  Inftrudion.  Qtt^renti  de- 
rifori^  6<c.  A  Scorner  feeketh  Wifdom^  and  find^ 
eth  h  not  ^  but  Knowle^lge  is  eafy  to  him  that 
iinderftandeth  •,  Prov.  xiv.  6.  But  the  ma- 
naging of  this  Argument  with  Integrity  and 
Truth,  which  I  note  as  deficient y  feemeth  to 
me  to  be  one  of  the  bed  Fortifications  for  Ho- 
nefly  and  Virtue  that  can  be  planted.  For  as 
the  Fable  goes  of  the  Bafilisk,  that  if  he  fee 
you  firft,  you  die  for  it,  but  if  you  fee  him  firfl, 
he  dies :  So  is  it  with  Deceits  and  evil  Arts^ 
which  if  they  be  firft  efpied,  they  lofe  their 
Life,  that  is,  their  Power  of  doing  hurt :  But 
if  they  prevent,  they  endanger.  So  that  we 
are  much  beholden  to  Machiavel^  and  others, 

that 
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that  write  what  Men  do,  and  not  what  they 
ought  to  do.  For  it  is  not  poiTible  to  join  the 
WifSm  of  the  Serpe7it  with  the  Innocence  of 
the  Dove  ^  except  Men  know  exadly  all  the 
Conditions  of  the  Serpent :  His  Bafenefs,  and 
going  upon  his  Belly,  his  Volubility  and  Lu- 
bricity, his  Envy  and  Sting,  and  the  reft,  that 
is,  all  Forms  and  Natures  of  Evil.  For  with- 
out this  Skill,  Virtue  lieth  open  and  unfen- 
ced.  Nay,  a  fincere  and  honeft  Man  can  do 
no  good  upon  thofe  that  are  wicked,  to  re- 
claim them,  Vithout  the  Help  of  the  Know- 
ledge of  Evil.  For  Men  of  corrupt  Minds  and 
depraved  Judgments  prefuppofe,  that  Honefly 
grows  out  of  Ignorance,  and  Simplicity  pf 
Manners,  and  believing  of  Preachers,  School- 
mafters,  and  Men's  exterior  Language  :  So 
that,  unlefs  you  can  make  thera  perceive,  that 
you  know  the  utmofl  Reaches  of  their  own 
corrupt  Opinions,  they  defpife  all  Morality, 
according  to  that  admirable  Dodrine  of  Soto» 
won  5  A  Fool  will  not  receive  the  Words  of 
th£  IVife  *,  unlefs  thou  fpeakeft  the  very  Things 
that  are  in  his  Heart  ^  Vrov,  xvii,  2.  fi.  e,) 
Unlefs  thou  know  all  the  Coverts  and  Depths 
of  Wickednefs.  But  this  Fart  concerning 
Frandsy  Cautions^  and  RefpeBive  Vices,  we 
place  in  the  Number  of  Deficients,  and  will 
call  it  by  the  Name  of  Satyraferia,  or  a  Tre^- 
tife  De  Interioribus  reriim  :  A  furious  Satyj^-^ 
•tff,  <V  ^^^  Myjieries  ofFrofeJJions, 

TO' 
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TO  this  Part  touching  RefpeEiive  T>uty^  do 
alfo  appertain  the  Mutual  Duties  between 
Husband  and  Wife,  Parent  and  Child,  Mafter 
and  Servant :  So  likewife,  the  Laws  of  Friend* 
(hip  and  Gratitude  :  As  alfo  the  Civil  Bonds 
of  Fraternities,  Colleges,  Politick  Bodies,  of 
Neighbourhood,  and  all  other  proportionate 
Duties :  Not  as  they  are  Parts  of  Govern- 
ment and  Society,  (for  that  refers  to  Poli- 
ticks) but  as  to  the  framing  the  Mind  oi 
particular  Perfons,  to  the  maintaining  of  fuch 
Bonds  of  Society. 

BUT  the  Dodrine  concerning  the  Good 
of  Communion^  or  of  Society^  (as  that  alfo  of 
Good  Individual)  handles  Good^  not  only 
fmply^  but  comparatively  aJfo  ^  whereunto 
belongeth  the  weighing  of  Duties,  between 
Perfon  and  Perfon  ,  between  Cafe  and  Cafe  • 
between  Private  and  Publick  -,  between  Time 
prefenr,  and  Time  future :  As  we  may  fee  in 
the  fevere  and  cruel  Proceeding  of  L,  Brutu: 
againft  his  own  Sons,  which  was  fo  much 
extoli'd  by  the  Generality  of  People;  Yet. 
what  fays  another  ?  ' 


Infeli: 
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Infilix,  utcunq-^  f event  eafata  minor es^  6cc. 

His  Sons^  who  feek  the  Tyrant  tofujlain^ 

And  long  for  Arbitrary  Lords  again. 

With  Ignominy  fcourg^dy  in  open  Sight, 

He  dooms  to  Death  deferv*d,  ajferting  Fublick 

Right, 
Unhappy  Man,  to  break  the  pious  Laws 
OfNature,  pleading  in  his  Childrens  Caitje  ! 
However  the  doubtful  faU  is  under  flood, 
'Tis  Love  of  Honour,  and  his  Country^  s  Good  : 
The  Conftily  not  the  Father,  fljeds  the  Blood. 
Dryd.  Virg.  Bn,  9.  820,  &c. 

AGAIN  we  fee,  when  Af.  Brutus  and 
Cajjius  invited  to  Supper  certain  whofe  Opini- 
ons they  meai^t  to  feel,  whether  they  were 
fit  to  be  made  their  AlTociates,  and  caft  forth 
the  Queftion  touching  the  Lawfulnefs  oi  KiU 
ling  a  Tyrant,  being  anUfurper  •,  They  were 
divided  in  Opinion  ♦,  Some  holding,  That  Ser^ 
vitude  was  the  Extreme  of  Evils  ^  And  others, 
That  Tyramiy  was  better  than  a  Civil  War, 
And  a  Number  the  like  Cafes  there  are,  of 
Comparative  Duty.  Amongft  which,  that  of 
all  others,  is  the  moft  frequent,  where  the 
Queflion  is  of  a  great  deal  of  Good,  to  enfue 
of  a  fmall  Injuflice.  Which  Jafon  of  TheJJaly 
determined  againfl  the  Truth  ^  Aliqua  funt  in* 
Pifts  facienda,  5cc.    Some  Things  may  he  dotie 

unjujlly. 
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unjujily^  that  many  Things  may  he  done  jujfly. 
But  the  Reply  is  good  ^  Authorem  pr^fenth 
juftitU  habes  ^  fponforem  future  non  habes. 
Men  muft  purfue  Things,  which  are  juft  in 
prefcnt,  and  leave  the  future  to  Divine  Provi- 
dence. And  fo  we  pafs  on  from  this  general 
Part  touching  the  Exemplar  and  Defcripthn 
oiGood, 


CHAP. 
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e  H  A  P.    xxv^  .. 

•  ■  f  '  , . . .  ■ 
^he  Vivifion  of  the  ^o^me  of  the  Cul- 
ture of  the  Mind^  into  the  DoSirine  of 
the  Characters  of  Minds  ^  Of  the  Af- 
feElions  *,  and  of  the  Kerne  dies  or  Cures, 
An  Appendix  of  the  fame  DoBrine^ 
touching  the  Congruity  between  the 
Good  of  the  Mindy  and  the  Good  of  the 
Body. 


Be  Aitgmejitis   Scientiarum, 

•Lib.  7.  Cap.  5, 


O  W  therefore  that  we  have  fpo» 
ken  of  this  Fruit  of  Life,  it  re- 
mains to  fpeak  of  the  Husbatidry 
belonging  thereunto :  Without 
which  Fart,  the  former  feemeth  to 
be  no  better  than  a  fair  Image  or  Statue,  which 
is  beautiful  to  contemplate,  but  without  Life 

and 
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and  Motion  ^  to  which  Opinion  Arijlotle  him^ 
felf  fubfcribes  in  exprefs  Words  ^     It  is  ne^ 
cejfary  to  f peak  ofVirtue^  both  zvbat  it  is,  ami 
hcno  to  procure  it.     For   it  rvoitld  he  to  little 
Vnrpofe,  to  know  Virtue  indeed,   but  to  be  ig^ 
nor  ant  of  the  Manner  and  Means  how  to  coitif 
fafs  it.     For  Enquiry  muft  be  made  not  only  of 
the  Form  of  Virtue,  hut  affo  how  fie  is  to  be  corns 
at :  For  we  would  have  both  thefe  Things^  the 
Kiiozvledge  of  the  Thing  it  felf  ,  and  the  Fruitioj^ 
thereof :  l^ow  this  cannot  fucceed  to  our  Defire^ 
iinlefs  we  know  both  of  what  Materials  it  is  covt* 
founded^  and  how.  to  procure  it.    Mag.  Mor.  Lib. 
I.     In  fuch  full  Words,  and  with  fuch  Item* 
tion,  doth  he  inculcate  this  Part  •,  Vv^hich  not»- 
withftanding  himfelf  purfues  not.     This  likey 
wife  is   the  very  Thing  which  Cicero  attUr 
butes  to  Cato  the  Younger,  as  a  great  Comr 
mendaticn,  that  he  had  applyed  himfelf  to 
Philofophy,  Isot  for  Difputation  fake,  but  to 
live  according    to  its    Rules.      And  although 
through  the  Negled  of  our  Times,  whereii^ 
few  Men  hold  any  Confultation  touching  the 
Reformation  of  their  Life,  (as  Seneca  excel- 
lently fays.  Of  the   Parts   of  Life  every  one 
deliberates  ^    of  the  ^um  of  Life   no  body  -^J 
this  Part  may  feem  fuperfiuous,  yet  this  moves 
us  not  to  leave  it   untouched,  but  rather  we 
conclude  with  that  Aphorifra  of  Hippocrates^ 
Qiii  gravi  morbo  correpti  dolor es  non  fentiu7it^ 
its  mens  ^'igra  eji-^    they  who  are  fick  of  a  dan- 
gcrcus  D'ifeafe,  and  feel  no  Fain^  are  difiem- 

f:rcd 
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fereJin  their  Unclerftanding.  Such  Men  need 
a  Medicine  not  only  to  affwage  the  Difeafe, 
but  to  awake  the  Senfe.  And  '\(  it  be  faid, 
that  the  Cure  of  Men's  Minds  belongs  to  fa- 
cred  Divinity,  it  is  mofl:  truly  faid  ^  but  yet 
what  hinders,  but  Moral  Philofophy  niay  be 
accepted  into  the  Train  of  Theology,  as  a 
wife  Servant,  and  humble  Hand-maid,  ready 
at  all  Commands  to  do  Her  Servicer*  For  as  , 
it  is  in  the  Pfalm,  That  the  Eyes  of  the  Hand- 
maid  look  perpetually  towards  the  Mijlrefs  ; 
Tfal.  cxxiii.  And  yet  no  doubt  many  Things 
are  left  to  the  Difcretion  and  Care  of  the 
Hand-maid,  to  difcern  of  the  Miftrefs  Wili  : 
So  ought  Moral  Philofophy  to  give  all  due 
Obfervance  to  Divinity,  and  to  be  obfequious 
to  Her  Precepts  ^  yet  fo  as  it  may  yield  of  it 
felf  (within  due  Limits)  many  found  and 
profitable  Diredions. 

THIS  Part  therefore  (when  I  ferioufly 
conhder  the  Excellency  thereof)  I  cannot  but 
find  exceeding  ftrange  that  it  is  not  yet  redu- 
ced into  a  Body  of  Knowledge  •,  the  rather  be- 
caufe  it  confifleth  of  much  Matter,  wherein 
both  Speech  and  Action  is  often  converfant*, 
and  fuch  wherein  the  common  Talk  of  Men 
(which  is  rare,  but  yet  Cometh  fometimes  to 
pafs)  is  wifer  than  their  Books.  It  is  rea- 
fonable  therefore  that  we  propound  it  the 
more  particularly,  both  for  the  Worthinefs,  - 
and  that  we  nny  acquit  our  felves  for  report- 
ing 
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ing  it  deficient^  which  feemeth  ahnod  incre- 
dible, and  fo  otherwife  conceived  and  pre- 
fuppofed  by  thofe  themfelves,  that  have  writ- 
ten. We  will,  therefore  enumerate  iomQ 
Heads  or  Points  thereof,  that  it  may  appear 
the  better  what  it  is,  and  whether  it  be  ex- 
tant. 

The   Georgich^s  of  the    Mind^  or   of  the 
Culture  of  our  Mamters, 

FIRST  therefore  in  this,  i^as  in  all  Things 
which  are  Pradical)  we  ought  to  caft  up  our 
Account,  what  is  m  our  Power,  and  what 
not.     For  the  one  may  be  dealt  with   by  Al- 
teration, but  the  other  by  way  of  Application 
only.      The  Husbandman  cannot  command, 
neither  the  Nature  of  the  Earth,    nor  the 
Seafons  of  the  Year  :    No  more  can  the  Phy- 
ftcian  the  Conftitution  of  the  Patient,  nor  the 
Variety  of  Accidents.     So  in  the  Culture  and 
Cure  of  the  Mind  of  Man,  two  Things  are 
without  our  Command  :    Points  of  Nature, 
and  Points  of  Fortune.      For  to  the  Bafs  of 
the  one,  and  the  Conditions  of  the  other,  our 
Work  is   limited  and  tied.     In  thefe  Things 
therefore  it  is  left  unto  us,  to  proceed  by  Ap^ 
plication  : 

VOL.  IL  Cc  Super  an  Ja 
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Sitj^eranda  omnis  fortuna  ferendo  : 

Virg.  iiln.  7. 

By  fuff'*ring  ivell,  our  Fortune  we  fiihdue. 

Dryden. 

AND   fo  likewife, 

B  T  fnfrbig  well,  our  NATURE  we  fuh- 
due.  But  when  we  fpeak  of  Suffering,  we 
do  not  fpeak  of  a  dull  and  neglected  Sufferifig, 
but  of  a  wife  and  induflrious  Suffering,  which 
draweth  and  continueth  Ufe  and  Advantage 
out  of  that  which  feemeth  adverfe  and  con- 
trary •,  which  is  that  Property  which  we  call, 
Accommoddiing,  or  Aj}flyi7ig,  Now  the  Wif- 
dom  qI  Application  lieth  principally  in  the  ex« 
ad  and  diftincl  Knowledge  of  the  precedent 
State,  or  Difpofition,  unto  w^hich  we  do  ap- 
ply :  For  we  cannot  fit  a  Garment,  except  we 
lirfl:  take  Meafure  of  the  Body. 

SO  then  the  firfl  Article,  touching  the 
Culture  of  the  Mind,  is  to  fet  down  found  and 
true  Diftributions  and  Defcriptions  of  the  fe- 
veral  CharaQers  of  Mens  Natures  and  Difpo- 
fitions,  fpecially  having  Regard  to  thofe  Dif- 
ferences which  are  mod  radical,  in  being  the 
Fountains  and  Caufes  of  the  reft,  or  mofl:  fre- 
quent in  Concurrence  or  Coininixture  -^  where- 
in it  is  not  the  handling   of  a  few  of  them  in 

Paili^e 
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Pall'age,  the  better  to  defcribe  the  Mediocri- 
ties of  Virtues,  that  can  fatisfy  this  Intention  t 
For  if  it  deferve  to  be  coniidered,  That  therg 
tire  Minds  which  are  frcpcrtiGned  to  great 
Matters,  and  others  to  fmall^  (which  Ariflotle 
handleth,  or  ought  to  have  handled  by  the 
Name  of  Magnaiwmty )  doth  it  not  deferve  as 
well  to  be  confidered,  That  there  are  Minds 
proportioned  to  ifitendmany  Matters,  and  others 
f'evp  .<?  So  that  fome  can  divide  themfelves, 
others  can  perchance  do  exadlly  v/ell,  but  it 
niuil  be  but  in  few  Thirgs  at  once  •,  And  fo 
there  cometh  to  be  a  Narrownefs  of  Mind,  as 
well  as  a  ?ufilla7iimit-y.  And  again.  That  fome 
Minds  are  proportioned  to  that  which  may  be 
difpatched  at  once^  or  within  a  (hart  Return  of 
Time  :  Others  to  thjt  which  begins  afar  of^ 
and  is  to  be  won  with  length  of  Viirfnit, 

Hoc  regnuni  Dea  gentibus  ejfe 
Si  qita  fata/inant,  jam  turn  tenditq-^  fovetq-^ 

Virg-.^n.  1. 21* 

Here,  if  Heaven  were  kind^ 
The  Seat  of  awful  Empire  fhe  deftgnd, 

Dryden. 

SO  that  there  nny  be  fitly  fiid  to  be  n 
Longanimity  (which  is  commonly  alfo  afcribed 
to  God)  as  a  Magnanimity,  So  farther  de- 
fervcd  it  to  be  confidered  by  Ariflotle  \  That 
there  is  a  D/fpofcion  in  Converfation  {fuppcfing 
C  c  2  n 
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/Y  zw  Things  ivbich  do  in  no  fort  touch  or  con- 
cern a  Mans  felf)  to  Sooth  and  Pleafe  ,  and 
a  Difpofition  contrary^  to  ContradiB  and  Crofs, 
And  deferveth  it  not  much  better  to  be  con- 
lidered.  That  there  is  a  Bifpofition^  not  in 
Cojiverfation  or  Talk,  but  in  Matter  of  more 
feriozis  Nature  (and  fuppofing  it  Jlill  in  Things 
merely  indifferefitj  to  take  Pleafure  in  the  good 
of  another  -^  and  a  Bjfpofition  contrariivijcy  to 
take  Dijtajle  at  the  good  of  another  ^  Which  is 
that  Property,  which  we  call  Goodnature,  or 
111  Nature^  Benignity  or  Maligriity.  And  there- 
fore I  cannot  fufficiently  marvel,  that  this  Part 
of  Knowledge  touching  the  fevcral  Charaders 
of  Natures  and  Difpofitions,  (liould  be  omitted 
both  in  Morality  and  Policy,  confidering  ic 
would  caft  fuch  refplendent 'Beams  of  Light 
upon  both  thofe  Sciences. 

A  Man  (hall  find  in  the  Traditions  of 
Aftrology  fome  pretty  and  apt  Divifions  of 
Mens  Natures,  according  to  the  Predominan- 
ces of  the  Planets  ^  Lovers  of  Quiet,  Lovers 
ofABion,  Lovers  ofViBory,  Lovers  of  Honour, 
Lovers  of  Pleafure,  Lovers  of  Arts,  Lovers  of 
Change-^  and  fo  forth.  So  among  the  Poets, 
(Heroical,  Satyrical,  Tragical,  Comical,)  a 
Man  fliall  find  every  where  the  Images  of 
Wits,  though  commonly  with  Excefs,  and 
beyond  the  Proportion  of  Truth.  But  the 
belt  Provifion,  and  nobleft  Matter  of  fuch  a 
Trgaiife  may  be  fetcht  from  the  wifer  fort  of 

Hiftorians, 
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Hiftorians,  but  yet  not  from  the  Elogies  on- 
ly, which  they  are  wont  to  fubjoin  upon 
mentioning  the  Death  of  any  illuftrious  Per- 
fon  •,  but  much  more  from  the  entire  Body  of 
the  Hiftory,  as  often  as  fuch  a  Perfon  enters 
upon  the  Stage  as  it  were.  For  this  inter- 
woven Image  feems  to  be  a  better  Defcription, 
than  any  Judgment  pafsM  upon  a  Mm  in  an 
Elogy  :  As  that  in  T.  Ltviits,  oi  Ajricanus^ 
and  of  Cato  the  Elder  •,  In  Tackus^  of  Tibe- 
rius, Claudius,  and  Is'ero  ^  In  Herodian^  of 
SeptitJiius  Severn s  •,  In  Phil'p  de  Commines^ 
o^  Lewis  the  Eleventh  o{  France  •,  In  Francis 
Guicciardine,  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Maximi- 
lian the  Emperor,  and  of  Leo,  and  Clement, 
Bifhops  of  Ro?ne,  For  thefe  Writers,  having 
the  Images  of  thofe  Perfons,  whom  they  made 
choice  of  to  decipher,  conftantly  as  it  were  in 
their  Eye,  hardly  ever  make  mention  of  their 
Ads  and  Atchievemenrs,  without  interfper- 
(ing  at  the  fame  Time  fomething  touching 
.  their  Natures.  So  likewife,  a  Man  (liail  find 
in  the  wifeft  fort  of  thofe  Relations,  which  the 
Italians  make  touching  Conclaves,  the  Natures 
of  the  feveral  Cardinals,  handfomly  and  live- 
ly painted  forth  :  As  the  Letters  of  Embiffa- 
dors  fet  forth  the  Natures  and  Manners  of 
Counfeliors  to  Princes.  A  Man  (hall  meet 
with  in  every  Day*s  Conference  the  Denomi- 
nation of  fenfitive,  dry,  formal,  real^  humou- 
rous, certain,  Huomo  di  prima  impreflione^  Hue- 
mo  di  ultima  imprelfione,  and  the  like  •,  and 
Cc^j  ycc 
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yet  neverthelefs   this    Kind  of   Obfervations 
wandreth  in  Words,  but  is  not  fixed  in  En- 
quiry.    For  the  Diftindions  are  found  (many 
of  them)  but  we  conclude  no  Precepts  upcn 
them,  becaufe  (as  was  faid)  both  Hiftory,  Po^- 
fy,  and  daily  Experience  arc  as  goodly  li  Ids 
where  thefe  Obfervations  grow,  whereof  've 
make  a  few  Pofies  to  hold  in  our  Hands,  but 
no  Man  bringeth  them  to  the  Confectionary, 
that  Receipts  may  be  made  of  them  for  the 
UleofLife.     Wherefore  let  there  be   made 
out  of  this  Matter  (which  certainly  is  fruit- 
ful and  copious)  a  diligent  and  full  Treatife. 
^  But  my  Meaning  is  not,  that  thefe  Cha- 
raQers  fljouid  in  Ethicks  (as  in  Hiltories,  and 
Poems,  and   in    common    Converfation)   be 
drawn,  as  perfed,  entire  Civil  Images*,  but  ra- 
ther as  the  Lines,  and  rude  Strokes   of  the 
Images  themfelves*,  (which  being  compound- 
ed and  mixM  together,  form  and  conflitute  all 
FJjigics  whatloever;,)  How  many,  and  of  what 
gprl:  they  are  j  and  how  connected  together, 


"■*  Being  in  feme  c^oubt  about  the  true  Interpretation  of 
tu  o  or  three  Lines  here,  1  think  it  beft  to  pive  the  Reader  the 
Original  Laihi.  Neq,  vero  vebomts,  ut  Cbaratieres  ijii  in 
Ethb'is  (ttt  fit  apuci  Hi[icricos,&  Foetas,  &  inSermombiis 
Commufiihus,)  excipiantitr^larnJ^iiarn  imagines  Civilesinte- 
gTA  ;  fedpotiusut  huagiyitnn  ipfamin  LineXy  &  Duiins 
magisjivsplkes  ;  qitxmter  fe  covipoJitA^  covijiiixtx  tjt'^J'- 
Cinnjii  effigies  ccn/tituunt  ;  S^Jiot  Gf  ijuales  exjint ;  &  qno^ 
>iiedo  i}itrr  Ce  coimex^i  &  JhtfordijhitA  i  vt  fiat  tamjuajii 
artijicioft^j^zc. 

and 
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and  fubordin  ite  one  to  the  other  •,  to  the  end 
there  ni;iy  be  made  a  Kind  of  artificial  and 
accurate  Difledion  of  Tempers  and  Natures-, 
and  that  a  Difcovery  may  be  made  of  the  Se- 
crets of  Difpofitions,  in  particular  Perfons, 
and  from  the  Knowledge  thereof.  Precepts 
and  Rules  more  truly  drawn  for  the  Cures  of 
the  Mind. 

AND  not  only  the  Charaders  of  Difpo- 
fitions, irapreffed  by  Nature,  ought  to  be  ta- 
ken into  this  Treatife  •,    but  thole  alfo,  which 
are  impofed  upon  the  Mind,  by  the  Sex,  by 
the  Jge,  by  the  Cowitry,  by  Health  and  Skk- 
nefs^  by  Beauty  and  Defor?nity,  and  the  like, 
which   are  inherent,  and  not  extern  :    And 
again  thofe  which  are  caufed  by  extern   For- 
tune :  As  Sovereignty^  T>Jobilhy,  ohfiure  Birth, 
Riches,  TFa?it,    Magijlracy,   Privatenefs,    Prof- 
ferity,    Adverjity,    Conftant  Fortune,    VariabL- 
Fortune^   Rijing  perfaltum,  per  gradus,  fall  at 
once,  or  gradually)  and  the  like  :    And  there- 
fore we  fee  that  Plautus  maketh  it  a  Wonder 
to  fee  an  Old  Man  beneficent,  Befiignitas  hu- 
jus  lit  adolefceiittdi  eft  (be  is  as  generous  as  a 
Toung  Fellow.)      St.  PWconcludeth  that  Se- 
verity of  Difcipline   Vv^as  to   be  ufed   to  the 
Cretans  (Rebuke  them  fiarply)  upon  the  Dif- 
pofirion   of  their  Country,  (the  Cretans  ar^j 
always  Liars,  evil Beajis,  jlow  Bellies,  Tit.  i.) 
Saliiij}  noteth  that  it  is  ufual  with    Kings  to 
defire   Contradidories,    Sed  plerumq-^    Regi^-e 
C  c  4  voluntatei 
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vohintatcs,  ut  vehementes  funt^  fie  mobiles,  fa- 
peqi^  ipf£  phi  adverfa,     Tacitus  obferveth  how 
rarely   Raifing  of  the  Fortune  mendeth  the 
Difpofition,  Solus  Vefpafianiis  mutatits  in  me- 
litis.     Findar  makes  an  Obfervation  that  great 
and   fudden  Fortune   loofens  and    diffinews 
Men's  Minds,  There  are  fome  that  are  7J0t  able 
todigeft  ^reat  Felicity.     So  the  Pfahn  iheweth 
it  is  more  eafy  to  keep  a  Meafure  in  the  en- 
joying of  Fortune,   than  in  the  Increafe  of 
Fortune  •,     If  Richer  increafe^  fa  not  your 
Heart  iipo7i  them,      Thefe  Obfervations  and 
the  like,  I  deny  not,  but  are  touched  a  little 
by  Arifotle,  as  in  PafTage,  in  his  Rhetoricks, 
and  are  handled  in  fome  fcattered  Difcourfes, 
but  they  were  never  incorporate  into  Moral 
Philofophy,  to  which  they  do  eflentially  be- 
long ^   as  the  Knowledge  of  the  Diverfity  of 
Grounds  doth  to  Agriculture,  and  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Diverfity  of  Complexions  and 
Conft:turions  doth  to  the  Phyfician  •,    except 
we  mean  to  follow  the  Indifcretion  of  Empi- 
ricks,  who  adminJfter  the  fame  Medicines  to 
all  Patients,  of  what  Conftitution  foever. 

ANOTHER  Article  of  this  Knowledge 
IS  the  Inquiry  touching  the  Aifedions  :  For 
as  in  Medicining  of  the  Body,  the  firft  Thing 
in  Order  is,  to  know  the  divers  Complexions 
and  Conftiturions  ^  fecondly,  the  Difeafes-  and 
iafll)^  the  Cures;  So  in  Medicining  of  the 
Mind,  after  Knowledge  of  the   divers  Cha- 

rafters 
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rafters  of  Men's  Natures,  it  followeth  in  Or- 
der to  know  the  Difeafes  and  Infirmities  of  the 
Mind,  which  are  no  other  than  the  Perturba- 
tions and  Diftempers  of  the  Affection?.     For 
as  the  Antient  Politiques  in  Popular  States 
were  wont  to  Compare  the  People  to  the  Sea, 
and  the  Orators  to  the  Winds  ^  becaufe  as  the 
Sea  would  of  it  felf  be  cahii  and  quiet,  if  the 
Winds  did  not  move  and  troubJe  it ;   fo  the 
People  would  be  peaceable  and  tradable,  if  the 
feditious  Orators  did  not  fet  them  in  Work- 
ing and  Agitation  :    So  it  may  be  fitly  faid 
that  the  Mind  of  Man  in  the  Nature  thereof 
would  be  temperate  and  flayed,  if  the  AfFeQi! 
ons,  as  Winds,  did  not  put  it  into  Tumult 
and  Perturbation.     And  here  again  I  find  it 
ftrange,  as  before,  that  Anfiotle  (hould  have 
written  divers  Volumes  of  Ethiques,  and  ne- 
ver handled  the  Affedions,  which  is  the  prin. 
cipal   Subjeft  thereof,  and  yet  in  his  Rheto- 
ricks,  where  they  are  con (idered  but  Collate- 
rally, and  in  a  fecond  Degree  (that  is,  fo  far 
as  they  may  be  rais'd  and  moved  by  Speech) 
he  findeth  Place  for  them,  and  handleth  them 
well  for  the  Quantity  -    but  where  their  true 
1  lace  is,  he  pretermitteth  them.     For  it  is  not 
his  Difputations  about  Pleafure  and  Pain   that 
can  fatisfy  this  Inquiry,    no  more   than   he 
that   fhould  generally  handle  the  xVature  of 
Light,  can  be  faid  to  handle  the  Nature  of 
Colours :    For  Pleafure   and  Pain  are  to  tlje 
particular  AfFedions,  as  Light  is  to  particular 

Colours. 
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Colours.     Better  Travels,  I  fuppofe,  had  the 
Stouks  taken  in  this  Argument,  as  far  as  I 
can  gather  by  that  which  we  have  at  fecond 
hand:    But  yet  it  is  like,  it  was  after  their 
manner,    rather  in  Subtilty   of  Definitions, 
(which,  in  a  Subject  of  this  Nature,  are  but 
Curiofities^  than  in  adliveand  ample  Defcrip- 
tions  and  Obfervations.     So  likewife   I  £nd 
fome  particular  Writings  of  an  elegant  Nature 
touching  fome  of  the  AfFeaions,  as  of  Angcr^ 
o^  Comfort  upon  adverfe  Accidents^  0^  Tender- 
nefs   of  Countenance^   and    fome    few   other. 
But  to  fpeak  Truth,  the  beft  Dodors  of  this 
Knowledge  are  the  Poets  and  Writers  of  Hi- 
ftories,  where  we  may  find  painted  forth  with 
great  Life,  How  AfFedions  are  kindled  and 
incited  -,  how  pacified  and  refrained  j  and  how 
again  contained  from  Ad:,  and  further  Degree  •, 
how  they  difclofe  and  betray  themfelves,  tho* 
checkt  and  hid  •,   how  they  work  •,    how  they 
vary  •,   how  they  gather,  and  fortify  •,    how 
they  are  en  wrapt  one  within   another  •,    and 
how  they  fight  and  encounter  one  with  ano- 
ther,   and    other     the    like    Particularities: 
Amongft  the  which,  this  laft  is  of  fpecial  Ufe 
in  Moral  and  Civil  Matters  •,    how  I  fiy  to  fet 
AfFedion  agunft  AfFedion,  and  to  mailer  one 
by  another  -,    even  as  we  ufe  to  hunt  Beaft 
with  Bead,  and  fly  Bird  with   Bird,  which 
otherwife    perchance  we    could    not  fo   f^- 
lily   recover:    Upon    which    Fotindition    h 
creeled  that  excellent  Ufe  of  Reward  and  Pii- 

nififjientf 
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nifi?nent^  whereby  Civil  States  confifl,  ina* 
ploying  the  predominant  AffeQions  of  Fear 
and  Hope,  for  the  fupprefTing  and  bridling  the 
reft.  For  as  in  the  Government  of  States,  it 
is  necefTary  to  bridle  one  Fadion  with  ano- 
ther, fo  it  is  in  the  Government  Within. 

NOW  come  we  to  thofe  Points  which  are 
within  our  own  Command,  and  have  Force 
and  Operation  upon  the  Mind  to  afFed  the 
Will  and  Appetite,  and  to  alter  Manners: 
Wherein  thePhiiofophers  ought  to  have  made 
a  diligent  and  painful  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Force  and  Energy  of  CiiJio?n^  Exercife,  Hahit^ 
Eciiicatio7i^  Imitation,  Emulation,  Company^ 
Frieyidflrcp,  Praife,  Reproof,  ExhortatioriyFame, 
Laws,  Books,  Studies,  and  the  like.  Forthefe 
are  the  Points  which  have  Dominion  in  Morali- 
ty •,  From  thefe  Agents  the  Mind  fufFereth,  and 
is  turn'd  about:  Of  thefe,  as  Ingredients,  Re- 
ceipts  are  compounded,  which  conduce  to  the 
Prefervation  and  Recovery  of  the  Health  and 
Good  Eftate  of  the  Mind,  as  far  as  pertainetli 
to  Human  Medicine.  Of  which  Number  we 
will  felecl  fome  one  or  two  to  infift  upon  as  aa 
Example  of  the  reft,  becaufe  it  were  too  long 
to  profecute  all  •,  and  therefore  we  refume  Cu- 
fom  2nd  Habit  to  touch  upon. 

THAT  Opinion  of  Jrijlotle  feems  to  me 
to  favour  much  of  Negligence,  and  a  narrow 
Contemplation,  where  he  alTerts,  That  over 

thofe 
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thofe  Adions  which  are  natural,  Cnjlom  hafH 
no  Power  ^  ufing  for  Example  ^  That  if  a 
Stone  be  thrown  ten  thoufand  Times  up,  it 
"will  not  learn  to  afcend  of  it  felf^  And  that 
by  often  Seeing  or  Hearing,  we  do  not  learn 
to  See  or  Hear  the  better.  For  though  this 
Principle  be  true  in  Things  wherein  Nature 
is  Peremptory  (the  Reafon  whereof  we  cannot 
now  fland  to  difcufs)  yet  it  is  otherwife  in 
Things,  wherein  Nature,  according  to  a  La- 
titude, admitteth  of  Intention  and  Remjjjwn. 
For  he  might  fee  that  a  ftreight  Glove  will 
come  more  eafily  on  with  Ufe,  and  that  a 
Wand  will  by  Ufe  bend  otherwife  than  it 
grew  :  And  that  by  Ufe  of  the  Voice,  we 
(peak  louder  and  ftrongcr :  And  that  by  Ufe 
of  enduring  Heat  and  Cold,N\ve  endure  it  the 
better:  Which  two  latter  Examples  have  a 
nearer  Refemblance  to  the  Subjed:  he  is  hand- 
ling, than  thofe  Inftances  which  he  alledgeth. 
But  allowing  his  Conc\u^\o'C\yThat  Virtues  and 
Vices  conjift  in  Habit,  he  ought  fo  much  the 
more  to  have  taught  the  manner  of  fuperin- 
ducing  that  Habit:  For  a  great  many  Precepts 
may  be  given  concerning  the  wife  Ordering 
of  the  Mind,  no  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Body. 
We  will  recite  a  fe^v  of  them. 

THE  Firfl  fnall  be,  to  beware,  at  the  ve- 
ry Beginning,  of  harder,  or  fmaller  Ta.fks, 
than  the  Cafe  requires:  For  if  too  great  a 
Burden    be   laid  on,   in  a  diPriJent    Nature, 

you*ii 
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you'll  blunt  the  Chearfulnefs  of  good  Hopes: 
In  a  Nature  full  of  AlTurance,  you'll  raife  an 
Opinion,  whereby  a  Man  will  promife  liira- 
felf  more  than  he  is  able  to  perform^  which 
occafions  Sloth.  And  in  both  Tempers,  it 
will  come  to  pafs,  that  the  Experiment  will 
not  fatisfy  the  Expedation  ^  which  ever  dif- 
cournges  and  confounds  the  Mind.  But  if 
the  Tasks  are  too  eafy,  as  to  the  Progrefs,  in 
the  main,  there's  great  Lofs. 

A  Second  fliall  be,  that  for  the  Exercifing 
of  any  Faculty,  whereby  a  Habit  may  be  ac- 
quir'd,  two  Seafons  chiefly  be  obferv'd :  The 
One,  w^hen  the  Mind  is  beft  difpofed  for  the 
Thing  •,  the  Other,  when  it  is  word:  That 
by  the  former,  we  may  rid  Ground  amain  1 
and  by  the  latter,  we  may  by  a  ftrenuous 
Contention  work  out  the  Knots  and  Stops  of 
the  Mind  :  Whereby  the  middle  Times  will 
pafs  eafily  and  fmoothly» 

THE  Third  Precept  Ihall  be  that  which 
An/Iotle  mentions  by  the  by  •,  That  we  bear 
with  all  our  Might  (provided  it  be  a  Thing 
not  vicious)  tow^ards  the  contrary  of  that, 
whereunto  we  are  by  Nature  mod  inclin'd  : 
Like  as  when  v^e  row  againft  the  Stream  •  or 
bend  a-  crooked  Wand,  to  make  it  ftraight,\he 
contrary  Way, 

THE 
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THE  Fourth  Precept  depends  upon  a 
Principle  that  is  mofl:  True  -^  vi^.  That  the 
Mind  is  more  happily  and  fweetly  brought  to 
any  Thing,  if  that,  at  which  we  aim^  be  not 
principal  in  the  Intention  of  the  Doer,  but  be 
mafter'd  as  it  were,  aliiid  agendo  ^  becaufe 
fuch  is  the  InflinQ:  of  Nature,  that  (he  in  a 
manner  hates  Neceflity  andfevere  Commands, 
Many  other  Rules  there  are  which  may  profi- 
tably be  prefcribed  touching  the  Diredion  of 
Cuftom :  For  Cuflom,  if  it  be  wifely  and 
skilfully  induced,  really  proves  (as  is  cora^ 
monly  faid)  a  fecond  Nature :  But  if  it  be 
conduded  unskilfully,  and  at  hap-hazard,  it 
will  be  only  Nature's  Ape  *,  which  imitates 
nothing  to  the  Life,  but  only  unhandfomly 
and  uglily. 

I  N  like  manner,  if  we  would  fpeak  of 
Books  and  Studies,  and  of  their  Power  and 
Influence  upon  Manners  *,  are  there  not  di- 
vers Precept?,  and  ufeful  Diredions  apper- 
taining thereunto?  Hath  not  one  of  the  Fa- 
thers, in  great  Indignation,  called  Poetry^  the 
Wine  of  Devils  ^  becaufe  it  really  fprings  a 
World  of  Temptations,  Defircs,  and  vain  Opi- 
nions ?  Is  it  nor  a  very  wife  Opinion  of  Ari* 
(lotleh,  and  worthy  to'be  well-weigh*d  •,  That 
Toung  Men  are  not  fit  Auditors  of  Moral  Phi- 
lofcphy  •,  becaufe  the  Bojlin^  of  their  Paffions 
is  not  jet  fettled,  nor  laid  afeep  by  Time  and 

Experience  ^ 
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Experience  ^  And  to  fpeak  Truth,  is  not  this 
the  Reafon,  that  thofe  moft  excellent  Books 
and  Difcourfes  of  Antient  Writers  (whereby 
Men  arc  nioft  powerfully  invited  to  Virtue  • 
as  well  by  reprefenting  Her  Auguft  Majefty 
to  the  Eyes  of  all  ^  as  by  expofing  to  Scorn, 
popular  Opinions,  attir'd  as  it  were,  to  the 
Diigrace  ot  Virtue,  in  the  Habit  of  Paraiites) 
are  of  fo  little  Effect  towards  Honefty  of  Life, 
and  the  Reformation  of  corrupt  Manners  ^ 
becaufe  they  ufe  not  to  be  read  and  revolv'd 
by  Men  mature  in  Years  and  Judgment,  but 
are  left  only  to  Boys  and  Beginners  ?  Is  not 
this  alfo  true,  that  Young  Men  are  much  lefs 
fit  Auditors  of  Policy  than  Morality,  till  they 
are  throughly  feafon*d  with  Religion,  and  the 
Doclrine  of  Manners  and  Duties*,  left  haply 
their  Judgments  being  deprav'd  and  corrupted, 
they  Ihould  come  to  think,  that  there  are  no 
Moral  DiiTerences  true  and  folid  of  Things  • 
but  that  all  is  to  be  meafur'd  by  Utility  or 
Succefs  ?  As  the  Poet  fays : 

Trcjperiim  &  felix  fcelus  Virtus  vocatur, 

AND   again  : 

llle  cnicem  fretiim  feeler  is  tulit,  htc  diaJema, 

BUT  the  Pcets,  you'll  fay,  fpeak  this  Sa. 
tyricilly,  an3  by  way  of  Indignation  :  Yes, 
but  fome  Books  of  Politicks  fuppofe  the  fame 

Thing 
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Thing  ferioufly  and  pofiti vely.       For  fo  ic 
pleafes  Machiavel  to  fay  :   That  if  Csfar  had 
happened  to  have  been  overthrown^  he  would 
have  been  more  odious   than  even   Catiline. 
As  tho'  I  warrant  there  was  no  Difference,  but 
in  Fortune  only,  between  a  Fury,  compofed 
of  Luft  and  Blood,  and  an  exalted  Spirit,  and 
of  all   Mortals  (x'Vmbition   apart)  mod  to  be 
.admired.     We  fee  by  this  very  Thing  alfo, 
how  necelTary  it  is  for  Men  to  drink  deep  of 
Pious  and  Mor^i  Dodrines,  before  they  tafte 
of  Politicks  •,  for  that  they  who  are  bred  up 
in  the  Courts  of  Princes,  and  in  Affairs  of 
State,  from  their  tender  Years,  hardly  ever 
attain  a  fincerc  and  inward  Probity  of  Man- 
ners ^  how  much  lefs  if  there  be  added  thereto 
the  Difcipline  of  Corrupt  Books  alfo?  Again, 
even  in  Moral  Inftrudlions  therafelvcs,  or  at 
leafl  fome  of  them,  is  not  Caution  likewife  to 
be  ufed,  left  Men  become  thereby  Stiff,  Ar- 
rogant, and  Infociable,  according  to  that  of 
Cicero,  touching  M.  Cato  .<?  H^c  bona,  qua  vi- 
demus  divina  d^  egregia,  ipfius  fcitote  effe  pro- 
pria :    qudi  7ionnnnqiiam  requirimus,    en  fiint 
ofnnia  non   a  iiatttra,  fed  a  magiflro :    Thefe 
Divine  and  Excellent  Oiialities  which  we  fee, 
are,  ajfure  your  felves,  his  own  proper  Endow- 
ments.     But  the  Things  we  fometimes  think 
him  deficient  in,  they  are  all  derived  not  from 
Isatttre,    but  from    his    InflruHfir  •,    ("Z^7;o.J 
Many  other  Axioms  and"  Advifes  there  aie 
touching  thofe  Properties  ajid  Effcds,   which 

Studies 
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Studies  do  infufe  and  inflill  into  Manners. 
For  that  is  a  true  Saying,  Abeunt  Studia  in 
Mores :  Which  may  equally  be  affirm M  of 
thofe  other  Points  of  Company^  Fame,  Laws^ 
and  the  reft,  which  we  recited  in  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Dodrine  of  Morality. 

BUT  there  is  a  Culture  of  the  Mind,  that 
feemeth  yet  more  accurate  and  elaborate  than 
the  reft,  and  is  built  upon  this  Ground , 
That  the  Minds  cf  all  Men  are  at  fame  Times 
in  a  State  more  ferfeB,  and  at  other  Times  in 
a  State  more  depraved.  The  Purpofe  there- 
fore and  Intention  of  this  Culture  is,  to  fix  and 
cberifh  thofe  Good  Seafons,  and  to  ftrike  out 
of  the  Calendar  ?.s  it  were,  and  expunge  the 
Evil  The  Fixation  of  ih^good  Times  is  pro- 
cured by  two  Means ,  Vows^  or  at  leaft  moft 
fteady  Refofuttons  ^  and  by  Ohfervances  and 
Ex  ere  if es  -^  which  are  not  to  be  regarded  fo 
much  in  themfelves,  as  becaufe  they  keep  the 
Mind  in  continual  Obedience.  Tiie  Ollite» 
ration  of  the  Evil  m:iy  in  like  manner  be 
brought  about  two  ways  •,  by  fome  kind  of 
Eedemption,  or  Expiation  of  that  which  is 
fafi  -^  and  by  a  Beginning,  or  an  Account  dg 
novo  for  the  Time  to  come.  But  this  Part 
feems  wholly  to  belong  ro  Divinity,  and  juft- 
ly  -^  (ince  the  true  and  genuine  Moral  Philo' 
fophy  (as  was  faid^  is  but  an  Handmaid  to 
Religion. 

VOL.11  D4  WHERE' 
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WHEREFORE  \;^^e  wiiT conclude  this 
Part  concerning  the  Qiikitre  of  xhkMbid  with 
that  Remedy,  which  of  all  otherHs  ^the  moft 
Compendious  and  Summary  •,  And  ;igain  the 
moft  noble  and  effectual  to  the  forming  of  the 
Mind  to  Virtue,  and  placing  it  in  a  State  next 
to  Perfedion.  And  it  is  thls^  '  The_  ele6ti7ig 
ayid  propounding'  nnta  a  Mail* s  filf  good  and 
virtitous  Ends  of  his  Lif-e  and  Anions  *,  which 
^et  mufl  he  fttch  as  may  he  in  a  reafi?ia hie  fort 
within  bis  Cortrpafs  to  attain»  For  if  thefe  two 
Things  be  fuppofed,  That  a  Man  fet  before 
him  honefl  and  good  Ends  -^  and  aga'in^  that  he 
he  Refolute^  Confiant,  and  True  irato  them  -y 
it  will  follow  that  he  (hall  mould  himfelf  into 
all  Virtue  at  once.  And  this  is  indeed  like 
the  Work  of  Nature -^  whereas  the  other 
Courfe  is  like  the  TFork  of  the  Hand.  For  as 
when  a  Carver  cuts  and  carves  an  Image,  be 
fliapes  only  that  part  of  the  Figure  which  he 
is  working  upon,  and  none  of  the  reft  ^  (as  if 
he  be  upon  the  Face,  the  reft  of  the  Body  re- 
mains a  rude  and  formlefs  Stone,  trll  fuch 
Time  as  he  comes  to  it :)  But  contrariwifc 
when  N attire  makes  a  Flower ^  or  Living  Crea- 
ture\  the  forms  the  Rudiments  of  all  the  Parts 
at  one  Time  :  After  the  fame  manner  in  ob- 
taining Virtue  by  Hahit^  while  a  Man  pradi- 
fes  Temperance,  he  does  not  profit  much  as 
to  Fortitude,  nor  the  like:  But  when  we  de- 
dicate and  devote  our  felves  wholly  to  good 

and 
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and  honefl  Ends^  look  what  Virtue  foever  the 
Purfuit  and  PafTage  towards  thofe  Ends  com- 
iiaend  unto  us,  we  fliall  find  our  feJves  invefl- 
ed  wirh  a  precedent  Difpofition  to  conform 
our  felves  thereunto.     And  this  may  be  that 
State  of  Mind,  which  is  excellently  defcribed 
by  Arjftotle^  and  which  he  fays  ought  not  to 
be  called  Virtuous^  but  Divine,      His  Words 
are  thefe,  It  may  he  reafonable  to  cppofe  to  hn* 
tnanity  that  Ability  which  is  above  Humanity^ 
namely,  Heroical  or  Divine  Virtue,     And   a 
little  after  •,    For  as  a  Beaft  is  not  capable  of 
Vice  or  Virtue^  fo  neither  is  the  Deity,      But 
for  this   State,  it  is  a  certain  Thing  exalted 
above  Virtue  -,   That^  a  certain  Thing  different 
fromVice.    And  therefore  we  may  fee  what 
Celfitude  of  Honour  Plinius  Secundus  attri- 
butes to  Trajan,  from  an  Excefs  of  Heathen 
Magniloquence,,   when     he  faid.    That  Men 
needed  to  make  no  other  Prayers  to  the  Gods^ 
than  that  they  would  continue  to  be  as  Good 
and  Propitious  Lords  to  them,  as  Trajan  had 
been  -  as  if  he  had  not  been  onl}'  an  Imitation 
of  Divine  Nature,  but  a  Pattern  of  it.  .  But 
thefe  are  Heathen  and  Pi-ophane  Boafiings,' 
having  but  a  Shadow  of  that  Divine  State  of 
Mind,  vvhich  Religion  and  the  Holy  Faith 
doth  condudl  Men  unto,  by  imprinting  upon 
their  Souls  CW/Y^,  which  is  excellently  cal- 
led the  Bond  ofPerfeEhoti,  becaufe  it  compre- 
hends and  faftens  all  Virtues  tbgeihero.    And 
it  is  elegantly   faid  by  Menander  of  Seiifual 
D  d  2  Love, 
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Love,  which  is  but  a  falfe  Imitation  of  Di- 
vine Lov«  ^  Amor^  fttelior  Sophifta  Uvo^  ad 
humanam  vitam^  That  Love  teaches  a  Man  to 
carry  himfelf  better,  than  the  Sophift  or  Pr^- 
ceptoTy  whom  he  calls  Left-handed^  becaufe 
with  all  his  Rules  and  Precepts  he  cannot 
form  a  Man  fo  dextroujly^  ^nor  with  that  Fa- 
cility to  value  hirafclf,  and  govern  himfelf,  asi 
Love  can  do  :  So  certainly  if  a  Man's  Mind 
be  truly  inflamed  with  Charity,  it  doth  work 
him  luddenly  into  greater  Perfedioti,  than  all 
the  Dodrine  of  Morality  can  do,  which  is 
but  a  Sophift  in  Comparifon  of  the  other.  Nay, 
farther,  as  Zenofhon  obferv*d  truly,  that  all 
other  Affeflions,  though  they  raife  the  Mind, 
yet  they  do  it  by  Diflorting,  and  Uncomeli- 
nefs  of  Extafies  or  ExcefTes  •,  but  only  Love 
exalts  the  Mind,  and  neverthelefs  at  the  fame 
Inftant  fettles  and  compofes  it :  So  all  other 
Human  Excellencies,  which  we  admire,  tho' 
they  advance  Nature,  yet  they  are  fubjeft  to 
Excefs  •,  only  Charity  admits  no  Excefs.  For 
fo  we  fee,  afpiring  to  be  like  God  in  Power, 
the  Angels  tranfgrefs'd  and  fell^  1  will  afcendy 
and  he  like  the  Highejl :  By  afpiring  to  be 
like  God  in  Knowledge,  Man  tranfgrefs'd  and 
fell^  Te  JJjall  be  as  Gods,  knowing  Good  and 
Evil:  But  by  afpiring  to  a  Similitude  of  God 
in  Goodnefs  or  Love,  neither  Man  nor  Angel 
ever  tranfgrefs'd,  or  lliall  tranfgrefs.  Nay, 
unto  this  Imitation  we  are  even  called.  Love 
jmir  Enemies,  do  Good  to  them  that  hate  you^ 

and 
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and pY^y  for  them  that  defpitefdly  ufe  you  and 
perfecute  you  ^  that  you  may  be  the  Children  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  who  makes 
his  Sun  to  rife  on  the  Evil,  and  on  the  Good^ 
and  fends  Rain  upon  the  Juft^  and  upon  the 
Unjiifl,  So  in  the  firft  Platform  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  the  Heathen  Rehgion  fpeaketh  thus 
(Befl^Greatefl-^)  And  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
thus  j  His  Mercy  is  above  all  his  Works, 

AND  thus  we  conclude  this  Part  of  Mo- 
ral Knowledge  concerning  the  Culture  and  Re- 
giment of  the  Mind,  Wherein,  if  a  Man,  con- 
(idering  the  Parts  thereof,  which  J  have 
touched  upon,  do  judge,  that  I  have  taken 
Pains  only  tocoUeft  into  an  Art  ox  Science^  that 
which  hath  been  pretermitted  by  otiier  Wri- 
ters, as  common  and  obvious,  and  plain  and 
clear  enough  of  it  felf ;,  he  judgeth  well.  In 
the  mean  Time,  let  him  remember  that  which 
I  hinted  at  the  Beginning,  that  my  Defign 
was,  not  to  purfue  the  Flourifh  and  Beauty  of 
Things,  but  their  Ufe  and  Truth.  And  as 
Fhilocrates  fported  with  Dewofthenes  -^  You 
muft  not  won(^tr,(' Athenians  J  that  Demofthe- 
nes  and  I  differ,  for  he  drinks  Water,  and  I 
drink  Wine:  And  like  as  we  read  of  an  antient 
Parable  of  the  two  Gates  of  Sleep -^ 


D  d  3  Sunt 
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Sunt   eemna  Somni  port£:     qiiarum    altera. 

fertur 
Cornea^  qua  verts  facilis  datur  exitus   urn^ 

bris  : 
Altera^  candenti  ferfeBa  nttens  elephanto, 
Sed   falfa   ad  C^lurn   mittimt  infomjiia  ma- 
nes. 

Two  Gates  the  Jllent  Houfe  of  Sleep  adorn  ^ 
Of  PoHfi'd  Iv'ry  This  j    Tbat^  of  tranfparent 

Horn  : 
True  Vifions  through  trafifparent  Horn  arife  ^ 
Thro*  polijb'd  Jv'ry  pafs  deluding  Lies, 

Dryden. 

SO  if  we  put  on  Sobriety  and  Atten- 
tion, we  {hall  find  it  a  fure  Maxim  ia 
Knowledge,  that  the  more  pleafant  Liquor 
of  Wine  is  the  more  vaporous  •,  and  the 
ftatelier  Gate  of  Ivory  fendeth  forth  the 
falfei   Dreams, 

AND  thus  we  have  concluded  that  ger 
neral  Part  of  Human  Pbilofophj>,  which  con- 
te?}iplateth  Man^  as  he  conftjts  of  Body  and^ 
spirit.    By  way   of  Supplement,  that  Ob- 

'  ^  "  ■  fervation 
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fervation  about  Moral  Knowkrige  inav^  ~^e 
fet  down,  which;  is.  That  there  is  a  Kind 
of  Relatwn  and  Conformity  hs^we^ii  the 
Good  of  the  Mind^  and 'the  Good  of  the 
Body.  For  as  the  Good  of  the  Bodji  con- 
fifts,  as  hath  been  faid,  of  Health,  Beau- 
ty^  Strength,  and  Pleafure  ^  So  the  Good 
of  the  Mind,  if  we  confider  it  according 
to  the  Axioms  of  Moral  Knowledge,  we 
fhall  perceive  to  tend  to  this  Point"^  "  To 
"  make  the  Mind  found,  and  free  from 
"  Perturbation  ^  Beautiful,  and  graced  with 
"  the  Ornaments  of  true  Decency  -^  Strong, 
"  and  Agil  to  ail  the  Duties  of  Life"^ 
**  Lajily,  Not  Stupid,  but  retaining  a  quick 
"  and  lively  Senfe  oi  Pleafure,  and  Ho- 
^'  neft  Recreation.  "  But  thefe  Four,  as 
in  the  Body,  fo  in  the  Mind,  feldom  meet 
all  together.  For  it  is  eafy  to  obferve, 
that  many  have  Strength  of  Wit  and  Cou- 
rage, but  have  neither  Health  from  Pertur- 
bations, nor  any  Beauty,  or  Decency  in 
their  Adions :  Some  again  have  an  Ele- 
gancy and  Finenefs  of  Carriage,  who  have 
neither  Soundnefs  of  Honefty,  nor  Sub- 
Jlance  of  Sufficiency  ;  And  fomc  again 
Iiav$  honeft  and  reformed  Minds,  who  arc 
^neither  an  Ornament  to  themfelves,  nor 
ufeful  to  the  Publick  :  Others,  who  per- 
haps are  Mafters  of  three  of  them,  but 
yet  being  pofTefs'd  with  a  certain  Stoical 
D  d  4  Sadnefs, 
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Sadnefs,  and  Stupidity,  pradife  indeed  the 
Anions  of  Virtue,  but  have  none  of  the 
Pleafures  of  it.  And  if  it  chance,  that  of 
thefe  Four^  Two  or  Three  meet,  yet  (as  was 
faid)  a  Concurrence  of  all  pour  very  rare- 
ly happens. 
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CHAP,    XXVIL 


Of  Civil  Converfation. 


De  Augmentu   Scientiarwrt. 

Lib.  8.  Cap.  i. 


ONVERSATION  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  afFefted,  but 
much  Icfs  negleded  ^  fince  a 
prudent  Government  of  it, 
both  carries  in  it  felf  a  certain 
Graccfulnefs  of  Manners ,  and 
is  of  huge  Service  towards  a  clever  Manage- 
ment of  Bufinefs,  as  well  Publick  as  Private. 
For  as  Adion  in  an  Orator  is  {q  much  regard- 
ed (tho'  it  be  but  an  outward  Quality)  that 
it  is  preferr'd  even  before  thofe  other  Parts, 
which  feem  more  grave  and  intrinfick  ^    in 

the 
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the  fame  manner  almoft,  in  a  Man  of  a  Civil 
Pradick  Life,  Converfation,  and  the  Regimen 
thereof,  (the'  it  beconverfant  about  Exteriors) 
finds,  tho*  not  the  chiefed,  yet  certainly  an 
eminent  Place.  For  of  how  great  Importance 
is  the  very  Countenance,  and  the  Compofurq 
thereof?  The  Poet  fays  well : 

—  Nee  vultu  dejlrue  verba  tuo, 

FOR  a  Man  may  undermine,  and  utterly 
betray  the  Force  of  his  Words,  with  his  Coun- 
tenance. Nay  our  Anions,  as  well  as 
Words,  may  likewife  be  deftroy'd  by  the 
Countenance,  if  we  may  believe  Cicere  :  Who 
recommending  .to  his  BrotherAffability  towards 
the  Provincials  ^  faid  it  did  not  principally 
confift  in  this,  the  giving  eafy  Accefs  to  his 
Perfon,  unlefs  likewife  he  received  them  Cour- 
teoully  with  his  very  Countenance :  Nil  inte- 
yeji  habere  oftium  aperUtniy  vukum  clanfuni; 
To  admit  Men  with  an  open  Door^  ami  to  re- 
ceive them  with  a  fitit  arid  reserved  Conn- 
tenance:  We  fee  likewife  i^r^/Vwx,  upon  the 
firft  Interview  between  Cicero  and  C^far^  the 
War  as  yet  at  the  Height,  did  diligently  and 
ferioufly  advife  Cicero^  by  a  Letter  touching 
the  Compofing  of  his  Countenance  and  Ge- 
fture  to  Dignity  and  Gravity.  Now  if  the 
Management  of  the  Face  and  Countenance 
alone,  be  of  fuch  efFcQ,  how  much  more,  Fa- 
miliar 
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miliar  Speech,  and  other  Carriage,  appertain- 
ing to  Converfation  >  And  indeed  the  Sumnv 
and  Abridgment  of  the  Grace,  and  Elegancy 
of  Behaviour,  is  corapriz'd  moftly  in  this  5 
the  Meafuring  in  a  jufl  Ballance,  as  it  were^ 
and  maintaining^  both  our  own  Dignity^  and 
that  of  Others.  Which  thing  is  well  exprefs'd 
aifo  by  T.  Livius  (tho*  intended  do  foiue^ 
thing  elfe)  in  that  CharaQer  of  a  Perfon ; 
Lejl  (fays  he)  I fiouU  feem  either  Arrogant,  or 
Obnoxious  :  JVhereof  the  one  is  the  Humour  of 
a  Man,  that  is  forgetful  of  another's  Liberty  : 
the  other y  of  a  Man^  that  forgets  bis  own, 

BUT  on  the  other  fide,  if  we  fludy  Ur- 
banity, and  outward  Elegancy  of  Behaviour, 
too  much,  they  pafs  into  a  deformed,  adul- 
terate AffeQation :  Q^dd  enim  deformius,  quam 
Scenarn  in  vitam  transferred  What  can  be  a 
more  deformed  SpeBacle^  than  to  transfer  the 
Scene  into  our  common  Courfe  of  Life  ^  Fur- 
ther, tho'  they  fall  not  by  any  means  into 
that  vicious  Extreme  ^  yet  too  much  Time  is 
confumed  in  thofe  fmall  Matters,  and  the 
Mind  is  deprefs'd  and  bow'd  to  the  Study  of 
them,  more  than  is  fir.  And  therefore,  as  in 
the  Univerfities,  Young  Students,  too  much 
addiQed  to  keep  Company,  ufe  to  be  put  in 
Mind  by  their  Tutors,  Amicos  effe  fures  tern- 
foris.  That  Friends  are  the  Thieves  of  Time  : 
So  certainly  this  fame  continual  Intention  of 

Mind, 
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Mind,  upon  the  Grace  of  Gonverfation,  is  a 
great  Pilferer  of  more  ferious  Meditations. 
Again,  fuch  as  are  fo  exadly  accoraplifti'd  in 
Urbanity,  and  feem,  as  it  were,  form'd  by 
Nature  for  this  Thing  alone,  have  commonly 
this  Quality  to  pleafe  themfelves  in  that  only, 
and  fcarce  ever  to  afpire  after  more  folid  and 
higher  Virtues:  Whereas  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  that  are  confcious  to  themfelves  of  a  De- 
fed  this  way,  feek  Comelinefs  from  a  good 
Reputation  ^  For  where  a  good  Reputation  is, 
almoftall  Things  are  Becoming^  but  where 
that  fails,  in  fuch  Cafe,  a  Supply  muft  be 
fctcht  from  Exadnefs  of  Behaviour,  and  Ur- 
banity. Again,  there  is  fcarce  a  greater  or 
more  frequent  Impediment  of  xAdion,  than  an 
over-curious  Obfervance  of  this  fame  outward 
Decorum :  And  that  other  Attendant  of  it , 
namely,  A  fcrupulous  Eledion  of  Time  and 
Opportunities.  For  Solomon  faith  excellently. 
Qui  refpicit  ad^  6Cc.  He  that  regards  the 
Winds  jh all  not  fow  :  And  he  that  regards  the 
Clouds^  fnall  not  reap.  For  we  muft  make 
Opportunity,  oftner  than  wait  it.  To  con- 
clude in  a  Word,  This  Graceful  Compofiiion 
of  Behaviour,  is  as  it  were  the  Garment  of 
the  Mind  :  And  therefore  ought  to  refemble 
the  good  Conditions  of  a  Garment.  For  firft, 
it  ought  to  be  fuch  as  is  in  Fafhion  :  Next,  not 
to  be  too  curious  or  coftly  :  Then,  to  be  fo 
contriv'd,  as  to  fet  forth  any  good  Shipe  of 
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the  Mind,  mod  to  View  •  and  to  fupply  and 
hide  any  Deformity :  Laftly,  and  above  ali, 
it  ought  not  to  be  too  ftrait,  nor  fo  to  reftrain 
the  Spirit,  as  to  check  and  hinder  the  Mo- 
tions thereof  in  Bufinefs. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.    XXVIIL 


The  ArchitcB  of  his  Fortune. 


T>e  Augntsntis  Scientiarwn. 

Lib.  8.  Cap.  i, 


HERE  is  a  certain  Wifdom  of 
giving  Counfel  to  others^  and 
there  is  another  Wifdom  alfo 
of  Forecafting  for  a  Man's  own 
Fortune:  And  thofe fometimes 

meet,  but  they  are  oftner  fe- 

ver'd.  For  many  are  exceeding  Wife  in  or'^ 
dering  their  own  Affairs^  who  are  not- 
withftanding  very  weak  as  to  the  Adminiflra- 
tion  of  Civil  Affairs,  or  giving  Counfel: 
Like  the  Anr,  which  is  a  wife  Creature  for 
it  felf,  but  very  hurtful  in  a  Garden,  This 
Virtue  of  heifig  Wife  for  ones  felf  wns^  not 
unknown  to  the  Romans  themfelves,  tho'  ex- 
cellent Patriots:  Whence  the  Comick  Poet^' 
Certainly  the  Mould  of  a  Wife  Mans  Fortune 
is  in  his  own  Hands,  Nay,  it  grew  into  an 
Adasy  with  them,  Every  Man  is  the  Architect 

of 
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of  bis  own  Fortune,  And  Livj  attributes  the 
fame  to  Cato  the  Elder  •,  in  this  Man  there 
7vas  fuch  a  Strength  of  Underjiandtng^  and ' 
Natural  Endowments^  that  wherefoever  his 
J^ativity  had  cafl  hpm,  he  feem'J  able  to  have 
made  his  own  Fortune. 

THIS  Kind  of  Prudence,  if  a  Man  pro- 
fefs  it,  and  openly  boaft  of  it,  hath  ever  been 
thought  not  only  Iiupolitick,  but  an  unlucky 
and  ominous  thing:  As  was  obferv'd in  Tiwo- 
theifs  the  Athenian  ^  who,  after  he  had  done 
many  excellent  Services  to  the  Honour  and 
Benefit  of  his  Country,  and  was  giving  an 
Account  (as  the  Manner  then  was)  of  his 
Adminiftration  to  the  People^  concluded  eve- 
ry Particular  with  this  Claufe  ^  Atid  in  this 
thing  Fortitne  had  no  Share*  But  it  fell  out, that 
he  never  profper'd  in  any  thing  he  took  in  Hand 
afterwards.  This  is  in  truth  too  high  andarro* 
gant  •,  favouring  of  that  oiEsiekiel  concerning 
Fkaraoh  •,  Ihoufayejt  the  River  is  mine  own^and 
I  have  made  my  felf.  Ezek.  29.  5.  Or  that  of 
Habacuc  the  Prophet  •,  They  exalt  and  Sacri-' 
fee  to  their  own  I^et,  Or  that  of  the  Poet, 
concerning  Mezentiits  the  Defpifer  of  the 
Gods  j 


^  B  extra 
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Dextra  m'lhi  Dens^  &  telum  quod  mijjile  libro^ 
Inline  adfint,     — • — • 

MyJlrongrightHand^andSword^  affijlmy  Stroke-^ 
There  only  Gods  Me&entiits  will  Invoke. 

Dryden. 

Finally,  jnlius  C^fafy  never  (to  my  Re- 
membrance) betrayed  the  Impotence  of  his 
hidden  Thoughts  but  by  an  Expreflion  of  like 
Nature  :  For  when  the  Soothfayer  informed 
him,  That  the  Entrails  were  not  profperous^  he 
murmurM  in  a  low  Voice  to  himlelf  •,  Voey 
(hall  be  more  htcky  when  I  pleafe.  Which  very 
fkving  did  not  long  precede  the  Misfortune  of 
his  Death.  But  this  fame  excefs  of  Confidence 
(as  we  have  faid)  as  it  is  an  unhallowed  thing, 
fo  it  is  unbleft.  Wherefore  Great  Men,  and 
truly  Wife,  have  thought  good  to  afcnbe  all 
their  SuccelTes  to  their  Felicity,  not  to  their 
Virtue  or  Induftry :  For  both  Sylla  Sirnamed 
him(elfFWijcnoti^^^«wJ-,  and  C^/^r  cmore 
advifedly  than  before)  fays  to  the  Pilot  j 
Thou  carriejl  C^ar,  and  his  Fortune, 

NEVERTHELESS,  fuch Pofitions  as 
thefe-  Every  Man  is  the  ArchiteB  of  his  own 
Fortune.  A  J^ife  Man  will  command  the  Stars. 
N^  way  is  impajjible  to  Virtue,  and  the  like-,  if 
theybeunderftood  and  applied  rather  as  Spurs 
to  Induftry,  than  as  Stirropsto  Infolence  j  and 
'  more 
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more  to  beget  in  Men  Conftancy  and  Strength 
of  Refolution,  than  Arrogance  and  Boafling^ 
have  been  defervedly  accounted  found  and 
healthful,  and,  no  queftion,  have  found  Place 
in  Great  Minds  ^  to  that  Degree^  that  fome- 
times  they  can  fcarce  difTemble  fuch  Thoughts. 
For  we  fee  Augufius  defar  (who  compared 
with  his  Uncle,  was  rather  different,  than 
inferior-,  but  certainly  a  Perfon  fomewhat 
mord  flaid  and  better  govcrn'd)  at  the  End 
of  his  Life,  defired  of  his  Friends  that  flood 
about  his  Bed,  that  when  he  had  Expired, 
they  would  give  him  a  Flaudite -^  as  if  he 
were  confciousto  himfelf  *,  That  he  had  played 
i>is  Part  well  upon  the  Stage  of  Life.  This 
Part  of  Knowledge  alfo  may  be  reckoned  a- 
mong  the  Deficients  :  Not  but  that  it  is  ufed 
and  frequented  in  Pradice,  abundantly  more 
than  is  fitting  ^  but  becaufe  Book?  concerning 
this  Argument  are  (ilent.  Wherefore  we  will 
recite  lome  Heads  of  it  -,  and  call  it.  The  Archie 
teS  of  Fortune  •,  or,  A  DoElrine  concerning  the 
Courfe  of  Life  for  Advancement* 

AND  at  the  firfl  View,  I  (hall  feera  to 
handle  a  new  and  unufual  Argument-^  in 
teaching  Men  how  they  may  be  Contrivers 
of  their  own  Fortune  ^  a  Dodrine,  no  doubt, 
to  which  every  Man  will  willingly  yield  him- 
felfupa  Difciple,  till  he  throughly  fees  the 
Difficulty  of  it.  For  the  Requiiites  to  the 
Purchafe  of  a  Fortune,   are  neither  lighter, 

VOL.  11.  Ee  oor 
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nor  fewer,  nor  lefs  difficult,  than  to  the  Pur> 
chafe  of  Virtue  -^  And  it  is  as  hard,  and  fevere 
a  Thing,  to  be  a  true  Politique,  as  to  be  tru- 
ly Moral.    But  the  Handling  of  this  Dodrinc 
concerns    greatly  the  Honour   of  Learning 
For  it  is  of  fpecial  Importance  to  the  Credit 
ot  Learning,  that  Pragrtuitkk  Men  may  know, 
that  Learning  is  no  way  like  fome  fmall  Bird, 
as  the  Lark,  that  is  wont  to  mount,  and  fing, 
and  pleafe  her  felf,  and  nothing  elfe:    But 
further,  that  flie  is  a  Kind  of  Hawk  rather, 
that  can  both  foar  aloft,  and  every  now  and 
then,  when  fhe  fees  her  Time,  (loop,  and  (eize 
her  Prey.      Again,  this  Kind  of  Wifdom  re- 
lates to  the  Perfection  of  Learning,  becaufe  it 
is  the  true  Rule  of  a  perfed  Inquiry  after 
Truth,  Jhat  nothing  he  found  in  the  Globe  of 
Matter,  that  hath  not  a  FaralUl  in  the  Chri- 
Jlalline  Globe^  or  the  IntelleB  :    That  is,  that 
there  be  not  any  Thing  in  Being  and  Adion, 
that  fnould  not  be  drawn  and  culledled  into 
Contemplation  and  Dodrine.     And  yet  Learn- 
ing does  not  admire  or  efteem  of  this  Archi- 
tedure  of  Fortune,  otherwife  than  as  a  Work 
of  an  inferior  Kind.     For  no  Man's  particular 
Fortune  can  be  an  End  any  way  worthy  of 
his  Being.      Nay  it  often  happens,  that  Men 
of  excellent  Virtues  abandon   their  Fortune 
of  their  own  Accord,    that  they  may  have 
LciCure  for  more  fubiime  Refpeds. 

NEVER- 
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NEVERTHELESS,  Fortune^  as  ftie  is  aa 
Inflrument  of  Virtue,  and  of  doing  Good,  de- 
fervesto  be  confidered  in  her  Place,  and  to 
have  fome  Inftrudions  given  about  her. 

UNTO  this  Dodrine  appertain  Precepts, 
fome  Summary  and  Principal  -^  Others  Scat- 
tered and  Various.  Precepts  Summary  are 
converfant  about  the  true  Knowledge  both  of 
Others,  and  ot  a  Man's  felf.  The  firft  Pre- 
cept therefore,  wherein  the  principal  Point 
of  the  Knowledge  of  Others  confifts,  may  be 
determined  this  •,  That  we  procure  to  our 
felvcs  (as  far  as  may  be)  that  WindoWj  which 
Momus  once  required.  He,  when  he  faw  in 
the  Frame  of  Man*s  Heart,  fo  many  Angles 
and  RecelFes,  found  fault  that  there  was  not 
a  Window,  through  which  a  Man  might  look 
into  thofe  obfcure  and  crooked  Windings* 
This  Window  we  (hail  obtain,  if  with  all  Di- 
ligence we  purchafe  and  procure  to  our  fclves 
Information  touching  the  particular  Perfons^ 
with  whom  we  negotiate  and  have  to  do*^  as 
alfo  of  their  Natures^  their  Delires,  their 
Ends,  their  Cuftoms  and  Falhions,  tlieir 
Helps  and  Props  whereby  they  are  chiefly 
fa pporred,  and  are  flrong  and  powerful  ^  fo 
ng'iin,  of  their  Defeds  and  WcaknelTes,  and 
in  what  Part  they  lie  mod  open,  and  obnoxi- 
ous  -^  of  their  Friends,  Fadions,  Patrons,  De- 
pendencies j  an(}  again  of  their  Enemiei,  En- 
E  e  ?  viers- 
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viers,  Competitors  •,  as  alfo  their  Times,  and 
Seafons  of  Accefs : 

Sola  viri  molles  adhtis  c^  tentpora  noras  : 

Virg.  iEn.  4. 

Ton  only  knoiv  what  Time  is  beft. 

To  move  the  haughty  To 2  with  my  Reqriefl. 

Lauderdale. 

LASTLY,  The  Principles  and  Rules 
which  fhey  have  fet  down  to  themfelves,  and 
the  like.  Furthermore,  Information  is  to  be 
taken  not  only  of  Ferfons,  but  of  particular 
Anions  alfo,  which  from  Time  to  Time  arc 
on  Foot,  and  as  it  were  upon  the  Anvil  -,  how 
they  are  conduced  and  fucceed  ^  by  whofc 
Endeavours  they  are  furthered  ^  by  whom 
they  are  oppofed  •,  and  of  what  Weight  and 
Moment  they  are ;  and  what  may  be  their 
Confequence,  and  the  like.  For  the  Know- 
ledge of  prefent  Adions,  is  both  very  material 
in  it  felf,  and  carries  in  it  this  alfo,  that  with- 
out it,the  Knowledge  of  Perfons  too  is  like  to  be 
very  deceitful  and  erroneous.  For  Men  change 
with  the  Adions  :  And  are  one  thing,  while 
they  are  engaged  and  environed  with  Bufinefs ; 
and  another,when  they  return  to  their  Nature. 

AND  that  fuch  Knowledge  may  be  com- 
pali'ed,  Solomon  is  our  Surety,  who  faith  •, 
Counftl  in   the  Heart   of  Man  is  like   a  deep 

Water -^ 
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Watdr  ^  but  a  wife  Man  will  dravo  it  out. 
And  aJthough  the  Knowledge  it  felf  fall  not 
under  Precept,  becaufe  it  is  of  Individuals, 
yet  Inflrudions  for  the  fetching  it  out,  may 
with  Profit  be  given. 

THE  Knowledge  of  Men  may  be  gather- 
ed and  drawn  out  fix  Ways :  By  their  Faces 
and  Countenances:  By  their  Words:  ^y 
their  Deeds:  By  their  Tempers:  By  their 
Ends  :    Laftly,  By  the  Relations  of  others. 

AS  for  the  Countenance,  let  not  the  an- 
tient  Adagy  move  us,  Fronti  imlla  fides  *,  there's 
no  Triijl  to  be  given  to  the  Countenance  ^  for 
although  this  Saying  may  not  be  amifs,  touch- 
ing the  outward  and  general  Compofure  of 
the  Countenance  and  Gefture^  yet  there  are 
certain  fecret  and  more  fubtil  Motions  and  La- 
bours of  the  Eyes,  Face,  Looks,  and  Behavi- 
our, by  which  (as  Q^  Cicero  elegantly  faith) 
the  Gate  of  the  Mind  is  as  it  were  uniockM 
and  open'd. 

AS  for  Men's  Words,  they  are  (as  Phyfi- 
cians  fay  of  People's  Water;  full  of  Flattery 
and  Deceit  •,  yet  thcfe  counterfeit  meretrici- 
ous Varnilhes  are  two  Ways  excellently  dif- 
covered  •,  Namely,  when  Words  are  uttered, 
either  upon  a  Surprize  •,  or  in  a  Pailion.  So 
Tiberius  being  fuddenly  mov'd,  and  carried 
away  a  little,  by  a  dinging  Speech  of  Agrip- 
•  E  e  5  pina^ 
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pina,  came  a  Step  out  of  his  innate  Simula- 
tion *,  Thep  Words  (faith  Tacitus)  being 
heard  by  him^  drew  from  his  dark  Breaji  fucb 
Words  as  he  ufed  feldom  to  let  fall  •,  and  tak^ 
ing  her  up  floarply^  he  told  her  her  own  in  a 
Verfe  •,  That  fie  was  therefore  hwt,  becaufe 
floe  did  not  reign.  Wherefore  the  Poet  does 
jiot  improperly  c?\ll  fuch  Faflions,  Tortures^ 
becaufe  they  urge  Men  to  confefs  their  Se- 
crets ; 

Vino  tortus  ^  ira  ^ 

Racked  by  Wine  and  Anger. 

INDEED  Experience  it  felf  (hews  that 
there  are  very  few  Men  fo  true  to  themfelves^ 
jind  fo  fettled  in  their  Refolutions,  but  that 
rjmctimes  upon  Heat  of  Paflion  ♦,  fometimes 
upon  Bravado  •,  fometimes  upon  entire  Good 
Will  to  a  Friend  •,  fometimes  upon  Weaknefs 
of  Mind,  that  can  no  longer  hold  out  under 
the  Weight  of  Thought ;  fometimes,  laftly, 
upon  fome  other  Affection  and  Paflion,  they 
will  reveal  and  communicate  their  inmod 
Thoughts.  But  above  all,  it  founds  the  Mind 
to  the  Bottom,  and  fearches  all  its  Folds, 
when  Simulation  is  attack'd  by  a  Counter- 
Simulation  •,  according  to  the  Spanijh  Pro- 
verb,   Tell  a  ly^-i  and  find  a  Truth. 

NEI* 
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NEITHER  are  Deeds  themfelves,  tbo' 
they  be  the  furefl  Pledges  of  Men's  Minds, 
altogether  to  be  trufted,  without  a  diligent 
and  judicious  Confideration,  both  of  their 
Size  and  Nature.  For  the  Spying  is  luoH: 
true  ^  Fraitcl  ereth  it  felf  Credit  in  fmaller 
Ji'htiers,  that  it  may  cheat  with  better  Advan' 
Uge  (ifterwards.  And  the  Italiayi  thinks 
himfelf  upon  the  Crofs  with  the  Cryer^  and  up- 
on the  Point  to  be  bought  and  fold,  when  he 
is  better  ufed  than  he  is  wont  to  be,  witliout 
manifefl  Caufe.  For  thole  minor  Favours  ^er^- 
der  Men  carelefs,  and  lull  them  to  Sleep  as  it 
were,  both  as  to  Caution^  and  as  to  Induflry : 
And  arc  rightly  call'd  by  Denwfthenes^  The 
Baits  of  Sloth,  •  Again,  w-e  may  plainly  fee 
the  crafty  and  doubtful  Nature  of  fome  Deeds, 
even  of  fuch  as  pafs  for  Benefits,  from  that 
Particular,  which  Mticiamis  pradis'd  upcjn 
Antonius  Frimus'^  who  after  that  hollow  and 
unfaithful  Reconcilement  made  with  bim,  ad- 
vanc*d  abundance  of  Antonius's  Friends,  be- 
ftowing  upon  them  Lieutenancies  and  Tri- 
bunefhips.  But  by  this  Crntr,  he  did  not 
ftrengthen,  but  altogether  difarm  and  defolatc 
Antonius^  by  bringing  over  his  Friend fnips  to 
himfelf. 

BUT  thefureft  Key,  to  unlock  the  Minds 

of    Men,    turns    in    fearching    and    getting 

throughly  acquainted,  either  with   their  Dii- 
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pofitions  and  Natures,  or  their  Ends  and  In- 
tentions.    And  certainly  the  weaker  and  more 
(imple  Sort  of  Men  are  beft  interpreted  by 
their  Natures  *,    but  the  Wifer  and  more  Re- 
ferv'd  are  beft  expounded  by  their  Ends.     For 
it  was  wifely  and  pleafantly  faid  ftho'  in  my 
Judgment  not  very  truly)  by  a  Isuntio  of  the 
Pope's,  upon  his  Return  from  an  EmbalTy  in 
a  certain  Nation,  where  he  had  refided  as  Am- 
bafTador  in  Ordinary.     Being  ask*d  about  the 
Choice  of  a  Succellbr,  he  gave  Counfel,  That 
they  would  by  no  me.ins  fend  one  remarkably 
wife,  but  rather  moderately  fo  :  Becanfe  (fays 
he)  no  one  wifer  than  ordinary^  will  ever  ma- 
gine^  what  they  in  that  Country  are  like  to  do. 
Certainly  it  is  a  frequent  Error,  and  very  fa- 
miliar with  wife  Men,  to  meaftire  other  Men 
by  the  Model  of  their  own  Abilities  •,    and  fo 
many  Times  to  over-lhoot  the  Mark,  by  fup- 
pofing  Men  to  projeft  and  dellgn  to  themfelves 
deeper  Ends,  and  to  praclife  more  fubtle  Arts, 
than  ever  came  into  their  Heads.     Which  the 
Italian  Proverb  elegantly  notes,  faying  ^   That 
there  is  commonly  lefs  Mojiey,  lefs  Wijdom^  lefs 
HoneJJy^  than   Men  reckon  upon.     Wherefore 
if  wc  are  to  deal  with  Men  of  a  mean  and 
fhallow  Capacity,  the  Conjeclure  muft  be  ta- 
ken from  the  Propenfions  of  their  Nature, 
rather  than  from  the  Ends  they  may  aim  at. 
Furthermore,  Princes  alfo  (but  upon  a  far 
other  Reafon)  are  beft  judged  of  by  their  Na- 
tures,  and  private  Perfons  by   their  Ends, 
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For  Princes  being  at  the  top  of  Human  De- 
fires,  have  commonly  no  particular  Ends  pro- 
pounded to  themfelves,  whereto  they  afpire, 
efpecially  with  Vehemence  and  Perfeverance^ 
by  the  Site  and  Diftance  of  which  Ends,  a 
Diredion  and  Scale  of  the  reft  of  their  A(^i- 
ons  may  be  taken  and  made  •,    which  is  one  of 
the  chief  Caufes,   that  their  Hearts  (as  the 
Scripture  pronounces;   are  itifc  rut  able.      But 
private  Perfons  are  like  Travellers,  who  in- 
tently go  on  aiming   ar  fome    End    of  their 
Journey,    where   they   may  flay    and    reft  ^ 
from  whence  a  Man  may  make  a  good  Con- 
jedure,  what  they  will,  or  will  not  do.      For 
if  any  Thing  conduce  to  their  End,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  will  put  the  fame  in  Execution^ 
if  it  crofs  their  End,  not.     Neither  is  the  In- 
formation touching  the  Divcrfiry  of  Men's 
Ends  and  Natures,  to  be  taken  only  Jimp ly^ 
but  comparative!)/  alfo  :     As   namely,  What 
has  the   Predominancy  and  Command   over 
the  refl:.     So  we  fee,  TigelUnus,  when  he  (aw 
himfelf  out-flripped  by  Petronius  Turpilianus 
in  adminiitring  and  fuggefling  Pleafures  to 
l^ero^  fearch'd  into  Ncro*j  Fears^  (as  Tacitus 
fays)  and  by  this  Means  broke  the  Neck  of 
his  Rival. 

AS  for  the  knowing  of  Men's  Minds,  at 
fecond  Hind  •,    namely,  by  the   Relations  of 
others-,    it  fhall  fuffice  to  fiy  this  in  fhort. 
Defeds  and  Faults  are  befl  iearn'd  from  Ene- 
mies j 
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mks  *,    Virtues  and  Abilities,   from  Friends  •, 
Cuftoms  and  Times,  from  Servants  ^  Notions 
mA  Sriidies,  from  intimate  Confidents,  with 
whom  they  moft  commonly  difcourfe.    Popu- 
lar Fame  is  light  •,  and  the  Judgments  of  Su- 
periors uncert:<in.       The  true  ft  Reports  come 
from     Dotnejhcks  :    CIC.       But     the    mofl 
compendious  Way  to  this  whole  Inquiry  con- 
fills  in  three  Things :    The  Flrft,  To  have  a 
general  Acquaintmce  and  Intimacy  with  fuch 
Men  as  have  look'd  mofl  into  the  World,  and 
have  a  general   Knowledge  of  Things,  and 
iPerfons ;    But  cfpecially  to  endeavour  to  have 
Privacy  and  Converfation  with  fome  pirticu- 
lar  Friends,  who,  according  to  the  Diverfity 
of  Bufinefs  and  Ferfons,  are  able  to  give  us 
folid   Information,   and  good  Intelligence  in 
^very  feveral  Kind.     The  Second  is,  To  keep 
a  good  Mediocrity  both  in  Liberty  of  Speech, 
and  Taciturnity :    In   moft  Things  Liberty: 
Taciturnity,   where  there's   Occaiiou.      For 
Liberty  of  Speech  invites  and  provokes  Li- 
berty to  be  ufed  again  -,   and  fo  brings  much 
to  a  Man's  Knowledge  :   And  Secrecy,  on  the 
oiber  fide,  induces  Truft  and  Intimacy,  and 
makes  Men  love  to  lay  up  their  Secrets  with 
Us,  as  in  a  Clofet.     The  Laft  is  the  reducing 
of  a  Man's  felf  to  fuch  a  watchful  and  ferene 
Habit,  as  in  all  Conferences,  and  A£fcions,boiii 
to  carry  on  the  Matter  in  hind,  and  ar  the 
fime  Tifoe,  to  obferve  other  Things  that  i.\\\ 
ia by  the  By.     For  as  EpiBetus  would  have  a 
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Fhilofopher  in  every  parncukr  Adion  to  fay 
to  himfelf,  /  will  do  this,  nnd yet  go  on  in  my 
Coiirfe  •,    So  a  Politician   in   every   particular 
Bufinefs  (houid  fay  to  himfelf-,    /  both  intend 
to  do  this,  and  to   learn  fomewbat   into  tbs 
Bargain  alfo,  which  may  he  ofUfefor  the  fit- 
ture.     And  therefore  thofe  Men  that  over-do 
the  Thing  in  hand,  and  are  entirely  taken  up 
with  the  prefent  Bufinefs,  without  fo  much  as 
thinking  of  Matters  that  intervene,  (a  Weak- 
nefs  that  Montaigne  conit'^t^  in  himfelf)  fuch 
indeed  are  the  bed  Minifters  of  Princes,  but 
fail  in  Point  of  their  own   Fortune.     I  have 
dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  Precept  of  obtain- 
ing good  Information,  becaufe  ir  is  a   main 
Part  of  it  felf,   and  anfvvereth  to  all  the  red:. 
P>ut  above  all  Things,  Caution  mufl:  be  taken, 
that  Men  have  a  good  Stay,  and  flold  of  them- 
felves,  and  that  this  Much  Knowing  do  not 
draw    on   Much  Meddling:    For  nothing  is 
more  unfortunate  than  light  and  rafh  Inter- 
meddling in  many  Matters;    So  that  this  va- 
rious   Knowledge    of  Things  and    Perfons, 
which  we  advjfe  to  be  procured,   tends   in 
Conclufion  but  to  this ;   To  make  a  more  ju- 
dicious Choice  both  of  thufe  Adions  we  un- 
dertake, and  of  thofe  FsrQ}ns,   whofe  Allift- 
ance  we  ufe  •,    that  fo  vve  may  know  how  to 
conduft  all  I'hings  with  more  Dexterity,  and 
Jefs  Enor. 

AFTER 
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AFTER  the  Knowledge  of  Others,  fol- 
lows the  Knowledge  of  our  felves.  For  no 
Icfs  Diligence,  but  rather  more,  is  to  be  ufed, 
in  taking  a  true  and  exad  Information  of  our 
felves,  than  of  others.  For  that  Oracle, 
Knoxv  your  f elf y  is  not  only  a  Rule  of  uni- 
verfal  Prudence,  but  has  a  fpecial  Place  in 
Politicks  too.  For  St.  3^^w<fj-excellentlv^puts 
us  in  Mind  ^  That  he  that  hath  viewed  his 
Face  in  a  Glafs,  yet  itijlantly  forgets  what 
Manner  of  Man  he  was  ^  fo  that  there  is  great 
need  of  a  frequent  Infpedion.  And  the  fame 
holds  alfo  in  Politicks :  But  the  GlafTes  in- 
deed are  different :  For  the  Divine  Glafs,  in 
which  we  ought  to  behold  our  felves,  is  the 
Word  of  God  •,  but  the  Politick  Glafs  is  no- 
thing elfe  but  the  State  of  Things  and  Times 
wherein  we  live. 

THEREFORE  a  Man  ought  to  take  an 
impartial  View,  (and  not  fuch  as  ufes  to  be 
tiken  by  one  too  much  in  Love  with  himfelf,) 
of  his  own  Abilities,  Virtues  and  Supports  *, 
as  likewife  of  his  Defeds,  Inabilities,  and  Im- 
pediments •,  cafting  up  his  Accounts  in  fuch 
Manner,  that  he  ever  eftimate  Thefe  with  the 
moft,  Thofe  mhci  with  the  leafl.  And  from 
fuch  a  View  and  Difquifition,  the  followmg 
Points  may  conae  into  Confideration. 

THE 
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THE  firft  Confideration  fliould  be,  how  a 
Man's  Conftitiuion  and  Temper  forts  with 
the  Times  ^  which  if  they  be  found  agreeable 
and  tit,  then  in  all  Things  he  may  give  him- 
felf  more  Scope  and  Liberty,  and  indulge  his 
own  Temper  •,  but  if  there  be  any  Antipathy 
and  DiflTonancy,  then,  in  the  whole  Courfe  of 
his  Life,  he  mud  carry  himfelf  more  cau- 
tioufly  and  refervcdly,  and  appear  lefs  in 
Publick.  So  did  Tiberius^  who  being  con- 
fcious  to  himfelf  that  his  Temper  did  not  fort 
very  well  with  his  Times,  was  never  feen  at 
Publick  Plays-,  nay,  for  the  lafl  twelve  Years 
fucceflively  he  came  not  into  the  Senate: 
Whereas  on  the  other  Side,  Augujlus  lived 
in  .Men's  Eyes  •,  which  Taciius  alfo  obfcrves  • 
Alia  Tiberio  morum  via  •,  But  Tiberius  was  of 
another  Himionr.  The  fame  Method  he  took 
alfo  to  fecure  himfelf  from  Dangers. 

LET  the  fe^ond  Confideration  be,  how  a 
Man's  Nature  forts  with  the  ProfelTions  and 
Courfes  of  Life,  which  are  in  Ufe  and  Efleera, 
and  out  of  which  he  is  to  make  his  Choice- 
that  fo  if  he  be  not  refolv'd  upon  any  way  of 
Life,  he  m.iy  chufe  that  which  is  mofl  fit 
and  agreeable  to  his  natural  Difpofirion  ^  but 
if  he  be  already  eng;5ged  in  a  Condition  of 
Life,  to  which  he  is  not  fo  well  fitted  by  Na- 
ture, let  him  draw  off  upon  the  firft  Occafion, 
and  take  another  Profellion  •,    as  we  fee  was 

done 
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done  by  Duke  Valentine^  that  was  bred  by  his 
Father  to  a  Sacerdotal  Profefljon,  which  ne- 
vcrthelcfs  afterwards,  in  Corapliance  with  the 
Bent  of  his  Nature,  he  renounced,  and  appli- 
ed himfelf  to  a  Military  Life  -^  though  equal- 
ly unworthy  the  Dignity  both  of  Prince  and 
Prieft,  fince  the  peftilent  Man  was  a  Dif- 
grace  to  both. 

LET  the  third  Confideration  be,  How  a 
Man  (lands,  in  Comparifon  with  his  Equals 
and  Rivals,  who  are  like  to  be  his  Compe- 
titors in  his  Fortune ,  and  let  him  run  that 
Courfe  of  Life,  wherein  there  is  the  greatefi: 
Solitude*,  and  in  which  himfelf  is  like  to  be 
moft  Eminent :  As  Julius  C^far  did,  who  at 
firft  was  an  Orator,  and  Pleader,  and  was 
chiefly  converfant  in  the  Arts  of  Peace :  But 
when  he  faw  Cicero,  Hortenjius,  and  Catu- 
luSf  to  excel  in  the  Glory  of  Eloquence,  and 
no  Man  very  famous  for  Military  Affairs  but 
Pompey  *,  he  forfook  his  Courfe  begun,  and 
bidding  a  Farewell  to  Civil  and  Popular 
Greatncfs,  he  went  over  to  the  Military,  and 
Iraperatorian  Arts ,  by  which  he  afcended  to 
the  Top  of  Sovereignty. 

THE  fourth  Confideration  may  be.  That 
in  the  Choice  of  Friends  and  Dependants,  a 
Man  confulr  his  own  Nature  and  Difpofition: 
For  a  different  Kind  of  Friends  fuits  different 
Ferfons :  The  folemn  and  fecret  Kind,  Some  ^ 

The 
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The  bold  and  boating,  Others.  Certainly  it 
is  worth  the  obfcfving,  what  Kind  t)f  Friends 
Julius  C^far's  were-,  (Antony,  Hirtius,  Panfa, 
Opp'nts,  Balbus,  Lolobella,  PoIIio,  and  the  reft) 
Thefe  Men  had  this  Form  of  Swearing,  So 
may  I  Jye  whiljl  C^far  lives  •,  fhewing  an'  in». 
finite  AfFedion  to  C^ar  •  towards  aJl  ethers 
Arrogant  and  Contemptuous  ;  And  they 
were  Men,  in  Bufinefs,  ftrenuous  •  in  Fame 
and  Reputation,  nothing  extraordinary. 

THE  fifth  Confideration  may  be.  That  a 
Man  take  heed  how  he  guide  hirafelf  by 
Examples  -^  and  that  he  do  not  fondly  affed: 
the  Imitation  of  others^  as  ii  that  which 
others  can  go  through,  muft  needs  be  as  open 
to  him  ^  never  confidering  with  himfelf,  what 
Ditterence,  perhaps,  there  is  betwixt  his  and 
their  Niatures,  whona  he  hath  chofen  for  his 
Pattern.  This  was  manifefliy  Fompe/s  Er- 
ror, who,  as  Cicero  records,  was  wont  to  fay 
Sylla  could  do  this,  and  can't  U  Wherein  he 
deceived  himfelf  hugely,  the  Natures  and  Pro- 
ceedings  of  Sylla  and  Himfelf,  being  the  un- 
likeft  m  the  World  ;  The  one  being  fierce  vi- 
olent, and  ever  preffing  the  Fad^  the  other 
lolemn,  regardful  of  the  Laws,  direding  all 
to  Mdjefty  and  Fame  ^  and  therefore  the  lefs 
effedual  and  powerful  to  go  through  with  his 
Defigns.  There  are  more  Precepts  of  this 
Nature  •  but  thefe  (hail  fuflice  for  Example  to 
the  relt.  ^ 

NOR 
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NOR  is  the  Knowing  of  a  Man's  felf  fuf- 
iicicnt,  but  he  muft  alfo  confalt  with  himfelf 
upon  a  Way  how  he  may  cleverly  and  pru- 
dently fet  forth  and  reveal  himfelf,  and,  in 
fine,  turn,  and  wind,  and  falhion  himfelf  to  all 
Occafions.  As  for  the  fetting  himfelf  forth, 
we  fee  nothing  more  ufual,  than  for  the  lefs 
able  Man  to  make  the  greater  Shew.  Where- 
fore it  is  no  fmail  Gift  of  Prudence,  for  a 
Man  to  be  able  to  fet  himfelf  forth  with  a 
Kind  of  Art  and  Gracefulnefs  •,  by  aptly  dif- 
playing  his  Virtues,  Merits,  and  Fortune  al- 
fo,  (as  far  as  may  be  done  without  Arrogance 
or  Naufeoufnefs  •,)  and  again,  in  the  ariiticial 
Covering  of  his  Weakneites,  Defeds,  Misfor- 
tunes and  Difgraces ;  dwelling  upon  thofi^ 
and  as  it  were  turning  them  to  the  Light  •, 
feeking  Excufes  for  thefe^  or  wafhing  them 
away  by  an  apt  Interpretation,  and  the  like. 
Therefore  Tacitus  fj»ys  o{  Mucianus,  who  was 
the  greateft  Politick  of  his  Time,  and  the 
mod  indefatigable  in  Bufinefs  ^  Omnium 
quiS.  diceret  atq-^  ageret^  Arte  quaJam  Often- 
tator.  He  was  one  that  had  the  Art  to  make 
the  moft  Shew  cf  whatfoever  he  /pake  or  did» 
This  Affair  requires  indeed  fome  Art,  that  it 
may  not  occafion  Naufeoufncfs  and  Contempt: 
Yet  fa,  that  iome  Kind  of  Oftentation  (tho'  to 
the  firft  Degree  of  Vanity)  fecms  rather  a 
Vice  in  Morals,  than  in  Politicks.  For  as  it 
is  ufually  faid   of   Slander^    Slander  boldly^ 
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fomewhat  ever  Jitcks  :    So   may   it  be  faid  of 
Oftentation,  (unlefs  it  be  in  a  ridiculous  De- 
gree of  Deformity)    Boafl  Jioutly,  fomewhat 
always  fiicks.    It  will  ftick  certainly  with  the 
People,  though  the  more  Wife  fmile  at  it. 
Therefore   Reputation  won  with  the  Mod, 
will  eafily  countervail  the  Difdain  of  a  Few. 
Now  if  this  Oftentation  of  a  Man's  felf,  of 
which  we  are  fpeaking,  be  managed  with  De- 
cency and  Difcretion  *,    For  Example,  If  it 
carry  the  Appearance  of  a  native  Candor  and 
Ingenuity  •,  or  if  it  be  ufed  at  Times  either  of 
Danger,  (as  by  Milit:iry  Perfons  in  Time  of 
War)  or  when  others  are  much  envied  •,    or 
if  the  Words,   which  refpedt  a  Man's  own 
Praifc,  feem  to  fall  from  a  Man,  as  a  Thing 
not  principally  intended,  and  without  either 
infifling  feriouily,  or  dwelling  too  long  upon 
them  •,  or  if  a  Man  fo  praife  himfelf,  as  at  the 
fame  Time  not  to  forbear  even  Taxing,  and 
Jefting  upon  himfelf*,    or,  finally,  if  he  do  it, 
not  of  himfelf,  hut  as  it  were  urg'd,  and  pro- 
vok'd  to  it  by  the  Infolencies  and  Contumelies 
of  others  :  It  certainly  makes  a  great  Addition 
to  a  Man's  Reputation.     And  furely  there  are 
nor  a  Few,  who  being  more  foiid  by  Nature, 
and  no  Way  windy  •,  and  confequently  want- 
ing this  Art  of  hoiftmg  Sails  to  their  Honour  j 
fufFer  for  their  Modefly,  by  fome  Lofs  of 
Reputation. 

VOL.11.  Ff  BUT 
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BUT  for  thefe  Flourifhes  and  Enhanfe- 
ments  of  Virtue,  hovifoever  fome  of  weaker 
Judgment,  and  perh^^ps  too  Moral,  may  dif- 
allow  them  ^    no  Man  will   deny,   but  wer 
Ihould  endeavour  at  Jenff,   that  Virtue  may 
not  through  Negk£k  be  undervalued,  and  de- 
bafed  below  its  juft  Price.    This  Diminutioit 
of  Value,  in  the  rating  of  Virtue,  is  wont  to 
happen  three  Ways :    Firfl,  when  a  Man  of- 
fers and  obtrudes  himfelf  and  Service  in  Mat- 
ters of  Bufinefs,  uncall'd,  unfent  for  :    For 
fuch  Offices  are  thought  rewarded,  if  accept- 
ed.    Secondly,  when  a  Man  in  the  Beginning 
and  firfl  Onfet  ^of  a  Bufinefs,  exerts  himfelf 
immoderately,  and  by  doing  Too  much,  will^ 
not  give  that  which  is  well  done  leave  to 
fettle  ♦,    which  wins  an  early  Commendation, 
but  in  the  End  induces  Satiety.     Thirdly^ 
when  a  Man  is  too  quickly,  and  too  lightly 
fenfible  of  the  Fruit  of  his  Virtue,  in  Praife^ 
Applaufc,  Honour,  Favour  yielded  him,  and 
is  too  muchafPeded  and  delighted  therewith  y 
concerning  which  Point  there  is  a  good  Piece 
of  Advice  .*,  Beware  left  yon  feem  unacquainted 
with  great  Matters^  that  are  thus  fleas*  d  with 
a  fmall  Matter^  as  if  it  were  great. 

BUT  in  Truth,  a  diligent  Covering  of 
Defeds  is  of  no  lefs  Importance,  than  a  dif- 
creet  and  dextrous  Oftentation  of  Virtues. 
Now  Defeds  are  concealed  and  hid  chiefly 
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by  a  threefold  Induftry,  and  as  it  were  un- 
der three  Covers  ^  Caution,  Colour,  and  Con- 
fidence. Cantioh  is,  when  we  prudently  keep 
off  from  thofe  Things,  to  which  we  are  not 
equal:  Whereas  on  the  other  hand,  bold  and 
unquiet  Spirits  will  be  thrafting  themfelves, 
without  Judgment,  into  Matters  that  they  are 
not  ufed  to ,  and  fo  publifh  and  as  it  were 
proclaim  their  own  Defeds«  Colour  is  when 
we  fagacioufly  and  wifely  prepare  and  make 
Way,  to  have  a  favourable  and  commodious 
Conftrudlion  made  of  our  Faults  and  Defeds, 
as  proceeding  from  another  Caufe,  or  tending 
to  fome  other  Purpofe,  than  is  generally  con- 
ceived. For  as  to  the  Covers  of  Faults,  the 
Poet  fays  well-,  Many  Times  a  Vice  lies. hid 
by  its  t^earnefs  to  a  Virtue,  Wherefore  if  we 
perceive  a  Defeft  in  our  felves,  our  Endea- 
vour muft  be  to  borrow  the  Ferfon  and  Colour 
of  the  next  bordering  Virtue,  under  whofe 
Shadow  it  may  be  concealed.  For  Inftance  5 
He  that  is  Dull,  muft  pretend  Gravity  5  He 
that  is  a  Cozvard,  Mildnefs  •,■  and  fo  for  the 
teft.  This  alfo  is  of  U(e,  to  pretend  and  give 
out  fome  phufible  Caufe,  that  induced  us  to 
forbear  doing  our  beft,  and  exerting  our  ut- 
moft  Strength  •,  that  fo  vvhat  is  not  in  our 
Power,  may  feem  not  to  be  in  our  Will  to  do. 
As  for  Cvrxfidsnce,  it  is  indeed  an  impudent, 
but  yet  the  fureft  and  mod  effedual  Remedy  -^ 
Nam'ely,  For  a  Mm  to  profefs  to  defpife  ut- 
terly, and  to  fet  at  nought,  what  in  Truth  he 
F  f  2  IS 
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is  not  able  to  attain  •,  according  to  the  Prin- 
ciple of  wife  Merchants,  with  whom  it  is  fa- 
miliar to  raife  the  Price  of  their  own  Com- 
modities, and  to  beat  down  that  of  otheis. 
But  there  is  yet  another  Kind  of  Confidence, 
even  more  impudent  than  this  •,  which  is,  to 
face  out  a  Man's  own  DefeQs,  to  boafl  them 
and  obtrude  them  upon  Opinion,  asif  hecoii- 
ceiv'd  that  he  was  befl  in  thofe  Things,  where- 
in he  moft  fails  -^  and  in  Order  to  put  this 
Cheat  upon  others  the  more  e^fily,  to  pre- 
tend a  Diffidence  of  himfelf  in  thofe  Things, 
wherein,  in  Truth,  he  is  heft :  Like  as  we 
fee  it  in  Poets-,  For  a  Poet  reciting  his  Ver- 
fes,  if  you  except  againfl  any  particular  Verfe, 
he^il  prefently  fay  -,  A?uij)et  this  Line  coft  nie 
more  L<i hour  than  any  of  the  refl.  And  then 
he'll  bring  ye  fome  other  Line,  as  tho'  he 
fufpe£ied  that  himfelf,  and  aik  your  Judg- 
ment of  It,  which  yet  he  knows  well  enough 
to  be  the  beft  in  the  Number,  and  liable  to 
no  Exception  at  all.  But  above  all,  as  to  the 
prefent  Bufmefs,  i}iz>.  Of  fetting  the  faireft 
Glols  upon  himfelf  before  others,  and  main- 
taining his  Right  in  all  Points,  nothing,  in 
my  Judgment,  avails  more,  than  for  a  Man 
not  to  dif'.rm,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  Injuries 
and  Contumelies,  by  an  exceflive  Goodnefs 
and  Sweetnefs  of  Nature  •,  but  rather  in  all 
Things,  to  (lioot  out  now  and  then  fome 
Sparks  of  a  Spirit  free  and  generous,  and  car- 
ryin-^   with  it    as     much    Sting    as    Honey. 

Which 
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Which  Kind  oi  fortiried  Carmge,  together 
with  a  prompt  and  prepared  Rcfoluti^'on  to 
vindicate  himfelf  from  Affronts,  is  impofed 
upon  fome  Men  by  Accident,  and  a  kind  of 
Inevitable  Neceflity,  bv  reafon  of  fomewhat 
inherent  in  their  Perfon  or  Fortune  ^  as  it 
happens  in  deform'd  Perfons,  and  Ba'flards, 
and  in  Perfons  any  way  difgrac'd  -^  upon 
which  account,  fuch  Men,  if  they  don't  want 
Virtue,  are  commonly  Succefsful. 

AS  for  the  decbring  of  a  Man's  filf  that 
IS  a  far  difPerent  Thing  from  the  0/hntaf:hn 
of  a  Man's  fclf  whereof  we  fpake  juft  now. 
For  It  refers  not  to  Men's  Virtues,  or  DefeBs, 
but   to   the   particular  JBions   of  Life.     In 
which  Point,  nothing  is  more  Politick,  than 
to  obferve  a  wife  anddifcreet  Mean  in  difclo- 
fing  or  concealing  our   Thoughts   touching 
particular  Adions.     For  altho'  Profound  Se- 
crecy, and  Concealing  of  Counfels,  and  th^it 
Manner  of  managing  Bulinefs,  which  works 
all  in  the  Dark,  and   (as  the  French  fpeik) 
by    SourJ,    jnenees    (qualis    eft  via  navis   in 
fnari,  when   Men  kt  Things  a  work  without 
opening  themfeives  at  all)  be  a  Thing,  fome- 
times  mod  Profperous,  and  to  be  admired^ 
yet  many  times  it  comes  to  pafs,  That  Di/Ji^ 
mulation  (as  the  faying  is)  begets  Errors,  anJ 
infnares  the  Diffembler  himfelf     For  we   fee 
the  greateft  Politicians  that  ever  were,  have 
made  no  fcruple  of  profefdng  freely  and  with- 
f  f  3  ou( 
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out  Difiimulation  the  Ends  they  aimed  at. 
Thus  L.  Sylla  openly  declared.  That  he  wijh*d 
all  Men  Happy  or  Unhappy,   as  they  mere  his 
Friends  or  Enemies,    So  C^far,  when  he  went 
firft  into  Gaul,  boldly  profeft.  That  he  had 
xather  be  FirJ}  in  an  obfcure  Village,  than  Se- 
cond at  B^orne,     The  fame  C^far^  when  the 
War  was  now  begun,  did  not  play  the  Dil- 
fembler,  if  we  hearken  to  what  CzV^r^   re- 
ports of  him.     The  other   (meaning  Cxfar) 
refufes  not,  nay  in  a  manner  requires   to  he 
called  (what  he  is)  a  Tyrant.     In  like  man- 
ner we  fee  in  a  Letter  of  Cicero^s  to  Atticus, 
how  far   from  a  DifTembler  Augufius  C^far 
was  •,  who  in  his  very  Entrance  upon  Affairs, 
when  he  was  the  Darling  of  the  Senate,  ne- 
yerthelefs  was  wont,  in  his  Harangues  to  the 
Veople,  to  fwear  in  this  Form  ,  fo  may  1  at- 
tain the  Honours  of  my  Father,     And  this  was 
po  lefs  than  Tyranny  it  felf.    It  is  true,  to 
abate  the  Envy  of  the  Thing  a  little,  he  ufed 
at  the  fame  Time  to  flretch  forth  his  Hand  to 
a  Statue  of  Julius  C^far^s,  which  was  eredcd 
in  the  Roftra.    And  Men  laugh'd  and  won- 
der'd  and  faid,  If  it  fojjible  ^  Or  did  you  ever 
hear  the  like  .<?  And  yet  thought  he  meant  no 
hurt,  he  did  it  fo  handfomly  and  ingenuoufly. 
And  thofe  that  we  have  named  were  profpe- 
rous  in  ail  their  Doings  •,  Fomfey  on  the  other 
iide,  who  tended  to  the  fame  Ends,  by  Ways 
uiore  fliaded  and  obfcure  (as  Tacitus  fays  of 
J' UP  1  more  Secret,  but  nothing  better  :  And 
'^'  "  '    '-  Sallujl 
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Salluji  concurs  in  the  fame  Charge  ^  Of  a  mo- 
defl  Countenance^  but  an  immodeji  Mind  :^ 
Made  it  his  entire  Bulinds,  and  endeavour*d 
by  infinite  Stratagems,  hiding  his  Defires  and 
Ambition  deep,  to  reduce  the  Republick  in 
the  mean  time  to  Anarchy  and  Confufion  ^  to 
the  End,  fhe  might  of  Neccffity  caft  her  felf 
into  his  Arms*,  And  fo  the  Sovereign  Power 
be  devolved  upon  him,  againft  his  Will  as  it 
were,  and  Endeavours  to  the  contrary.  And 
when  he  thought  he  had  gain'd  his  Point, 
being  made  Conful  alon^  (which  no  one  had 
ever  been  before)  he  was  never  the  nearer 
yet  •,  for  this  Reafon,  becaufc  thofc,  that 
without  Qijeftion  would  have  co-operated 
with  him,  underftood  him  not.  So  that  he 
was  forc'd  in  the  End  to  go  the  beaten  and 
common  Track,  vi^.  of  getting  Arms  and  an 
Army  into  his  Hands,  under  Colour  of  op- 
pofmg  Cisfar.  So  flow,  cafual,  hazardous,  and 
commonly  unfortunate  are  thofe  Counfeis, 
which  arc  covered  with  profound  Diflimula- 
tion  !  And  Tacitus  feems  to  have  been  of  the 
fame  Sentiment  in  this  Matter,  when  he  de- 
termines the  Artifices  of  Simulation  to  be  a 
Wifdom  of  an  inferior  Form,  in  Companfon 
of  Political  Arts  ^  attributing  Thofe  to  Tibe^ 
riusy  Thefe  to  Juguftus  defar.  For  fpeaking 
of  Livia^  he  faith  thus  •,  That  Jhe  zvas  a  goo  J 
Ccmpofition  cf  the  Arts  of  her  Husband^  and 
the  Simulation  of  her  Son.  For  furely  the 
Continual  Habit  of  Diflimuiation  is  but  a 
F  f  4  weak 
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weak  and  fluggifti  Cunning,  and  not  greatly 
Politique. 

A  S  to  !he  bending  and  fafhioning  of  the 
Mind  •,  we  muft  indeed  endeavour  with  all 
our  Might,  that  the  Mind  be  made  pliant 
and  obedient  to  Occafions,  and  Opportunities, 
and  that  it  be  not  any  way  flifF,  or  Refradory 
towards  them.  For  nothing  is  a  greater  Hin- 
drance to  Bufinefs,  or  to  the  eftablifhing  of 
Men*s  Fortunes,  than  This  :  Idem  manehat, 
neque  idem  decehat  •,  That  is,  when  Men  con- 
tinue the  fame,  and  follow  their  own  Bent, 
tho*  Occafions  are  chang'd.  Therefore  Lwy^ 
when  he  brings  in  Cato  Major,  as  the  expert- 
eft  Architect  of  his  Fortune,  does  well  to  an- 
nex this,  that  he  had  Verfatile  ingenhm,  a 
Wit  that  he  could  command,  and  turn  any 
way.  And  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  grave 
and  folemn  Wits,  and  fuch  as  cannot  Change, 
have  generally  more  Dignity  than  Felicity. 
But  this  Weaknefs,  is  implanted  in  fome  Men 
by  Nature,  being  of  themfelves  difpofed  to  be 
Vifcous,  and  Knotty,  and  unapt  to  Turn.  In 
others  it  has  obtain'd  by  Cuftom  (which  is  a 
fecond  Nature)  and  from  a  Conceit,  (which 
eafily  fteals  into  Men's  Minds)  that  they 
ought  by  no  means  to  change  a  Courfe  of 
Afting,  which  they  have  found  good  and  pro- 
fperous  by  former  Experience.  For  Macchi» 
fivel  notes  wifely  in  Fabius  Maxhmts^  that  he 
was  for  keeping  Tooth  and  Nail  to  his  old  in- 
veterate 
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veterate  Cuflom  of  Delaying,  and  Protracfling 
the  War,  when  the  Nature  of  the  War  was 
altered,  and  required  brisker  ?\Ieafures.  Again, 
in  others  the  fame  Weaknefs  proceeds  froni 
Want  of  Judgment  ^  when  Men  do  not  di- 
fcern  in  time  the  Periods  of  Things  and  Adi- 
ons  j  but  turn  too  late,  when  the  Opportu- 
nity is  ilipt.  Some  fuch  Thing  as  this  Be- 
mofthenes  reprehends  in  his  Athenians^  laying. 
That  they  are  like  Country -Fellows^  /'^^W  in 
a  fencing- School^  who  after  they  have  received 
a  Blow,  turn  their  Shield  to  the  Guard  of  that 
Fart,  where  they  were  (Iruck,  and  not  before. 
In  others  again  this  comes  to  pafs,  becaufe 
they  are  loth  to  lofe  the  Labour,  taken  in 
that  way,  they  have  once  enter'd  into,  nor  do 
they  know  how  to  found  a  Retreat  •,  but  ra- 
ther trufl  to  get  the  better  of  Occalions,  by 
their  Perfeverance  •,  and  yet  in  the  End,  when 
they  fee  no  other  Remedy,  then  they  come 
to  it  with  difadvantage,  as  Tarquin  that  gave 
for  the  third  Part  of  Sibylla's  Books  the  tre- 
ble Price,  when  he  might  at  firft  have  had 
all  three  for  the  fimple.  But  this  Vifcocity 
and  Reftivenefs  of  Mind,  from  whatever  Root 
it  proceed,  is  moft  prejudicial  to  Bufinefs,  and 
to  Men's  Fortunes :  And  nothing  is  more  Po- 
litick than  to  make  the  Wheels  of  the  Mind 
Conccntrick  and  Voluble  with  the  Wheels  of 
Fortune.  Thus  much  of  the  two  Summary 
Precepts  touching  the  ArticheBure  of  Fortune. 
Precepts  Scattered  are  many  ,  but  we  will  on- 
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\y  feleft  a  few,  to  ferve  as  Examples  to  the 
feft. 

THE  Firft  Precept  is,  that  this  ArchiteB 
of  his  Fortune  ufe  his  Line  and  Rule  skilfully, 
and  apply  it  rightly  •,  That  is,  that  he  accu- 
flom  his  Mind  to  eftimate  and  rate  the  Price 
and  Value  of  Things,  in  Proportion  as  they 
conduce,  more  or  iefs,  to  his  particular  For- 
tune and  Ends  ^  and  that  he  do  this  fubftan- 
tially,  and  not  fuperficiaily.  For  we  fhali 
find  the  Logical  Fart  (as  I  may  term  it)  of 
fome  Men's  Minds  Good,  but  the  Mathema- 
tical Part  erroneous :  That  is,  they  can  well 
^udge  of  Confequences,  but  not  of  Proporti- 
ons and  Comparifon,  preferring  Things  of 
Shew  and  Senfe  before  Things  of  Subftance 
and  Effed.  So  fome  fall  in  Love  with  accefs 
to  Princes,  others  with  popular  Fame  and 
Applaufe,  fuppofing  they  are  Things  of  great 
Furchafe,  when  in  many  Cafes  they  are  but 
Matters  of  Envy,  Peril,  and  Impediment.  So 
fome  meafure  Things  according  to  the  Labour 
and  Difficulty,  or  Affiduity,  which  are  fpent 
about  them  ^  and  think  if  they  are  ever  mo- 
ving,  that  they  mufl  needs  advance  and  pro- 
ceed; As  C^far  faid,  conremptuoufly  of  Cato 
IhiceJjfis^ddcTih'ing  how  laborious  and  indefa- 
tigable he  was  to  no  great  purpofe  :  H^c  omnia 
p^agno  fliidio  agebat  '^  All  tbefe  Things  he  drove 
on  with  huge  earjieflnefs.  Hence  likewife 
it  comes  to  pafs,  that  Men  many  times  abufe 

thera- 
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thcmfelves  in  thinking,  if  they  have  the  Fa- 
vour and  Furtherance  of  fome  Great  and  Ho- 
nourable Perfon,  all  Things  mud  fucceed  to 
their  Defire  •,  whereas  the  Truth  is,  that  not 
thQGre/zuJi^  but  the  Fittejl  Inflruments,  foon- 
eft,  and  moft  happily  accomplilh  a  Work. 

AND  for  the  true  DIredion  of  the  Ma- 
thematical Part  of  the  Mind^  (that  is,  for  the 
due  marlhalling  of  Men's  Purfuits  towards 
their  Fortune,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  mate- 
rial) I  hold  the  Order  to  be  this.     Firft,  the 
Amendment  of  their  own  Minds.     For  the  Re- 
move of  the  Impediments  of  the  Mind,  will 
fooner  clear  the  PaiTages  of  Fortune,  than  the 
Obtaining  Fortune  will  remove  the  Impedi- 
ments of  the  Mind.    In  the  fecond  Place,  I 
fet  down   Wealth   and   Means  •,  which  per- 
chance moft  Men  would  have  placed  firft,  be- 
caufc  of  the  general  ufe  it  bears  towards  all 
Variety  of  Occalions.     But  that  Opinion    I 
may  condemn  for  the  like  Reafon,  that  Ma- 
chiavel  doth  in  that  other  •,  That  Money  is  the- 
Sinews  of  War ,  whereas  (faith  he)  the  true 
Sinews  of  War  are  no  other,  than  the  Sinews 
of  Mefi*s  Arms,  that  is,  a  Valiant,  Populous, 
and  Military  Nation  ^  and  he  voucheth  aptly 
the  Authority  of  Solon^   who  when   Cr^fus 
iliewed  him  his  Treafure  of  Gold,  faid  to 
him,   that  if  another  came  th.it  had  better 
Iron,  he  would  be  Mal%r  of  his  Gold.     In 
like  manner  it  may  be  truly  afMrmed,  that  it 

i3 
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is  not  Money  that  is  the  Sinews  of  Fortnjie^ 
but  it  is  the  Sinews  and  Steel  of  Men's  Minds, 
Wit,  Courage,  Boldnefs,  Kefolution,  Temper, 
Induftry,  and  the  hke.  In  the  third  Place  I 
fet  down  Reputation^  becaufe  of  the  perempto- 
ry Tides  and  Currents  it  hath,  which  if  they 
be  not  taken  in  their  due  Time,  are  feldom 
recovered  -^  it  being  extreme  hard  to  play  an 
After-Game  of  Reputation.  And  in  the  laft 
place  I  fet  down  Honour^  which  is  more  eafily 
won  by  any  of  the  other  three,  much  more 
by  all  in  Conjundion,  than  any  of  them  can 
be  purchafed  by  Honour,  To  conclude  this 
Precept,  as  there  is  Order  and  Priority  in  Mat- 
ter, fo  is  there  in  Time-  the  prepofterous 
placing  whereof  is  one  of  the  commoneft  Er- 
rors •,  while  Men  fly  to  their  Ends  when  they 
fhould  intend  their  Beginnings :  And  do  not 
take  Things  in  Order  of  Time  as  they  come 
on,  but  marfhal  them  according  to  Greatnefs, 
and  not  nccording  to  hijlancey  not  obferving 
the  good  Precept, 

Quod  nunc  injlat,  agamus, 

Virg.  Paft.  9.  66, 
Let  us  mind  our  Way, 
-  Another  Song  requires  another  Day. 

Dryd. 
THE  fecond  Precept  is^  that  we  beware , 
how  upon  a  fort  of  Greatnefs  and  Prefumption 
of  Mind,  we  engage  in  Matter^s  too  dijficulc  -^ 
and  that  ive  do  ?wt  Row  againfl  the  Stream.  For 
touching  Men's  Fortune,  the  Counfel  is  ex- 
cellent, Fatis 
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Fads  accede  Deifq-y 

L  E  T  us  look  about  us  on  every  fide,  and 
obferve  where  Things  are  open,  where  (hut 
and  obftruaed,  where  eafie,  where  difficult, 
and  Jet  us  not  mifimploy  our  Strength,  where 
the  way  is  not  pafTabJe.  By  doing  thus,  wc 
fhall  both  preferve  our  feJves  from  being 
Foiled  ^  we  Ihall  win  the  Opinion  of  Mode- 
ration •  offend  the  fewer  ^  and  finally  acquire 
an  Opjnion  of  Felicity  •,  whilft  thofe  Things 
which  perchance  would  of  their  own  accord 
have  come  to  pafs,  (hall  be  attributed  to  our 
Induflry. 

THE  third  Precept  may  fee m  to  clafli  a 
Jittlewuh  that  immediately  foregoing-  though 
if  well   underftood,    not    at  all.     It  is  this- 
That  we  do  not  always  expeft  Occafions,  but 
lometimes  provoke  them,  and  lead  them   the 
way.     Which  is  alfo  what  DemoJIhcnes  inti- 
mates in  high  Terms.     And  as  it  is  a  received 
Fnnnple,  that  a  General  (hould  lead  his  Army  - 
.  fo  hy  Wife  and  Under ftanding  Men  J  Joints  them- 
I  felves  ought  to  he  Led,  fo  as  that  fuch  Ihin^s 
\  be  done,  as  they  fee  fit  to  be  done,  and  not  them- 
IJelves  forc\J  to  follow  Events  only.       For     if 
we  carefully  attend  it,  we  lliall  obferve  two 
diitenng  Kinds  ot  Sufficiency  in  managing  Af- 
fairs, and  handling  Bufinefs.     For  fouTe  know 
how  to  make  a  dextrous  ufe  of  Occafions,  but 

plot 
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plot  and  invent  nothing  of  themfelves  •,  others 
are  all  for  Plots,  but  can't  lay  hold  of  Occa- 
fions,  that  fall  in  opportunely.  Either  of 
thefe  Abilities,  is  very  lame  and  imperfed, 
without  the  other. 

A  Fourth  Ptecept  is,  to  undertake  Nothings 
that  muft  necefTarily  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
Time  •,  but  to  have  that  Verfe  ever  founding 
in  our  Ears  j 

Sed  fugit  tnferca^fugk  trreparahk  tempus  : 
But  time  is  loji,  which  Hever  ivill  tenerp. 

Drydeno 

And  the  Reafon,  ^^hy  thofe  who  have  ad- 
dicted themfelves  to  laborious  Profefllons,  as 
Lawyers,  Orators,  Learned  Divines,  Writers 
of  Books,  and  the  like  •,  are  lefs  Politick  in 
building  and  promoting  their  own  Fortunes  5 
is  no  other  than  this^  that  they  want  time 
(which  is  otherwife  employ 'd)  to  inform 
themfelves  of  Particulars  5  to  wait  upon  Oc- 
cafions,  and  to  devife  and  projed  Defigns  tend- 
ing to  the  making  of  their  Fortune.  Further-, 
more,  in  the  Courts  of  Princes,  and  States; 
you  will  find  thofe  mod  expert  in  advancing 
their  own  Fortune,  and  invading  that  of 
Others,  that  are  in  no  Publick  Office-,  but 
are  perpetually  taken  up  in  this  fame  Advance* 
ment  of  Life,  that  we  are  fpeaking  of. 
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A  fifth  Precept  of  this  Knowledge,  is  ta 
Imitate  I^ature  which  doth  nothing  in  vain  j 
Which  furely  a  Man  may  do,  if  be  does  well 
Interlace  bis  Bufinefs,  and  bend  not  his  mind 
too  much  upon  that  which  he  principally 
intendeth.  For  a  Man  ought  in  every  par- 
ticular Adion,  fo  to  carry  the  motions  of 
his  Mind,  and  fo  to  have  one  thing  under 
another,  as  if  he  cannot  have  that  he  feeketh 
in  the  bed  Degree,  yet  to  have  it  in  a  fecond, 
or  even  in  3  third:  And  if  he  can  get  na 
Footing  at  all  in  the  thing  he  purpofes,  then 
to  turn  the  Pains  he  has  taken  upon  fome 
other  End,  than  that  whereto  it  was  dcfign'd: 
and  if  he  cannot  make  any  thing  of  it  for  the 
prefent,  yet  to  make  it  as  a  Seeed  of  fome- 
what  in  time  to  come  :  And  if  he  can  derive 
no  folid  EfFeft  or  Subftance  from  it,  neither 
for  the  prefent  nor  for  the  future,  yet  to  win 
fome  good  Opinion  and  Reputation  by  it,  and 
the  like  :  So  that  he  (hould  exad  an  Account 
of  himfelf  of  every  particular  Adion,  to 
leap  fomewhatfrom  it,  and  not  to  ftand  amaz'd 
and  confufed,  if  he  fail  in  the  principal  Scope 
of  his  Intentions ;  For  nothing  is  more  Impo- 
litique  than  to  be  wholly  and  folely  taken  up 
with  one  thing.  For  he  that  is  fo,  lofes  infi- 
nite Occaiions  which  intervene,  and  are  many 
times  more  proper  and  propitious  for  fomewhat 
that  he  ihail  need  afterwards,  than  for  thac 
which  he  urge:h  for  the  prefent  •,  and  there- 
fate 
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fore  Men  mud  be  perfe£l  in  that  Rule  :    H^c 
op ertet  facer e^  &  ilia  non  onnttere, 

A  Sixth  Precept  of  thisKnowledge  is,  not  to 
engage  a  Man's  felf  peremptorily  in  any  thing, 
though  it  may  feem  at  firft  fight  not  very  lia- 
ble to  Accident,  but  ever  to  have  a  Window 
to  fly  out  at,  or  a  way  to  Retire  •,  following 
the  Wifdom  in  the  antient  Fable  of  the  two 
Frogs  which  confulted  when  their  Flafli  was 
dry,^  whither  they  (hould  go  :  And  the  one 
moved  to  go  down  into  a  Fir,  becaufe  it  was 
not  likely  the  Water  would  dry  there  •,  but 
the  other  anfwer'd.  True,  hut  if  it  do,  bow 
fiall  we  get  out  again  .<? 

A  Seventh  Precept  of  this  Knowledge,  is 
that  antient  Precept  of  Bias,  conftrued  not  to 
any  Point  of  Perfidioufnefs,  but  only  to  Cau- 
tion and  Moderation:  Both  Love  as  tho' 
you  were  to  Bate,  and  Hate,  as  tho\you  were 
to  Love  :  For  it  utterly  betrays  all  Urihty, 
for  Men  to  imbarque  themfelves  too  far  uito 
unfortunate  Friendfhips,  troublefomc  Spleens, 
and  humorous  Envies  or  Emulations. 

B  U  T  I  continue  this  beyond  the  Meafure  of 
an  Example,  inducM  thereto,  for  that  I  would 
rot  have  fuch  Knowledges  which  I  note  asD^- 
iicient,  to  be  thought  Things  Imaginative,  or 
in  the  Air  1  or  an  Obrervation  or  two  much 
made  of;  but  Things  of  Bulk  and  Mafs 
»  whereoi 
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whereof  an  End  is  hardlier  made,  than  a  Be- 
ginning.    It    muft    be  likewife    renjembred, 
that  thefe  Sketches  which  we  have  made  of 
Beficunts^    are  far  from  cotupleat  Treatjfes> 
but  only  as  fmall  Pieces  for  Patterns.     And 
laftly,  no  Man  I  fuppofe  wiJl  think,  that  I 
mean  Fortunes  are  not  obtain'd  without  all 
this  ado  ^  For  I  know  they  come  tumbling  into 
fome  Men's  Laps,  and  a  Number  obtain  good 
Fortunes  by  Diligence,  in  a  plain  way,  little 
intermeddling,   and  keeping  themfeives  from 
grofs  Errors. 

B  U  T  as  Cicero^  when  he  fetteth  down  an 
Idea  of  a  perfed  Orator,  doth  not  mean  that 
every  Pleader  fftould  be  fuch  ^  And  fo  like- 
wife,  when  a  Prince  or  a  Courtier  hath  been 
defcribed  by  fuch  as  have  handled  thofe  Sub- 
jeds,  the  Mould  hath  ufed  to  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  Perfedion  of  the  Art,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  common  Pradice  ;  So  I  underftand 
it,  that  it  ought  to  be  done  m  the  Defcription 
of  a  Politique  Man  ,  I  mean  Politique  for  his 
own  Fortune. 

BU  T  it  muft  be'remembredall  this  while, 
that  the  Precepts  which  we  have  fet  down, 
are  all  of  that  Kind,  which  may  be  counted 
and  called  Good  Arts.  For  as  to  Evil  Arts^  if 
a  Man  yield  himfeif  a  Diici pie  to  Macbiavel^ 
v/ho  gives  it   in  Precept  ^  That  a  Man  need 

Vol.  II.  G  g  nff: 
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not  much   trouble  himfelf  about  Virtue  it  felf\ 
but  only  the  Appearance  of  it  in  the  Eye  of  the 
World  :  Becaufe  the  Fame  and  Credit  of  Vir- 
tue is  a  Furtherance  to  a  Man^  but  Viri-ue  it 
felf  a  Cumber  •,    and    who  in   another   Place 
gives  this  Rule  •,  That  a  Politician  lay  down 
this  as  a  Foundation  of  his  Fraciick  Wifdom  •, 
that  he  prcfuppofe^  that  Men  cafCt  rightly  and 
fafely  be  bent  and  brought  to  our  Will^  other* 
wife  than  by  Fear  •,  and  therefore  that  he  ufe 
his  litmoft  Efideavours^  to  have  all  Men  Ob» 
7WxiouSy  and  in  Dangers^  and  Streights  •,  So 
that  his  Politician  feeins  to  be  what  the  ha" 
Hans  call  ill  feminatore  delle  fpine,  a  Thorn- 
Sower:   Or  if  a   Man  would  embrace   that 
Principle,  Cited  by  Cicero  -^  Let  our  Friends 
fall,    provided   our    Enemies   perijh  ^    as    the 
Triumviri  did,  who  Sold  the  Lives  of  their 
Friends,  for  the  Deaths  of  their  Enemies :  Or 
if  a  Man  would  be  an  Imitator  of  L.  Cati- 
line^ to  become  an  Incendiary  and  Difturber 
of  States,  to  the  End,  he  may  fifh  better  in 
troubled  Waters,  and  clear  his  Fortunes  •,  / 
(fays  he)   if  a  Fire  be  rais\i  in  my  Fortunes^ 
will  extinguijh  it  not  with  Water,  but  Ruin  : 
Or  if  any  one  would  convert  to  his  ufe  di^^t 
of  Lyfander,  who  was  wont  to  fay  *,  That  Chil- 
dren are  to  he  deceiv\l  with  Comfits,  and  Men 
with  Oaths  •,   and  the  like  corrupt   and  per- 
nicious Pofuions  ^  whereof  (as  in  all  otiier 
Things)  there  are  more  in  Number,  than  of 

the 
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the  good  and  found  ^  if  any  Man  fl  fay)  be 
delighted  with  fuch  polluted  Wifdom  •,  I  de- 
ny not  but  fuch  an  one,  difoenfing  with  all 
the  Laws  of  Charity  and  Virtue,  and  being 
wholly  enljaved  to  the  preffing  his  Fortune, 
may  with  more  compendioufnefs  and  fpeed 
advance  it.  But  it  is  in  Life,  as  it  is  in  Ways, 
the  fhorteft  Way  is  commonly  :he  fouleftand 
dirtieft  -,  nor  indeed  is  the  faireft  Way  much 
about. 

BUT  Men  fhould  be  fo  far  from  applying 
themfelves  to  fuch  corrupt  and  crOoked  Arts, 
that  rather  indeed  they  ought  to  fet  before 
their  Eyes,  not  only  that  general  Map  of  the 
World,  That  all  Things  are  Vanity  and  Vexa- 
tion of  Spirit  •,  but  alfo  many  other  more  par- 
ticular Diredions,  viz.  That  Being  it  felf 
without  well-Being  is  a  Curfe  ,  anJ  the  Great- 
er  the  Beings  the  Greater  the  Curfe  ^  And. 
That  the  highefi  Reward  of  Virtue ^  is  Virtue 
her  felf'^  as  alfo  the  fvereft  PiiniJJjment  of 
Vice,  is  Vice  it  filf'^  according  to  what  the 
Poet  fays  excellently  ^ 

S^uJe  vobis^  qua  digna  Viri,  pro  talibus  aufis 
Framia  pojfe  rear  folvi  ^  Fulcherrima  pnmum 
Da  Morefq-^  dabunc  veftri. 

Virg.  Mn.(^.  217,  5cc= 

G  g  2  T(f 
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J'e  brave  Toitfig  Meu^  what  equal  Gifts  can  we^ 
In  recommence  of  fitcb  Defert^  decree  <? 
The  greatejl^fnre^  and  heft  you  can  receive^ 
The.  Gods,  and  your  own  Confcious  JFaxtb  will 
give,     Dryden. 

NAY  further,  u-hilfl  Men  are  tnrning  and 
tolling  their  Thoughts  every  Way,  how  they 
may  bed  confult  their  Advancement  in  the 
World,  they  ought,  in  the  midfl:  of  thefe 
AYorkings  of  Thought,  to  look  up  to  the 
divine  Judgment?,  and  eternal  Providence, 
whicli  very  ofren  fubverts  and  brings  to 
nought  the  Machinations,  and  evil  Counfels 
(tlio'  never  fo  profound)  of  the  Wicked  •,  ac* 
cording  to  that  of  Scripture  •,  He  hath  con- 
ceived Iniquity,  and  fJjall  bring  forth  a  vain 
Thing.  Nay,  tho'  Men  fhould  refrain  from 
Injury  and  Evil  Arts,  yet  this  refllefs,  incef- 
fant,  and  as  it  were  Sabbathlefs  Afpiring  to 
the  Heights  of  Fortune,  pays  not  the  Tribute 
of  our  Time  due  unto  God  :  Who  (as  we 
may  fee)  demands  and  fets  apart  for  himfclf 
a  Tenth  of  our  Subftance,  and  a  Seventh  of 
our  Time.  For  to  what  purpofe  were  it,  to 
have  an  ereded  Face  towards  Heaven,  and  a 
Spirit  groveling  upon  Earth,  and  eating  Oufl 
like  the  Serpent  ?  An  Obfervation  which  even 
the  Heathen  could  make  ^ 

Alc':  aff'int  himo  Divinx  particulam  Jur.^. 
''  -^  AND 
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AND  if  any  Man  fhould  herein  flatter  him- 
fclf-,  that  he  refolves  to  employ  his  Fortune 
well,  tho'  he  fhould  obtain  it  ill  •,  as  was 
wont  to  be  fa  id  of  Augnftus  Csfity  and  Sept-U 
itihis  Severus  ^  That  either  they  fioitU  never 
have  been  Ecrn^  or  never  have  (fyed :  They 
did  {o  much  Mifchief  in  "the  Purfuit  of  their 
Fortune  -^  and  fo  much  Good,  when  thev 
were  at  the  Top  of  it-,  let  him  take  thfs 
with  him,  that  fuch  Compenfation  of  Evil 
by  Good,  may  be  aJljvvcd  after  the  Fad  ;,  but 
is  defervedjy  condemn'd  in  the  Purpofe,  Laft- 
ly,  it  would  not  beamifs  for  us,  in  that  fvvift 
and  hot  Race  towards  our  Fortune,  to  cool 
our  felves  a  little,  with  that  Elegant  Conceit 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  his  In- 
ftrudions  to  his  Son  ;  That  Fortune  has  fome- 
thing  of  the  Isature  of  JFomen^  that  for  tha 
mofi  Part  fcornfiiVy  turn  ojf  humble  Servant's 
that  are  too  eap^er  m  their  Cottrtfiip,  But 
this  laft  Remedy  is  for  thofe,  whofe  Tafle, 
from  fomeDiftemper  of  Mind,  is  corrupted! 
Let  Men  rather  Build  upon  that  Foundation, 
which  is  as  the  Corner- Stone  of  Divinity  and 
Philofophy,  which  alTert  the  fame  Thi'ng  in 
amannetrouchinr^  tn,u  which  ought  to  he  firfl 
fought ■^{oTDlvinhy  Unh.Firfl  feekye  theKnig^ 
dom  of  God,  and  all  ihefe  Things  jhall  be  aJdei 
unto  you  ;  and  philofophy  commands  fom-< 
what  like  this  j  Seek  firjl  the  Goods  of  thi 
G  g  3  MinJ^ 
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MinJ,  and  the  refi  jhall  be  fupplied^  or  their 
Abfence  jhall  not  be  FrejudiciaL  And  altho' 
the  Hunuin  Foundation  is  fomewhat  Sandy, 
as  we  fee  in  M.  Brutus,  who  brake  forth  into 
that  Speech  ^ 

I  reverenced  Thee^  0  Virtue^  as  a  Thing, 
hut  Thou  art  an  Empty  Isame  :  Yet  the  Di- 
vine Foundation  is  fettled  upon  a  Rock.  And 
here  we  conclude  the  Dodrine  of  the  Courfa 
(ff  Life  for  Advancement  in  the  TV  or  Id» 


CHAP. 
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Of  Inspired  Di'vwHy. 


De   Aifgrneinls   Sciejiuamm. 

Lib.  9.  Cap.  T. 


HE  Prerogative  of  God  com- 
prehends the  whole  Man  ^  and 
extends  rt?  well  to  the  Reafon, 
as  to  the  Jf///  of  Man  ♦,  To  the 
End,  that  Man  may  renounce 
himfelf  wholly,  and  draw  near 
unto  God.  Wherefore,  as  we  are  to  obey  the 
Divine  Law,  tho'  v/e  find  a  Reludancy  in  our 
inil  j  So  are  we  to  believe  the  Word  of  God, 
tho'  we  find  a  Reluclancy  in  our  Reafon,  For 
if  we  believe  only  that  which  is  agreeable  to 
our  Reafon,  we  give  Alfent  to  the  Matter,  not 
to  the  Author  •,  Which  is  no  more  than  we 
would  do  towards  a  fufpedled  and  dlf- 
credited  Witnefs.  But  that  Faith  Gen.  18. 
which  vpas  accounted  to  Abraham  for 
Right  eon  fiefs,  was  of  fuch  a  Point,  as  'vvas 
G  g  4  that. 
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that,  at  which  Sarah  laugh'd  •,  Who  thercia 
was  an  Iraage  of  Natural  Reafon.  By  how 
much  therefore  any  Divine  My  fiery  is  mere 
difcordant,  and  incredible,  fo  much  the  nv^re 
Honour  is  given  to  God  in  Believing  it,  and 
the  ViBory  of  our  Faith  becomes  the  more  No- 
ble. Nay  even  Sinners,  the  more  they  arc 
opprefTed  in  Cunfcience,  yet  if  they  repofe  a 
Truft  in  the  Mercy  of  God  for  their  Salva- 
tion, do  by  this  fo  much  the  greater  Honour 
to  God  j  for  all  Defpnir  is  a  Reproach  of  the 
Deity» 

FURTHP:RM0RE  rif  we  confider  the 
Thing  aright)  more  worthy  it  is  to  Believe 
than  to  Know  •,  As  we  now  Knon>.  For  in 
Knozvledge  Man's  Mind  fuffers  from  Senfc, 
which  refnlrs  from  Things  Material  ^  but  in 
Belief  the  Spirit  fufFers  from  Spirit,  and  fuch 
Tin  one  as  it  holdeth  far  more  authorifed  than 
it  felf,  and  fo  (uifersfrom  the  worthier  Agent. 
The  Cafe  is  otherwife  in  the  State  of 
i  Ccr.  i;.  Glory  •,  for  then  Faith  fiall  ceafe,  and 
ive  fljall  KnoWf  as  we  are  Known, 

WHEREFORE  we  may  conclude,  that  Sa- 
cred T^heolcgy  muft  be  drawn  from  the  Word 
and  Oracles  of  God,  not  from  the  Light  of 
Nature,  or  the  Didates  of  Reafon.  For  it  is 
written,  The  Heavens  declare  the 
Pfal.  Tp.  Glory  of  God:  But  we  find  it  no 
where   written  ,    The  Heavens  de- 

chire 
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dare  the  Will  of  God.  Of  this  it  is  pronounced. 
Ad  legein  O"  tefli?nonia  •,  ft  non  fecerint  fecuu' 
dum  verhum  illud^  (3cc.    Nor  does  this  hold  on- 
ly in  thofe  Great  Myfreries  of  the  Deity,  of 
the  Creation,  of  the  Redemption,  but  apper- 
tains  alfo  to  the  Law  Moral  truly  Interpreted.- 
Love  your   Enemies  ^    Do  good  to   them  that 
hate  you^  (3cc.  That  you  may  be  the  Childreji  of 
your  Heave7ily  Father,   who  fendeth 
his  Rain   upon  the  Jufi  anU  U?ijn[i.    Mat.  5. 
Which  Words  certainly  deferve  that 
Applaufe,  Isec  vox  hominem  fonat :  For  it  is 
a  Voice  beyond  the  Light  of  Nature.     So  we 
fee  the  Heathen  Poets,  efpecially  when  they 
fpeak Pathetically,  ftill  Expoflulate  with  Laws 
and  Moral  Doftrines  (which  are  yet  far  more 
free  and  indulgent  than   Divine  Laws)  as  if 
in  a  kind  of  malignity  they  oppofed  Nature  • 

Et  quod  ISatura  rem'ittit 


Inv'tda  Jura  negant, 

SO  Tiendaims  the  Indian  to  Alexander^ 
MefTengers  •,  That  he  had  heard  indeed  fome^ 
what  of  the  l^ame  of  Pythagoras,  and  fome 
other  of  the  n-fe  Me?i  of  Greece  ^  And  that  Joe 
believed  thern  Great  Men  ^  but  that  they  had 
one  Fault,  which  zz^as,  that  they  had  in  too 
great  Revereiice  and  Veneration,  a  certain  Ima- 
ginary Thing  which  they  called  Law  and  Man ^ 
ners.  So  it  mud  be  confelTed,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  Law  Moral  is  of  that  Perfedion, 

where- 
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whereunto  the  Light  of  Nature  cannot  afpire : 
Notwithftanding,  what  is  faid.  That  Men  have, 
even  from  the  Light  and  Law  of  Nature, 
fome  Notions  of  Virtue,  Vice,  Jufticc,  Wrong, 
Good,  Evil  •,  that  is  very  true.  For  it  is  to 
be  noted,  that  the  Light  of  Nature  is  taken 
in  two  Senfes.  fVr/?,  As  it  fprings  from 
Senfe,  Indudion,  Reafon,  Argument,  accord- 
ing to  the  Laws  of  Heaven  and  Earth  :  Se- 
condly^  As  it  is  imprinted  and  (hines  upon  the 
Spirit  of  Man  by  an  inward  Inftind,  accord- 
ing to  the  Law  of  Confcience ,  which  is  a 
kind  of  Spark,  and  the  ReHcks  as  it  were,  of 
his  former  and  primitive  Purity.  In  which 
latter  Senfe  chiefly,  the  Soul  participates  of 
fome  Light  to  behold  and  difcern  the  Perfe- 
£lion  of  the  Moral  Law  •,  which  Light  how- 
ever  is  not  altogether  cleqr,  but  of  fuch  fort, 
as  to  check  the  Vice  rather,  than  fully  to  in- 
form the  Duty.  So  then  the  DoQrine  of  Re- 
ligion, as  well  Moral  as  Myftical,  depends  up- 
on Divine  Revelation. 

THE  Ufe  notwithilanding  of  Human 
Reafon  in  Spiritual  Things,  and  the  Latitude: 
thereof  is  very  great  and  generil.  For  it  is 
not  for  nothing,  that  the  Apoftle  calls  Reli- 
gion, our  reafonahle  Service  of  God.  Nay, 
the  very  Ceremonies  and  Figures  of  the  Old 
Law  were  full  of  Reafon  and  Signification, 
much  more  than  the  Ceremonies  of  Idolatry, 
and  M\gick,    which  were  Surd  and   Mute, 
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teaching  nothing,  no  not  fo  much  as  infinua* 
ting  any  thing.  But  the  Chriftian  Faith,  a* 
in  all  Things,  fo  particuLirly  in  this,  deferves? 
to  be  highly  magnified,  that  it  holds  and  pre- 
ferves  the  Golden-mediocrity,  as  to  the  Ufe  of 
Reafon,  and  Difputation  (which  is  the  Off- 
fpring  of  Reafon)  between  the  Law  of  the 
Heathen  and  the  Law  of  Mahomet ,  which' 
have  embraced  the  two  Extremes.  For  the 
Religion  of  the  Heathefi  had  no  conftant  Be- 
lief or  Confeflion,  but  left  all  to  the  Liberty 
of  x'Vrgument:  And  the  Religion  of  Mahomet 
on  the  other  fide,  interdideth  Argument  al- 
together 5  the  one  having  the  very  Face  of 
Errour,  the  other  of  Impoflure  •,  whereas  the 
Chriftian  Faith  doth  both  admit  and  rejed  Dif- 
putation, but  according  to  due  Bounds, 

THE  LTe  of  Human  Reafon  in  Matters 
pertaining  to  Religion  is  of  two  Sorts  -,  The 
one,  in  the  Conception  and  Apprehenfion  of 
the  Myfleries  of  God  to  us  revealed  •,  The 
other,  in  the  Inferring  and  Deriving  of  Do- 
drine  and  Direftion  thereupon.  As  to  the 
Conception  of  the  Myfteries,  we  fee  God 
vouchfafes  to  defcend  to  the  Weaknefs  of  our 
Capacity,  fo  exprefiing  and  unfolding  his  Mv- 
fteries,  as  they  may  befl  be  comprehended  by 
us ;,  and  grafting  as  it  were  hFs  Revelations, 
and  Holy  Dodrine,  upon  the  Conceptions  and 
Notions  of  our  Reafon  ^  and  {o  applying  his 
Infpirations  to  open  our  Underftanding,  as  the 

Form 
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F.)rm  of  the  Key  is  fitted  ro  the  Ward  of  the 
Lock.  In  which  refped  not  with  (landing,  we 
ought  not  to  be  wanting  to  our  felves :  For 
(ince  God  himielf  makes  ufe  of  the  Means  of 
our  Reafon  in  his  Illuminations,  we  ought 
alfo  to  exercife  and  turn  the  fame  every  way, 
whereby  we  may  become  more  capable  to  re- 
ceive and  imbibe  the  Holy  Myfteries  •,  with 
this  Caution,  that  the  Mind  be  dilated,  ac- 
cording to  its  Model,  to  the  Amplitude  of  the 
Myfteries  ^  and  not  the  Myfterics  flreighten- 
ed  and  contradled  to  the  narrownefs  of  the 
Mind. 

A  S  for  Inferences,  we  ought  to  know,  that 
there  is  all  awed  us  a  Ufe  of  Reafon,  and  Ar- 
gumentation (as  to  Myfteries)  Secondary  and- 
Refpedive,  tho'  not  Original  and  Abfolure. 
For  after  the  Articles  and  Principles  of  Reli- 
gion are  once  placed,  and  wholly  exempted 
from  the  Examination  of  Reafon  •,  it  is  then 
permitted  unto  us  to  mnke  Dedudions  and  In-, 
ferences  from  them,  and  according  to  the  Ana- 
logy of  them,  for  our  better  Direftion.  In 
Things  Natural  indeed  this  holds  not.  For 
both  the  Principles  themfelves  are  examinable, 
by  Indudion,  tho'  not  by  Syllogifin  :  And 
befides,  thofe  Principles  or  firft  Politions  have 
no  Repugnanty  with  that  Reafon,  which 
draws  down  and  deduces  the  Inferior  Pofiri- 
ons.  The  Cafe  is  other  wife  in  Religion-, 
Where   both  the  firft  Proportions  are  their 

own 
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own  Supporters,  and  fublift  by  themfelves  j 
And  again,  they  are  not  regulated  by  that 
Reafon,  which  deduces  the  confequent  Pro- 
pofirions.  Nor  does  this  hold  in  Religion 
alone,  but  in  other  Sciences  alfo,  both  of 
greater  and  fmaller  Nature  ^  namely  whereia 
there  are  not  only  Pojita  but  Placita  ^  for  in 
fuch  alfo  there  can  be  no  ufe  of  abfoiute  Rea- 
fon. We  fee  it  familiarly  in  Games  of  Wit, 
as  Chefs,  or  the  like  ^  The  Draughts  or  firft 
Laws  of  the  Game  are  Politive :  but  How  > 
Merely  ad  placitum,  and  not  examinable  by 
Reafon  *,  But  then  how  to  dired  our  Play 
thereupon  with  befl  Advantage  to  win  the 
Game,  is  Artificial  and  Rational.  So  in  Hu- 
man Laws,  there  are  many  Grounds  and 
Maxims,  which  are  Placita  Juris ^  Politive 
upon  Authority  and  not  upon  Reafon,  and 
therefore  nor  to  be  difputed ;  But  what  is 
nioft  juft,  not  abfolutely,  but  relatively,  and 
acrording  to  the  Analogy  of  thofe  Maxims, 
That  afFbrderh  a  large  Field  of  Difputation. 
Such  therefore  is  that  Secondary  Reafon, 
which  hath  place  in  Divinity,  which  is 
grounded  upon  the  Placits  of  God. 

A  N  D  as  there  is  a  double  Ufe  of  Human 
Reafon  in  M.uters  Divine,  fo  in  ilie  fitne  Ufe 
alio,  there  is  a  double  Excefs.  The  One 
when  too  curious  an  Inquiry  is  made  into  the 
Manner  of  the  My  fiery  ^  The  Other,  when 
as  great  Authority  is  attributed  to  Inferences 

as 
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as  to  Principles.     For  both  He  may  feem  to 

be  a  Difciple  of  NicocIe?mis,  who  per- 
Joan  J.  4.   tinncioufly  inquires,  How  can  a  Man 

he  Born  when  be  is  old  ^  And  he  can 
in  no  wife  be  accounted  a  Difciple  of  St.  ?aul^ 
that  does  not  fometimcs  infert  in   his   Do- 

drines  •,  /,  not  the  Lurd'^  Or  That  - 
I  Cor.  7.    According  to  my  judgment.     For  that 

Stile  fuits  well  moft  Inferences.  But 
Men  are  now  too  ready  to  ufurp  the  Stile, 
Idon  ego^  fed  Domifws,  and  not  only  fo,  but 
to  bind  it  with  the  Thunder  and  Denuncia- 
tion of  Curfes,  and  Anathenia^s^  to  the  terror 
of  thofe  who  have  not  fufficiently  learnt  out 
of  Solomon^  that  the  caitfelefs  Curfefiall  not  come. 
Wherefore  to  my  Underllanding  it  would  be 
a  wholefom  and  very  ufeful  Courfe,  if  there 
were  a  fober  and  diligent  Treatife  compiled, 
which  is  a  Kind  of  Divine  Dialedick,  might 
give  Diredions  concerning  The  true  Limits 
andUfe  of  Reafon  in  Spiritual  Things  •,  Which 
would  be  a  Kind  of  Opiate  Medicine,  not  on- 
ly to  quiet  and  lay  afleep  the  V^anity  of  Cu* 
rious  Speculations,  wherewith  the  Schools 
labour,  but  likewife  to  calm  and  mitigate  the 
Fury  of  Controverfies,  wherewith  the  Church 
labours.  For  it  cannot  but  open  Men's  Eyes 
to  fee  that  m^ny  Controverdes  do  merely  per- 
tain to  that  which  is  either  not  Revealed,  or 
Pohtive,  and  that  many  others  d^  grow  upon 
weak  and  obfcure  Inferences  or  Dedudions. 
A  Treatife  of  this  Nature  we  fet  down  as  De- 
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iicient,  and  Term  it  Sophron^  or,  Ths  Right 
Uje  of  Himian  Reafan  in  Matters  Divine* 

2.  IT  Imports  exceedingly  the  Peace  of  the 
Church,  that  the  League  of  Chriftians,  pre- 
fcribed  by  our  Saviour,  in  thofe  two  Ciaufes, 
which  feera  a  little  Contradidlory,  be  well  and 
clearly  expounded  :  whereof  the  One  defines 
thus  •,  He  that  is  not  with  us,  is 
againfi  us  :  The  Other  thus  •,  He   Mat.  12.  50. 
that  is  not  againft  us^  is  with  us,    y^^^^  ^.  .<,. 
From  hence   it   plainly  appears. 
That  there  are  fome  Articles,  wherein  who- 
foever  dilTents,  is  to  be  efteemed  as  out  of  the 
League :  And  others,  wherein  a  Man  may 
dilfent,   without   breaking  the  League.     For 
the  Bonds  of  Chriliian  Communi- 
on are  fet  down  ^  One  Faith,  One    Ephef.  4.   y. 
Baptifm,  5cc.  and   not,    Ofie  Rite, 
One  Opinion,     Thus  we  fee  the  Coat  of  our 
Saviour  was  ejitirc  without  [earn, 
and  {q   is    the  DoQrine  of  the    J^an.  ip.  25. 
Scriptures  in   it   felf:    But   the 
Garment  of  the  Church  was  of  divers  Co- 
lours^ and  yet  not   divided.     The  ChafF  may 
and  ought  to  be  fevered  from  the  Corn  in  the 
Ear  •,  But  the  Tares  muft  not  be  pulled  from 
the    Corn   in   the    Field.     When 
Alofes   faw  the  Ifraelite  and  Egyp-    ExoJ.  2. 
tian  fighting,  he  did  not  fiy,  IVhy 
(irive  you  >  but  drew  his  Sword,  and  il'zw  the 
Egyptian  :  But  when  he  faw  the  two  Ifraelltes 
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fight,  he  faid.  Ton  are  Brethren^  why  flrive 
you .«?  So  that  it  is  a  Thing  of  great  moment 
and  ufe  well  to  define,  what,  and  of  what  La- 
titude thofe  Points  are,  which  difcorporate 
Men  from  the  Body  of  the  Church,  and  caft 
them  out,  and  quite  cafhire  them  from  the 
Communion  and  Fellowfliip  of  the  Faithful. 
Now  if  any  one  think  this  has  been  done  long 
ago,  let  him  well  confider,  with  what  Since- 
rity and  Moderation.  In  the  mean  time  it  is 
likely,  that  he  that  makes  mention  of  ?eace 
will  receive  Jehu's  Anfwer  to  the  Mellenger 
(7j  it  Peace  Jehu  .<?)  iFhat  bafl  thou  tn  do 
with  Peace  .<?  Turn  and  follow  me.  Peace  is 
not  the  I'hing  that  mod  People  love,  but 
Party.  Not  with  (landing  I  thought  good  to 
fet  down  amongft  Deficients^  as  a  wholefom 
and  profitable  Work,  a  Treatife  of  the  Degrees 
of  Unity  in  the  City  of  God. 

3.  SEEING  the  Parts  of  Holy  Scripture,  as 
to  the  Information  of  Theology,  are  fo  great, 
we  ought  efpecially  to  confider  their  Inter- 
pretation. Nor  do  we  here  fpeak  of  the  Au^ 
thority  of  Interpreting  them,  which  is  efta- 
blifht  in  the  Confent  of  the  Church,  but  of 
the  Manner  of  Interpreting  them.  This  is  of 
two  Sorts  -,  Methodical^  and  Solute,  or  at  hrge. 
For  thef'e  divine  Waters,  which  infinitely  ex- 
cel thofe  of  Jacob's  Well,  are  drawn  forth 
much  in  the  fjme  manner,  as  Natural  Waters 
ufe  to   be   out  of  Wells ,  which  are  either 
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forced  up  into  a  Ciftern,  and  fo  convey'd  and 
derived  by  Pipes  for  Publick  and  Private  \J[q  ^ 
or  elfe  are  drawn  and  received  in  Buckets  and 
VelTels  immediately  where  they  fpring,  to  be 
ufed  out  of  hand,  as  Occafion  requires.  The 
former  fort  whereof,  tho'  it  feem  to  be  the 
more  ready,  yet  in  my  Judgment  is  more  fub- 
jeO:  to  Corrupt.  This  is  that  Method  which 
hath  exhibited  unto  us  the  Scholaftical  Divi- 
nity, whereby  Divinity  hath  been  reduc'd  in- 
to an  Art,  as  into  a  Ciftern  ,  and  the  Streams 
of  Axioms  and  Pofitions,  derived  and  diftri- 
buted  from  thence  into  all  Parts. 

IN  this.  Men  have  fought  three  Things, 
a  Summary  'Brevity,  a  compacted  Strength^ 
and  a  compleat  Ferfeclion:  The  two  firft  of 
which  they  fail  to  find,  and  the  laft  they 
ought  not  to  feek.  For  as  to  Brevity^  vve  fee 
in  all  Summary  Methods,  while  Men  purpofe 
to  abridge,  they  give  caufe  to  dilate.  For  the 
Sum  or  Abridgment  by  Contradion  becomes 
Obfcure,  the  Obfcurity  requires  Expofition, 
'and  the  Expolition  is  deduced  into  large  Com- 
mentaries, or  into  Common  Places,  and  Ti- 
tles, which  grow  to  be  more  vaft  than  the 
Original  Writings,  whence  the  Sum  was  at 
firft  extracted.  So  vve  fee  the  Volumes  of  the 
School-Men  are  greater  much  than  the  firft 
Writings  of  the  Fathers,  whence  the  Mafter 
of  the  Sentences  made  his  Sum  or  Colle£ti- 
no.  So  in  like  mnnner  the  \'okimes  of  [he 
*     Vol.11.  Hh  Modern 
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Modern  Dodors  of  the  Civil  Law  exceed 
thofe  of  the  antient  Jurifconfults,  of  which 
Trtboyuan  compiled  the  Digeft.  So  that  this 
Courfe  of  Sums  and  Commentaries  is  that 
which  doth  infallibly  make  the  Body  of  Sci- 
ences more  imnienfe  in  Quality,  and  more 
bafe  in  Subflance. 

AND  for  Strength^  it  is  true,  that  Know- 
ledges reduced  into  exad  Methods  have  a 
ihew  of  Strength,  in  that  each  Part  feems  to 
fupport  and  fuflain  the  other:  But  this  is 
more  Satisficlory  than  Subftantial,  like  unto 
Buildings,  which  ftand  by  Archite(^ure,  and 
Compaction,  which  are  more  fubjed  to  Ruin, 
than  thofc  that  are  Built  more  ftrong  in  their 
feveral  Farts,  tho'  Ms  Compared.  But  it  is 
plain,  that  the  more  you  recede  from  your 
Grounds,  the  weaker  do  you  conclude  ^  and 
as  in  Nature,  the  more  you  remove  your  fclf 
from  Particulars,  the  greater  Peril  of  Error 
you  do  incur  :  So,  much  more  in  Divinity, 
the  more  you  recede  from  the  Scriptures  by- 
Inferences  and  Confequences,  the  more  weak 
and  dilute  are  your  Pofitions. 

AND  as  for  FerfeElioii^  or  Cornpleatnefs 
in  Divinity,  it  is  not  to  be  fought,  which 
makes  this  Courfe  of  Artificial  Divinity  the 
niore  fufpctl.  For  he  that  will  reduce  a 
Knowledge  into  an  Art,  will  make  it  round 
and  uniform  ;  But  in  Divinity  many  Things 
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mull:  be  left  abrupr,  and  concluded  with  this: 

0  the  Depth  of  the  JFifJom  and  Knowledge  nf 
God\  how  unfathomable  are  his  Judgments^ 
and  his  Ways  untraceable  I  So  again  the  Apo- 
ftle  faith,  We  know  in  Part  •,  and  to  have  the 
Form  of  a  Total,  where  there  is  but  Matter 
for  a  Fart,  cannot  be  without  Supplies  by 
Suppofition  and  Prefumption.     And  therefore 

1  conclude,  that  the  true  Ufe  of  thefe  Sums 
find  Methods  hath  place  in  Inftitutions  or  la- 
trodudions,  preparatory  unto  Knowledge  :  but 
in  them,  or  by  Deducement  from  them,  to 
handle  the  main  Body  and  Subftance  of  a 
Knowledge,  is  in  all  Sciences  prejudicial,  and 
in  Divinity  dangerous. 

A  S  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
Solute  and  at  large,  there  have  been  divers 
Kinds  introduced  and  devifed,  fome  of  them 
rather  curious  and  unfafe,  than  fober  and  war- 
ranted. Notwithftanding  thus  much  mufl  be 
confefTed,  that  the  Scriptures  being  given  by 
Infpiration,  and  not  by  Human  Reafon,  do 
differ  from  all  other  Books  in  the  Author  : 
which  by  Confequence  doth  draw  on  fome 
Difference  to  be  ufcd  by  the  Expofitor.  For 
the  Inditer  of  them  idid  know  four  Things, 
which  no  Man  attains  to  know  •,  which  are 
the  Myf^eries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Glory  •,  the 
perfection  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  ^  the  Se- 
crets (>f  the  Heirt  of  Man  j  and  the  future 
Succeflion  of  all  Ages.  For  as  to  the  hrl'l,  it 
H  h  2  IS 
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is  faid.  He  that  prejfeth  into  the  Light ^  jhall 
be  oppreffed  of  the  Glory,  And  again,  No 
Man  jhall  fee  my  face  and  live»  To  the  Se- 
cond, When  he  prepared  the  Heavens  I  was 
prefcnt^  nfhen  by  Law  and  Co?npafs  he  enclofed 
the  Veep,  To  the  Third,  Neither  was  it 
7ieedful  that  ary  fljould  bear  witnefs  to  him  of 
jvlan^  for  he  knew  well  what  was  in  Man. 
And  to  the  ufl,  From  the  Beginiiing  are 
known  to  the  Lord  all  his  Works, 

FROM  the  former  two  of  thefe  have  been 
drawn  certain  S^^nfes  and  Expofuions  of  Scrip- 
tures, which  had  need  be  contained  within 
the  Bounds  of  Sobriety  •,  The  one  Anagogical^ 
and  the  other  Fhilofophical.  But  as  to  the 
former,  Man  is  not  to  prevent  his  Time  ^  Fi- 
demus  nunc  per  fpeculum  in  ypjiigwate,  time  an- 
tern  facie  ad  faciem ;,  wherein  neverthelefs 
there  feemeth  to  be  a  Liberty  granted,  as  far 
as  to  the  polifliing  of  this  Glafs,  or  fome  mo- 
derate Explication  of  this  Enigma,  But  to 
prefs  too  far  into  it,  cannot  but  caufe  a  DilTo- 
lution  and  Overthrow  of  the  Spirit  of  Man. 
For  in  the  Body  there  are  three  Degrees  of 
that  we  receive  into  it  •,  AH?nent^  Medicine^ 
and  Poyfon  •,  whereof  Jliment  is  that,  which 
the  Nature  of  Man  can  perfcdlly  ahcr  and 
overcome  ^  Medicine  is  that,  which  is  partly 
conveited  by  Nature,  and  partly  converteth 
Nature-,  and  Poyfon  is  that  which  worketh 
wholly  upon  Nature,  To  as  that  Nature  can- 
not 
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not  111  any  part  work  upon  that.  Su  in  the 
Mind,  whatfoever  Knowledge  Reafon  cannot 
at  all  work  upon  and  convert,  is  a  mere  In- 
toxication, and  indangers  a  Dillolution  of  the 
Mind  and  Underftanding.  But  for  the  Lat- 
ter, it  hath  been  extremely  feton  Foot  of  late 
Time  by  the  School  of  Paracelfus,  and  fome 
others,  that  have  pretended  to  find  the  Truth 
of  all  Natural  Philofophy  in  the  Scriptures ; 
fcandalizing  and  traducing  all  other  Philofo^ 
phy,  as  Heathenidi  and  Profane.  But  there 
is  no  fuch  Enmity  between  God's  Word,  and 
his  Works.  Neither  do  they  give  Honour  to 
the  Scriptures,  as  they  fuppofe,  but  embafe 
them.  For  to  feek  Heaven  and  Earth  in  the 
Word  of  God,  (whereof  it  is  faid,  Her.ven 
and  Earth  jhall  pafs,  kit  viy  Word  JhrAl  not 
p.ifs)  is  to  feek  Temporal  Things  amongft 
Eternal  ^  And  as  to  (eek  Divinity  in  Philofo- 
phy, is  to  feek  the  Living  ^rnangft  the  Dead  -^ 
So  to  feek  Philofophy  in  Divinity,  is  to  feek 
the  Dead  ampngft  the  Living.  Neither  are 
the  Pots  or  Lavers,  whofe  Place  was  in  the 
outward  part  of  the  Temple,  to  be  fought 
in  the  Holieft  Place  of  all,  where  the  Ark  of 
the  Teftimony  was  Seated.  And  again,  tb 
Scope  or  Purpofe  of  God,  is  not  to  exprefs 
Matters  of  Nature  in  the  Scriptures,  other- 
wife  than  in  Pallage,  and  for  application  to 
Man's  Capacity,  and  to  Matters  Moral  or  Di- 
vine. And  it  IS  a  true  Rulc,^  AuthorU  aliud 
H  h   ^  agentis 
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ngentis  parva  aitthoritas.  For  it  were  a 
ftrange  Conclufion,  if  a  Man  fhould  ufe  a  Si- 
militude for  Ornament  or  Illuftration  fake, 
borrowed  from  Nature  or  Hiftory,  according 
to  vulgar  Conceit,  as  of  a  Bafilisk,  an  Unicorti, 
a  Cdiitaiir^  a  Briarciis^  an  Hydra^  or  the  like, 
that  therefore  he  muft  needs  be  thought  to 
affirm  the  Matter  thereof  pofitively  to  be  true. 
To  conclude  therefore,  thefe  two  Interpreta- 
tions, the  one  by  Redudion  or  Enigmatical, 
the  other  philofophical  or  Phylical,  which 
have  been  received  and  purfued  in  imitation 
of  the  Rabbins  and  Cabalijfs,  are  to  be  con- 
lined  with  a  Is^oli  ahum  fapere^  fed  time. 

BUT  the  two  latter  Points  known  to 
God,  and  unknown  to  Man  •,  Tcuching  the 
Secrets  of  the  Hearty  and  the  SiUceffions  of 
Time  ,  do  make  a  jufl:  and  found  difference  be- 
tween the  manner  of  the  ExpoGtion  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  all  other  Books.  For  it  is  an 
excellent  Obfervation,  which  hath  been  made 
upon  the  Anfwers  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  to 
many  of  the  Quellions  which  were  propound- 
ed to  him,  how  that  they  are  impertinent  to 
the  State  of  the  Qucflion  demanded  *,  the  Rea- 
fon  whereof  is,  becaufe  not  being  like  Man, 
v/ho  knows  Man's  Thoughts  by  his  Words, 
but  knowing  Man's  Thoughts  immediately, 
be  never  anfwer'd  their  Words,  but  their 
Thoughts,     Much  in  the  like  manner  it  is 

with 
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with  the  Scriptures,  which  being  written  to 
the  Thoughts  of  Men,  and  to  the  Succeilion 
of  all  Ages,  with  a  forcfight  of  all  Herefies, 
Contradidions,  differing  Efbtes  of  the  Church, 
yea,  and  particularly  of  the  Ele61,  are  not  to 
be  interpreted  only  according  to  the  Latitude 
of  the  proper  Senfe  of  the  Place,  and  refpe- 
ftively  towards  that  prefent  Occafion,  where- 
upon the  Words  were  uttered  •,  or  in  precife 
Congruity  or  Contexture  w^th  the  Words  be- 
fore or  after,  or  in  Contemplation  of  the  prin- 
cipal Scope  of  the  Place,  bur  have  in  theni- 
felves  not  only  totally,  or  colledively,  but 
diftributively  in  Claufes  and  Words,  inlinite 
Springs  and  Streams  of  Dodrine  to  water  the 
Church  in  every  part,  and  therefore  as  the 
Literal  Senfe  is,  as  it  v,^ere  the  main  Streamer 
River  :  So  the  Moral  Senfe  chiefly,  and  fome- 
times  the  Allegorical  or  Typical  are  they  where- 
of the  Church  hath  moll  ufe  :  Not  thit  I  widi 
Men  to  be  bold  in  Allegories^  or  Indulgeyit^  or 
l^ht  in  Allulions ,  but  that  1  do  much  con- 
demn that  Interpretation  of  the  Scripture, 
which  is  only  after  the  manner  as  Men  ufe  to 
interpret  a  Profane  Book. 

I  N  this  Part  touching  the  Expofition  of  the 
Scriptures,  I  c;jn  report  no  Delicience  •,  but 
by  way  of  remembrance  this  I  will  add  ^  h\ 
peruling  Books  of  Divinity,  I  find  many  Books 
of  Controverfi^s,  and  many  of  Common  Places 
H  h  4  and 
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and  Treatifes,  a  Mafs  of  pofitive  Divinity,  as 
it  is  made  an  Art :  a  Number  of  Sermons  and 
Ledures,  and  many  prolix  Commentaries  up- 
on the  Scriptures  with  Harmonies  and  Con- 
cordances.    But  that  Form  of  Writing  in  Di- 
vinity, which  in  ray  Judgment  is  of  all  others 
nioft  rich  and  pretious,  is  pofitive  Divinity 
colle(^ed  upon  particular  Texts  of  Scripture 
in  brief  Obfervations,  not  dilated  into  Com- 
mon Places,  not  chafing  after  Controverfies, 
not  reduced  into  Method  of  Art  j  a  Thing 
abounding  in  Sermons,  which  will  vanifh,  but 
defedive  in  Books  which  will  remain,  and  a 
Thing  wherein  this  Age  excelleth.     For  I  am 
perfwaded,  and  I  may  fpcak  it  with  an  Ahfa 
vividia  verbo^  and  no  ways  in  derogation  of 
Antiquity,  but  as  in  a  good  Emulation  be- 
tween the  Vine  and  the  Olive  •,  That  if  the 
Choice,  and  befl  of  thofe  Obfervations  upon 
Texts  of  Scriptures  which  have  been  made 
difperfedly  in  Sermons,  in  the  fpace  of  thefe 
Forty  Years  and  more  (leaving  out  the  Large- 
nefs  of  Exhortations  and  Apphcations  there- 
upon) had  been  fet  down  in  a  Continuance,  it 
had  bten  the  befl  Work  of  Divinity,  which 
had  been  written  fince  the  x^poftles  Times. 
And  certainly  as  Wines,  which  at  the  firfl 
Treading  run    gently,    are  pleafanter,    than 
thofe  forcM   by  the  Wine-Frefs;,  (for  thefe 
Taft  of  the  Stone  and  Skin  of  the  Grape;,) 
So  thofe  Doftrines  are  exceeding  wholefom 

and 
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zn<\  i-.veet,  which  f_  w  from  Scriptures  gent- 
ly prcfs*d,  W(\  are  lot  wrefted  to  Controver- 
(ies  or  Cofnmon  PI  ces.  Sach  a  Treatife  we 
will  term  the  Em.inattons  of  Scriptiirs  into 
Vofnive  Bptir'ines, 
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4.  T  H  E  Matter  informed  or  revealed  by 
Divinity  is  of  two  Kinds,  Matter  of  Belief,  and 
Truth  of  Opinion  :  And  Matter  of  Service 
and  iVdoration ,  which  is  alfo  judged  and  di- 
re£ted  by  the  former  •,  The  One  being  as 
the  internal  Soul  of  Religion,  and  the  Other 
as  the  external  Body  thereof.  And  therefore 
the  Heathen  Religion  was  not  only  a  Wor- 
Ihip  of  Idols,  but  the  whole  Religion  was  an 
Idol  in  it  felf,  for  it  had  no  S^ul,  that  is,  no 
Certainty  of  Belief  or  Confeflion,  as  a  Man 
may  well  think,  confidering  the  chief  Dodlors 
of  the  Church  were  the  Poets,  and  the  Rea- 
fon  was,  becaufe  the  Heathen  Gods  were  not 
jealous  Gods,  but  were  glad  to  be  admitted  in- 
to part,  as  they  had  Reafon.  Neither  did 
they  refped  Purity  of  Heart,  fo  they  might 
have  external  Honour  and  Rites. 

BUT  out  of  thefe  two  do  refult  and  ilfue 
four  main  Branches  of  Divinity  ^  Faith,  Ma?i- 
persj  Liturgy^  and  Government*     Faith  con- 
tains 
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tains  the  Dodrine  of  the  Nrrure  of  God, 
of  the  Attributes  of  God,  and  of  the  Works 
of  God.  The  Nature  of  God  confiflerh  of 
three  Perfons  in  Unity  of  Godhead.  The 
Attributes  of  God  are  common  to  the  Deity, 
or  refpedive  to  the  Perfons.  The  Works  of 
God  Summary  are  two,  that  of  the  Creation^ 
and  that  of  the  Redemption.  And  both  thefe 
Works,  as  in  Total  they  appertain  to  the  Uni- 
ty of  the  Godhead  -,  So  in  their  Parts  they 
refer  to  the  three  Perfons  :  That  of  the  Crea- 
tion in  the  Mafs  of  the  Matter,  to  the  Fa- 
ther ;  in  the  Difpofition  of  the  Form,  to  the 
Son  •,  and  in  the  Continuance  and  Conferva- 
tion  of  the  Being,  to  the  Holy  Spirit :  So 
That  of  the  Redemption,  in  the  Eledion  and 
Counfel,  to  the  Father  •,  in  the  whole  Ad 
and  Confummation,  to  the  Son  ;  and  in  the 
Application,  to  the  Holy  Spirit :  For  by  the 
Holy  Ghofl:  was  Chriit  conceived  in  JFlefh, 
and  by  the  Holy  Ghoft  are  the  Elcd  regene- 
rate in  Spirit.  This  Work  likewife  we  con- 
Cdcr  cither  effedually  in  the  Eled,  or  pri- 
vately in  the  Reprobate,  or  according  to  the 
Appearance  in  the  Vifibie  Church. 

FOR  Manners,  the  Dodrine  thereof  is 
contained  in  the  Law,  which  difclofcth  Sin. 
The  Law  it  feif  is  divided  according  to  the 
Edition  of  thereof,  into  the  Law  of  Niture, 
the  Law  Moral,  and  the  Law  Politive  ^  and 

accord- 
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according  to  the  Stile,  into  Neg;ative  and  Af- 
firmative, Prohibitions  and  Commanduients. 
Sin  in  the  Matter  and  Subjed  thereof,  is  di- 
vided according  to  the  Coiiimandmenrs  ^  in 
the  Form  thereof,  it  referreth  to  the  three 
Perfons  in  Deity  ^  Sins  of  Infirmity  againfl 
the  Father,  whofe  more  fpecial  Attribute  is 
Power:  Sins  of  Ignorance  againft  the  Son, 
whofe  Attribute  is  VVifdom  :  And  Sins  of  Ma- 
lice againft  the  Holy  Ghoft,  whofe  Attribute  is 
Grace  or  Love.  In  the  Motions  of  it,  it  either 
moveth  to  the  Right  Hand,  or  to  the  Left  -, 
either  to  blind  Devotion,  or  to  profane  and 
libertine  Tranfgreffion,  either  in  impofing  Re- 
ftrainr,  where  God  granteth  Liberty,  or  in 
taking  Liberty,  where  God  impofeth  Re- 
flraint.  In  the  Degrees  and  Progrcfs  of  it,  it 
divideth  it  felf  into  Thought,  Word,  or  Acl. 
And  in  this  Part  I  commend  much  the  didu- 
cing  of  the  Law  of  God  to  Cafes  of  Confci- 
ence,  for  that  I  take  indeed  to  be  a  breaking, 
and  not  exhibiting  whole,  of  the  Bread  of 
Life.  But  that  which  quickneth  both  thefe 
Dodrines  of  Faith  and  Ma?j?jers  is,  the  Eleva- 
tion and  Confent  of  the  Heart,  whereunto 
appertain  Books  of  Exhortation,  Holy  Medi- 
ration,  Chriftian  Refolution,  and  the  like. 

FOR  the  Liturgy  or  Service,  it  confifteth 
of  the  Reciprocal  Ads  between  God  and  Man, 
which  on  the  Part  of  God,  are  the  Preaching 
of  the  Word,  and  the  Sacraments,  which  are 

Seals 
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Seals  to  the  Covenant,  or  as  the  Vilible  Word  : 
And  on  the  Part  of  Man,  Invocation  of  the 
Name  of  God,  and  under  the  Law,  Sacrifices, 
which  were  as  Vifible  Prayers  or  Confeffions, 
but  now  the  Adoration  being  271  Spirit  and 
Truths  there  remain  only  the  Calves  of  the 
Lips^  altho'  the  ufe  of  Holy  Vows  of  Thank- 
fulnefs  and  Retribution,  may  be  accounted  al- 
io as  fealed  Petitions. 

AND  for  the  Government  of  the  Church,^ 
it  confifteth  of  the  Patrimony  of  the  Church, 
the  Franchifes  of  the  Church,  and  the  Offices, 
and  the  Jurifdidions  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Laws  of  the  Church  direding  the  Whole.  All 
which  have  two  Condderations  j  the  One  in 
themfelves  ,  the  Other,  how  they  ftand  com- 
patible and  agreeable  to  the  Civil  State.  This 
Matter  of  Divinity  is  handled  either  in  Form 
of  InRrudion  of  Truth  :  or  in  Form  of  Confu- 
tation of  FaKehood.  The  Declinations  from  Re- 
ligion, befides  the  Primitive,  which  is  Atheifm 
and  the  Branches  thereof,  are  three,  Hereftes^ 
Idolatrie,  and  Whch-craft:  Herefies,  when  we 
ferve  the  true  God  with  a  falfe  Worfhip:  Idola- 
trie,  when  we  Wordiip  falfe  Gods,  fuppofing 
them  to  be  true  :  And  Witch-crafty  when  we 
adore  faife  Gods,  knowing  them  to  be  wicked 
and  falfe.  For  Witch-craft  is  the  height  of  Ido- 
latrie.  And  yet  we  fee  tho*  thofe  be  true  De- 
grees, Samuel  teacheth  us  that  they  are  all  of 
a  Nature,  when  there  is  once  a  receding  fron^ 

the 
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the  Word  of  God,  for  he  faith,  Quafi  pecca^ 
turn  anolandi  efl  repugnare,  C^  quafi  fechts 
Idolatrm  nolle  acquiefcere, 

THESE  Things  I  have  pafled  over  fo 
briefly,  becaufe  I  can  report  no  Deficience  con- 
cerning them:  For  I  can  find  no  Space  or 
Ground  that  lieth  vacant  and  unfown  in  the 
Matter  of  Divinity ;,  fo  dihgent  have  Men 
been,  either  in  fovving  of  good  Seed,  or  in 
fowhig  Tares. 

THUS  have  I  made  it  as  it  were  a  fmnll 
Globe  of  the  Intelledtual  World,  as  faith- 
fully as  I  could;,  together  with  a  Defigna- 
tion  and  Defcription  of  thofe  Parts,  which 
I  find,  either  not  conffantly  occupied,  or  not 
fufficiently  improved,  by  the  Induftry  and  La- 
bour of  Man.  In  which  Work,  if  I  have  in 
any  Point  receded  from  the  Opinion  of  the 
Antients,  I  would  have  it  interpreted  as  done 
with  a  Defign  of  Proceeding  in  Melius,  not  in 
Aliud  -^  with  Purpofe  of  Amendment  and  Pro- 
ficience  •,  and  not  of  Change  and  Innovation. 
For  I  could  not  be  true  to  my  {tU^  nor  to  the 
Argument  I  handle,  Jf  I  were  not  willing  to 
go  beyond  others  ^  But  yet  not  mure  willing, 
than  to  have  others  go  beyond  me  agun' 
Which  may  the  better  appear  by  this,  that  I 
have  propounded  my  Opinions  naked  and  un- 
armed, not  fetking  to  preoccupy  the  Liberty 
of  Men's  Judgments  by  difputatious  Confuta^ 
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tions.  For  in  any  thing  that  is  well  fet  down, 
Ian)  in  good  Hope,  that  if  the  firft  Reading 
move  an  Objedion,  the  fecond  Reading  will 
make  an  Anfwer.  And  in  thofe  Things 
wherein  I  have  chanced  to  err,  I  am  fure  I 
have  offered  no  Violence  to  Truth  by  litigious 
Arguments  •,  which  certainly  have  this  con- 
trary EfFed  and  Operation,  that  they  add  Au- 
thority to  Error,  and  deflroy  the  Authority 
of  that  which  is  well  Invented.  For  Contro- 
verfie  is  an  Honour  to  Faifehood,  as  on  the 
other  (ide  it  is  a  Repulfe  to  Truth.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  call  to  mind  an  Anfwer  Themi- 
fiocles  made,  who,  when  a  Deputy  from  an 
inconfiderable  Village,  had  boafled  great  Mat- 
ters of  it  in  a  fet  Harangue,  takes  him  up 
thus,  Friend^  fays  He,  Tour  JVords  require  a 
State.  Certainly  it  may  very  well  be  object- 
ed to  me.  That  tny  Words  ask  an  Age.  A 
whole  Age  perhaps  to  Prove  them  •,  And  feve- 
ral  Ages^  to  Perfed  them.  Neverthelefs,  fee- 
ing even  the  greatefl  Things  are  owing  to 
their  Beginnings,  it  will  be  enough  for  me  to 
have  Sown  unto  Fojlerity,  and  the  hnnortal 
God :  Whofe  Divine  Majefty  I  humbly  Im- 
plore, thro'  his  Son,  and  our  Saviour,  that  He 
would  Vouchfife  gracioufly  to  Accept  thefe, 
and  fuch  V\Yq  Sacrifices  of  Human  Under  (land- 
ing^  feafoned  with  Religion^  as  with  Salt^  and 
Ofered  firfl:  to  His  Glory,  and  next  to  the 
Honour  of  your  Majefty,  to  whom  on  Eanh 
1  am  moft  bounden. 

Deo  Gloria. 


